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PEEFAOE 

TO 

THE EIGHTH EDITION 



This yoiiUme, not any longer a little one, has grown out of a 

course of lectures on the Synonyms of the New Testament, 

which, in the fulfilment of my duties as Professor of Divinity 

at King's College, London, I more than once delivered to the 

theological students there. The long, patient, and exact 

studies in language of our great Schools and Universities^ 

which form so invaluable a portion of their mental, and of 

their moral discipline as well, could find no place during the 

two years or two years and a half of the theological course at 

King's College. The time itself was too short to allow this, 

and it was in great part preoccupied by more pressing 

studies. Yet, feeling the immense value of these studies, 

and how unwise it would be, because we could not haTe all 

which we would desire, to forego what was possible and 

within our reach, I two or three times dedicated a course of 

lectures to the comparative value of words in the New 

Testament — and these lectures, with many subsequent 

additions and some defalcations, have supplied the materials 

of the present volume* I have never doubted tiiat (setting 
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aside those higher and more solemn lessons, which in a great 
measure are out of our reach to impart, being taught rather 
by God than men), there are few things which a theological 
teacher should have more at heart than to awaken in his 
scholars an enthusiasm for the grammar and the lexicon. 
We shall have done much for those who come to us for 
theological training and generally for mental guidance, if we 
can persuade them to liave these continually in their hands ; 
if we can make them believe, that with these, and out of 
these, they may be learning more, obtaining more real and 
lasting acquisitions, such as will fitay by them, and form a 
part of the texture of their own minds for ever, that they 
shall from these be mor§ efiTecfually accomplishing them- 
selves for their future work, than from many a volume of 
divinity^ studied before its time, even if it had been worth 
studying at all, crudely digested, and therefore turning to no 
true nourishment of the intellect or the spirit. 

Claiming for these lectures a wider audience than at 
first they had, I cannot foi^bear to add a few observations on 
the value of the study of synonyms, not any longer having in 
my eye the peculiar needs of any special body of students, 
but generally ; and on that of the Synonyms of the New 
TestaiQ^t in particular ; as also on the helps to the study of 
these which ar« at pres^it in existence ; with* a few further 
remarks which my own experience has suggested. 

The value of this study as a discipline for training the 
mind into close and accurate habits, of thought, the amount 
of instruction which may be drawn: from it, the increase of 
intellectual wealth which it may yield, all this has been 
implicitly recognized by well-nigh all great writers — for well- 
iiigh all from time to time have paused, themselves to play 
the dividers and discemers of words— explicitly by not a few, 
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who have proclaimed the value which this sfudy had in 
their eyes. And instructive as in any language it must be, it 
must be eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken by a 
people of the subtlest intellect ; who saw distinctions, where 
others saw none; who divided out to different words what 
others often were content to huddle confusedly under a^ 
common term; who were themselves singularly alive to its 
value, diligently cultivating the art of synonymous distinc-> 
tiort (the Svo/mra Suup€tv, Plato, Laches, 197 d) ; and who 
have bequeathed a multitude of fine and delicate observations 
on the right discrimination of their own words to the after- 
world. Many will no doubt remember the excellent sport 
which Socrates makes of Prodicus,^ who was possest with 
this passion to an extravagant degree {Protag, 887 ab c), 
. And. while thus the characteristic excellences of the 
Greek language especially invite us to. the investigation of 
the likenesses and dififerences between words, to the study 
of the words of the New Testament there are reasons 
additional inviting us. If by such investigations as these we 
become aware of delicate variations in an author's meaning, 
which otherwise we might have missed, where is it so 
desirable that we should miss nothing, that we should lose 
no finer intention of the writer, as in those words which are 
the vehicles of the very mind of God Himself? If thus the 
intellectual riches of the student are increased, can this any- 
where be of so great importance as there, where the in- 
tellectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual riches as well ? 
If iir encourage thoughtfi^ meditation on the exact forces of 
words, both as they are in themselves, and in their relation 

> On Prodicus and Protagoras see Grote, History of Oreecet vol. vi. 
p. 67 ; Sir a: Grant, Ethics of Aristotle, 3rd edit. vol. i. p. 123. In 
Graf enham's most instruotiye Gesch, der klassischen Philologie there are 
several chapters on this subject, . . . . ' 
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to other words, or in any way unveil to us their marvel and 
their mystery, this can nowhere else have a worth in the 
least approaching that which it acquires when the words 
with which we have to do are, to those who receive them 
aright, words of eternal life ; while in the dead carcases of 
the same, if men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, 
all manner of corruptions and heresies may he, as they often 
have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are emmently the 
<n:oix<ta of Christian theology, and he who will not begin 
with a patient study of those, shall never make any consider- 
able, least of all any secure, advances in this : for here, as 
everywhere else, sure disappointment awaits him who thinks^ 
to possess the whole without first possessing the parts of 
which that whole is composed. The rhyming couplet of the 
Middle Ages contains a profound instruction : 

' Qui nescit partes in vanum tendit ad artes ; 
Artes per partes, non partes disoe per artes.' 

Now it is the very nature and necessity of the discrimination 
of synonyms to compel such patient investigation of the force 
of words, such accurate weighing of their precise value, abso- 
lute and relative, and in this its chief merits as a mental 
discipUne consist. 

Yet when we look around us for assistance herein, 
neither concerning Greek synonyms in general, nor speci- 
ally concerning those of the New Testament, can it be 
affirmed that we are even tolerably furnished with books. 
Whatever there may be to provoke dissent in Doderlein's 
Lateinische Synonyme und Etymohgieen, and there could be 
scarcely an error more fatally misleading than his notion 
that Latin was derived from Greek, there is no book on 
Greek synonyms which for compass and completeness can 
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bear comparison with it ; and almost all the more important 
modern languages of Europe have better books devoted to 
their synonyms than any which have been devoted to the 
Greek. The works of the early grammarians, as of 
Ammonius and others, supply a certain amoxmt of valu- 
able material, but cannot be said even remotely to meet 
the needs of the student at the present day. Yomel's 
Synonymisches. Worterbuch^ Frankfurt, 1822, excellent as far 
as it goes, but at the same time a school-book and no more, 
and Pillon's Synonymes Grecs, of which a translation into 
English was edited by the late T. K. Arnold, London, 1850, 
are the only modem attempts to supply the deficiency ; at 
least I am not aware of any other. But neither of these 
writers has allowed himself space to enter on his subject with 
any fulness and completeness : not to say that references to 
the synonyms of the New Testament are exceedingly r%re in 
Yomel; and, though somewhat more frequent in Pillon's 
work, are capricious and uncertain there, and in general of a 
meagre and xmsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclusively to 
these is one written in Latin by, J. A. H. Tittmann, De 
Synonymis in Navo Testamento^ Leipzig, 1829, 1832. It 
would ill become me, and I have certainly no intention, to 
speak slightingly of the work of a most estimable man, and a 
good scholar — above all, when that work is one from which I 
have derived some, if not a great deal of assistance, and such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Tet the fact that we are 
offering a book on the same subject as a preceding author ; 
and may thus lie under, or seem to others to lie under, the 
temptation of unduly claiming for the ground which we 
would occupy, that it is not solidly occupied already ; this 
must not wholly shut our mouths from pointing out what 
may appear to us deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. 
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And this work of Tittmann's seems to me' still to leave room 
for another, even on the very subject to which it is specially 
devoted. It sometimes travels very slowly over its ground ; 
the synonyms which he selects for discrimination are not 
always the most interesting ; nor. are they always felicitously 
grouped for investigation ; he often fails to bring out in 
sharp and clear antithesis the dififerences between them ; 
while here and there the investigations of later ischolars have 
quite broken down distinctions which he has sought to 
establish; as for instance that between 8iaXXacro'eiv and 
KdraWao-o-civ, as though the first were a mutiial, the second 
only a one-sided, reconciliation ; ^ or again as that between 
axpt and ficxpt. Indeed the fact that this book of Tittmann's, 
despite the interest of its subject, and its standing alone upon 
it, to say nothing of its translation into English,^ has never 
obtained any considerable circulation among students of 
theology here, is itself an evidence of its insufficiency to meet 
our wants in this direction. 

Of the deficiencies of the work now offered, I am only too 
well aware ; none can know them at all so well as myself. I 
know too that even' were my part of the work much better 
accomplished than it is, I have left untouched an immense 
number of the Synonyms of the N. T., and among these 
many of the most interesting and instructive.' I can only 

> See Fritzsche, On Rom. v. 10. 

« Biblical Cabinet, vols. iii. xviii, Edinburgh, 1833, 1837. The 
translation is very poorly performed. . 

' The following list is very far from exhausting these : irpov^o^ 
BvfTia, twpov — irapoifiia, xapafioK'fi^ dfioittxris — vibs &€0v, xa7s &€0v — ZiKalcofM, 
SucoUwffiSf iucaioaijyft — Mrpovos, olKovSftos — ktjvos, TopaStiffos — x^^^i 
TTiKpla — tipoSf fiovv6s — rd^oSf fnvrjfiuov — norfi, ohcia — Kupla, 6B6vta — vtosf 
rtKvoV' — iri/Aij, B^pa — UKvais, 7r4lirj — iKwis, iLTOKopaSpKloir — IvraX/io, S^Sacrica- 
\ia — XV^ ayaWicuris, tvtppodvri — 8<J^o, T*/ii^, Ihraivos — fidpoSj (poprlovt 
HyKos — difivds, ipyhvSs, x^^P^^^ ^^^'^^t ,<F'ravp^5 — miKds, $6pfiopos — ^erds, 
SfifipQS — kHi flora, (nrdp^ets — irorafi6s, x^^f'^h^ — *<^M>?> ^p'^ — o^Ba\fi6s, 
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hope and pray that this volame, the labour sometimes 
painful, but often delightful, of many days, may, notwith- 
standing its many faults and shortcomings, not wholly miss 
its aim. That aim has been to lead some into closer and 
more accurate investigation of HiA Word, in Whom, and 
therefore in whose words, ^ all riches of wisdom and know- 
ledge are contained.' 

I might here conclude, but having bestowed a certain 
amount of attention on this subject, I am tempted, before so 
doing, to offer a few hints on the rules and principles which 
must guide a labourer in this field, if the work is at all to 
prosper in his hands. They shall bear mainly on the proper 
selection of the passages by which he shall confirm and make 

yd(af Oriaavp6Sf ixodiiKT} — ra/iiCMi^, ISpvcov, vcrciy^v — itXiyri, Kpdfifiaros — 
itfffiwriipioyf ^v^Mci| — Kufitla, fic0o8cfa, xarovpyia — wa/niyof^a, vapa- 
fivBia, ira(>dKk7i<ns — r^os, Awiittyfia, viroypafiuds, fxor^VMO'ir — fidxaipci, 
pofj^oUa — fpiSf 4pi$fla — i^ovclsi, 9iya/jus, icpdros, l<rx^St &l»f 4r4py9ia — 
Kpias, adp^ — wytvfia, vovs — Xwmi, hHmi, wZli^ — &rri5iicos, ^X^P^^f ^^inufrlos 
—HidfioXoSf ^aifiMVf 9cufi6vioy, Korfiywp — fftris, ydtyyOf rdprapos, ^vXcuc^ — 
\6yos, prjfia — iurB^ytia, v6ffos, ftaXoMia, /idort^— XvrfNtfr'^5, ffttriip — ivBd' 
firi<riSt l^rvoia, 9ia\oyi<rfi6s — ffrly/ia, /u6X«^, wKfiyfi — SXfBpos, i«t6Xcta — 
-rirroK'/if 8<(7fia, ira/MC77cXia — Bp4^Sf watSioy — iyyoia, kyvwtria — fnrvpts^ 
K6tpivos — ^rato, iuppoffirn^ fiwpla — h^ixavtrts, Kardvavffu — ay M(rfi6s, 
ayi'rfjs, uyiuffvpri — Ka\6s, iya06s~^a6€r^5f ifi^wrros — cu/icri8oror, koi- 
vu¥iK6s — fitroxoSf Koiywv6s — iSpaioSf i^craic/i^ror — wpctriroKos, fioyoyty-fts 
— ktStos, cudytos — ^pc/105, ri<r^x^^ — ^4yos, xdpoucos, irap€TiB7ifMS — ffKo\i6s, 
Bi€aTpafifA4yos — iaruOiiS, &iriffros — ^poyr(^«, fitpifwdu — ir^juiro), ivoorcWw 
— Kpd(w, Kpauyd(<»f fiodu^ ArajBocfw — rp^Wf ^yofuu, i<r$iu-^<rvfiira$4tOf 
/ierpunraB4w—ica\4cOf hvoyuiQ»--^iniydwt (rtwwdM — Trip4uj. ipvXdtrffco, tf^povptu 
— irKcofdUf axarda, irapakoyiioftai — 6pd», fi\4wUf BtdofuUf Btotptw, Sirro/iOi 
— yty^ffKWf oTSa, iiriarafiai — fv\oy4wf c^xapurr^w — idofjuu, BtpaTrtiw, Qov. 
Kofitu, B4Xm — Karofrrf^M, reXci((«0— icara^ivi^o'icw, K0raKpiy69 — rapdtraWf rvp- 
fidC«o — fpxo/uuj fiKw — vvKKa^i^w^ fioriB4o0 — Koituiw, iiyuyl(ofidi — fifBtu6w, 
pi(6ofjuii, B€fi€\i6w, aTripl(a> — fivicdofuu, up6ofjuu — 9i9d<rKu^ vovBmta^ 
aco^poviin — kAvSuv/^o/xoi, irtpi^4pca, Tapdaatt — ^vci8(^w, \oi8ope«, fi4fnpO' 
/ioi, Kcuco\oy4u — ir\'np6w, r€\€i6w — ivev^ X^P^' — "^i ^^' 
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good, in his own sight and in the sight of others, the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived ; for it is indeed on the skill 
with which this selection is made that his success or failure 
will almost altogether depend. It is plain that when we 
affirm two or more words to be synonyms, that is alike, but 
also different, with resemblance in the main, but also with 
partial difference, we by no means deny that there may be a 
hundred passages where it would be quite as possible to use 
the one as the other. All that we certainly affirm is .that, 
granting this, there is a hundred and first, where one would 
be appropriate and the other not, or where, at all events, one 
would be more appropriate than the other. To detect and 
cite this passage, to disengage it from the multitude of other 
passages, which would help little or nothing here, this is a 
chief business, we may say that it is the chief business, of one 
who, undertaking the task of the discrimination of words, 
would not willingly have laboured in vain. It is true that a 
word can hardly anywhere be used by one who is at all a 
master, either conscious or unconscious, of language, but 
that his employment of it shall assist in fixing, if there be 
any doubt on the matter, the exact bounds and limitations 
of its meaning, in drawing an accurate line of demarcation 
between it and such other words as border upon it, and thus 
in defining the territory which it occupies as its own. Still 
it would plainly be an endless and impossible labour to quote 
or even refer to all, or a thousandth part of all, the places in 
which any much used word occurs; while, even supposing 
these all brought together, their very multitude would defeat 
the purpose for which they were assembled ; nor would the 
induction from them be a whit more satisfactory and conclu- 
sive than that from select examples, got together with 
judgment and from sufficiently wide a field. He who would 
undertake this work must be able to recognize what these 
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passages are, which, carrying conviction to his own mind, he 
may trust will carry it also to those of others. A certain 
innate tact, a genius for the seizing of subtler and finer dis- 
tinctions, will here be of more profit than all rules which can 
beforehand be laid down ; at least, no rules will compensate 
for the absence of this ; and when all has been said, much 
must be left to this tact. At the same time a few hints here 
need not be altogether unprofitable, seeing that there is no 
such help to finding as to know beforehand exactly what we 
should seek, and where we should seek it. ^ 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the student in this 
field of labour will bestow especial attention on the bringing 
together, so far as they bear upon his subject, of those 
passages in good authors in which his work is, so to speak, 
done to his hand, and some writer of authority avowedly 
undertakes to draw out the distinction between certain words, 
either in a single phrase, or in a somewhat longer discussion, 
or in a complete treatise. To these he will pay diligent 
heed, even while he will claim the right of reconsidering, 
and it may be declining to accept, the distinctions drawn by 
the very chiefest 'among them. The distinguishing of 
synonyms comes so naturally to great writers, who are also 
of necessity more or less accurate thinkers, and who love to 
make sure of the materials with which they are building, of 
the weapons which they are wielding, that of these distinc- 
tions traced by writers who are only word-dividers accident- 
ally and by the way, an immense multitude exists, a 
multitude far beyond the hope of any single student to 
bring together, scattered up and down as they are in 
volumes innumerable. I will enumerate a few, but only 
as illustrating the wide range of authors from whom they 
may be gathered. Thus they are met in Herodotus 
(wTvx^s and oX^tos, i. 32) ; in Plato {Oappakio^ and di^Spctos, 
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Protajg. 849 e ; Odpa-o^ and dvSpcio, lb, 851 b ; Irxypo^ ai\d 
SwttTos, iJ. 850 c ; TToXcftos and arda-i^^ Bep. v# 470 6 ; hiAvovL 
and voi)s, J£. vi. 511 d\ i^yrni-q and dvafivi;<ri9y Philebiis, 84 ( : 
cf. Aristotle, Hz5^ Anvm, i. 1. 15) ; in Aristotle (cvycn^? and 
ycwatos, STw^. -Awm. i. !• 14.; BheU ii, 16; cf, Dio 
Chrysostom, OraU 15, m fine ; cTraivo? and iyKw/uoVf Ethic, 
Nic. i. 12. 6 ; BheL i. 9 ; d^^iy and oT^/i^^ims, Metaph. iv. 4 ; 
if>p6vqin^ and crwco-ts, Ethic. Nic, vi. 11; dKoXooros and 
aKparrj^f lb. vii. 7, 10 ; Tri^cv/xa and avc/Aos, Z)e Mund. iv. 10 ; 
cf. Philo, JDe^r. iiZZegr. i. 14 ;. ofifipo^ and vctos, De ITMncZ. iv. 
6 ; ciivcMa and ^iXia, Ethic. Nic. ix. 5) ; in Xenophon (oixia 
and oTkos, CEcon. i. 5 ; PaxriKtia, and rupawis, Jlfaw. iv. 6. 12) ; 
in Demosthenes (XotSopta and Ka-p/yopta, xviii. 123) ; in Philo 
(/uf 19, Kpa(ri9, and (Tvyxvo-ts, -Dfi Conf. Ling, 87 ; 3(opov and 
8ofia, JDe^. ilZZe^. iii. 70; hiapta and 3ocri9, De Cherub, 25; 
Opacrvnjs and OappaXiom^^ Quia Ber, Div, Har. 5 ; uroiy and 
TTvcv/xa, Leg, Alleg. i. 18 ; in Plutarch {aKoXxwia and aKpaarCay 
De Virt, Mor, 6 ; lyKpdTiUL and a-aaf^pwrvvq, ibid.) ; in Lucilius 
(* poema ' and * poesis,' Sat. 9) ; in Cicero (* vitium,* 
' morbus,' and ' segrotatio,' Tusc, iv. 18 ; * gaudium,* * leetitia,* 
and • voluptas,' lb, iv. 6 ; cf. Seneca, Ep. 69 ; Aulus Gellius, 
ii. 27 ; * cautio ' and * metus,' Tusc. iv. 6 ; * labor ' and 

* dolor,' lb, ii. 16 ; * versutus ' and * callidus,' De Nat. Deor. 
iii. 10 ; * doctus ' and * peritus,' De Off. i. 41 ; * perseverantia * 
and 'patientia,' De Inv. ii. 84; 'dignitas' and 'venustas,' 
De Off, i. 80. 17; *maledictum' and *accusatio,' Pro CcbL 
iii. 6 ; with others innumerable). They are found in 
Quintilian (*Balsus,' 'urbanus,' and 'facetus,' Instit, vi. $, 
17 ; * fama * and * rumor,' lb. v. 8 ; ijOrj and tto^, lb. vi. 
2, 8) ; in Seneca (* ira ' and * iraouudia,' De Ird, i. 4) ; in 
Aulus Gellius (' matrona ' and ' materfamilidiS,' xviii. 6. 4 ; 

* fulvus ' and * flavus,' * ruber ' and * rufus,' 16. ii. 26) ; in St. 
Jerome (* pignus ' and ' arrha,' in Ephesi i. 14 ; * puteus ' and 
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^dsiema/m Osee i. 1; 'bonitas' and ' benignitas/ t7£ Oal. 
y. 22 ; * modestia ' and ' continentia/ ibid.) ; in St. Augustine 
('flagitinm' and ^faoinns/ Conf. iii/ 8, 9; 'volo' and 
• cupio,' De Civ. Deij xiv. 8 ; * fons ' and * puteus,' in Joh. iv. 
6 ; * senecta ' and * senium,' Enarr. in Ps. Ixx. 18 ; * eemu- 
latio' and *invidia,' Exp. in Oal. v. 20; 'curiosus* and 
' studiosus,' De Util. Cred. 9) ; ^ in Hugh of St. Victor 
(* cogitatio/ * meditatio/ * contemplation De Gontemp, i. 8, 
4) ; in Mnretus. (^ possessio ' and ' dominium,' Epist. iii. 80) ; 
and, not to draw this matter endlessly out, in South (' envy ' 
and * emulation,* Sermons^ 1787, vol. v. p.. 408 ; compare 
Bishop Butler's Sermons, 1886, p. 15) ; in Barrow (' slander ' 
and' detraction'); in Jeremy Taylor ('mandatum' and 
'jussio,' Diictor Duhitantium^ iv. 1. 2, 7); in Samuel 
Johnson (' talk ' and ' conversation,' BoswelVs Life^ 1842, p. 
719); in Goschel ('sequitas' and ' jus,' ^ers^. J3Z(!lf^^6r, part 
ii. p. 887) ; in Coleridge (' &naticism ' and ' enthusiasm,' Lit. 
Bern. vol. ii. p. 866 ; * keenness ' and ' subtlety,' Table Talk^ 
p. 140; 'analogy' and 'metaphor,' Aids to Beflection, p. 
198) ; and in De Quincey (* hypothesis,' ' theory,' * system,' 
Lit. BeminiscenceSf vol. ii. p. 299, American Ed.). Indeed in 
every tongue the great masters of language would rarely fail 
to contribute their quota of these. 

There is a vast number of other passages also, in worth 
secondary to those which I have just adduced, inasmuch as 
they do not draw these accurate lines of demarcation between 
the domain of meaning occupied by one word and that 
occupied by others bordering upon it ; but which yet, con- 
taining an accurate definition or pregnant description of 
some one, will prove most serviceable when it is sought to 
distinguish this from others which are cognate to it. All 

^ Foi many more examples in Augustine see my St. Aiigiistine on 
the Sermon on the Mounts 8rd edit. p. 27. 
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such definitions and descriptions he will note wha has taken 
this subject in hand. Such, for example, is Plato's definition 
of 8tavoia {Sophist. 268 e) : 6 crros TTJs t/^x5^ '"'P^^ avT^v 
SiaXoyoq dv€u <l>wv^s yiyvoficvo^ I of voftos {Legg, i. 644 d) : 05 
[Xoyurfw^] yevofievo^ SoyjJM iroXco)? koivov vofjuo^ hrwvojJLoxTTaL : 

with which that of Aristotle may be compared : vofio^ 8c 

iariv OfioXoyrffJia woXcws koivov Sia y/oa/A/tartov, irpoaTaTTov 'JtO^ 
Xpv 'rrpa.TTtiv Uaara {Bhet, od Alex, ii.) ; or, again, Aristotle's 
of cvrpaircXta that it is vjSpts ireTraiBevfiiirrj, or * bhastened 
insolence' {Bhet ii. 12); of o-c/ivonys that it is /laXwcrj koI 
evirxopt-fnv fiapvrrj^ {Bhet ii. 19) ; or Cicero's of ' temperantia,' 
that it is ' moderatio cupiditatum ration! obtemperans ' {De 
Fin, ii. 17; or again of *beatitudo ' Tusc. v. 10) : * Secretis 
malis omnibus cumulata bonorum omnium possessio ; ' or of 

* Yultus,' that it is * sermo quidam tacitus mentis ; ' or of 

* divinatio,' that it is ' Earum rerum quaa fortuitaa putantur 
praedictio atque prsBsensio * {Divin. i. 6, 9) ; again, of * gloria ' 
(Tiisc. iii. 2), that it is * consentiens laus bonorum, incorrupta 
vox bene judicantium de excellente virtute ; ' or once more 
{Inv. ii. 55, 166) : * Est frequens de aliquo fama cum laude ; ' 
or South's of the same, more subtle, and taken more from a 
subjective point of view {Sermons, 1787, vol. iv. p. 67) : 

* Glory is the joy a man conceives from his own perfections 
considered with relation to the opinions of others, as 
observed and acknowledged by them.' * Or take another 
of Cicero's, that namely of 'jactatio,' that it is *voluptas 

* Compare George Eliot — 

* What is fame 
But the benignant strength of one, transformed 
To joy of many ? ' 

while Godet has a grand definition of * glory,' but this now the glory of 
God: 'La gloire de Dieu est T^clat que projettent dans le coear de 
creatures intelligentes ses perfections manifestoes.' 
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gestiens, et 86. efferens violentius ' (Ti^sc. iv. 9). All these, 
and the like of the^e,^he will gather for the use which, as 
occasion arises, may be made of them ; or, in any event, for 
the mental training in a special direction which their study 
will afford him. - 

Another series of passages will claim especial attention; 
those namely which oontain, as many do, a pointed 
antithesis, and which thus tell their own tale. For in- 
stance, when Ovid says severally of the soldier and the 
lover, *hic i^cyria^ frangit, at ille fareSy the difference 
between the ga%e% of a city and the door^ of a house, as 
severally exprefssed by the one word and the other, can 
escape no reader. This from Cicero (Flerr. v. 66), ^facintis 
est vinciri civem Bomanum, aceUis verberari,' gives us at 
once what was his relative estimate of ' facinus ' and ' scelus.' 
There are few distinctions more fiemiiliar than that existing 
between *vir* and 'homo'; but were this otherwise, a 
passage like that well-known one in Cicero concerning 
Marius {Tusc. ii. 22) would bring the distinction to the 
consciousness of all. One less trite which Seneca affords 
will do the same (Ep. 104).: ' Quid est cur timeat laborem 
vir^ mortem homo ? ' while this at once lets us know what 
difference he puts between ' delectare ' and ' placere ' {Ep. 
89) : ' Malorum ultimum est mala sua amare, ubi turpia non 
solum delectant, sed etimn placent ; ' and this what the 
difference is between * carere ' and 'indigere ' (Vit Beat 7) : 
* Voluptate virtus saBpe carets nunquam indigeU* The dis- 
tinction between ' secure ' and ' safe,' between ' securely ' and 
' safely,' is well-nigh obliterated in our modem English, but 
how admirably is it brought out in this line of Ben Jonson, — 
* Men may securely sin, but safely never.' 

Closely connected with these are passages in which words 
are used as in a climacteric, one rising above the other, each 
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evidently intended by the writer to be stronger than the last. 
These passages will at all evenui make clear in what order of 
strength the several words so employed presented themselves 
to him who so used them. Thus, if there were any doubt 
about the relation of 'paupertas' and 'egestas/^a passage 
like the following from Seneca (£j7. 58) would be decisive, so 
far at least as concerns the silver age of Latinity : ' Quanta 
verborum nobis paupertas, imo egestas sit, nunquam magis 
quam hodiemo die intellexi;' while for the relations be- 
tween ' inopia ' and ' egestas ' we may compare a similar 
passage from the younger Pliny {Ep. iy. 18). Another 
passage from Seneca {De IrA, ii. 86: 'Ajacem in mortem 
egit furor, in furorem ira ') shows how he regarded * ira ' 
and 'furor.' When Juvenal describes the ignoble assenta- 
tion of the Greek sycophant, ever ready to fall in with and to 
exaggerate the mood of his patron, 'si dixeris, ''sestuo,'* 
sudat ' {Sat. iii. 108), there can be no question in what rela- 
tion of strength the words * eestuo ' and * sudo ' for him stand 
to one another. 

Nor in this way only, but in various others, a great 
writer, without directly intending any such thing, will give 
a most instructive lesson in synonyms and their distinction 
merely by the alternations and interchanges of one word with 
another, which out of an instinctive sense of fitness and pro- 
priety he will make. For instance, what profound instruc- 
tk)n on the distinction between jSios and ComJ lies in the two 
noble chapters with which the Oorgias of Plato concludes, 
while yet he was certainly very far from designing any such 
lesson. So, too, as all would own, Cicero is often far more 
instructive, and far more to be relied on as a guide and 
authority in his passionate shifting and changing of words 
than when in colder blood he proceeds to distinguish one 
ifrom another. So much we may affirm without in the least 
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questioning the weight which all judgments of his on his own 
language must possess. 

Once more, the habitual associates of a word will claim 
the special attention of one who is seeking to mark out the 
exact domain of meaning which it occupies. Bemembering 
the proverb, * Noscitur a sociis,* he will note accurately the 
company which it uses to keep ; above all, he will note if 
there be any one other word with which it stands in ever- 
rocurring alliance. He will draw from this association two 
important conclusions: first, that it has not exactly the 
same meaning as these words with which it is thus con- 
stantly associated ; else one or the other, and not both, save 
only in a few exceptional cases of rhetorical accumulation, 
would be employed: the second, that it has a meaning 
nearly bordering upon theirs, else it would not be found in 
such frequent combination with them. Tape's Greek Lexicon 
is good, and Bost and Palm's still better, for the attention 
bestowed upon this point, which had been only very 
partially attended to by Passow. The helps are immense 
which may here be found for the exact fixing of the meaning 
of a word. Thus a careful reader of our old authors can 
scarcely fail to have been perplexed by the senses in which be 
finds the word 'peevish' employed — so different from our 
modem, so difficult to reduce to that common point of depar- 
ture, which yet all the different meanings that a word in 
time comes to obtain must have once possessed. Let him 
weigh, however, its use in two or three such passages as the 
following, and the companionship in which he finds it will 
greatly help him to grasp the precise sense in which two 
hundred years since it was employed. The first is from 
Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii. § 1) : * We provoke, 
rail, scoff, calumniate, hate, abuse (hard-hearted, implacable, 
malicious, peevish^ inexorable as we are), to satisfy our lust or 

a2 
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private spleen.' The second from Shakespeare (Ttoo Cfentk^ 
men of Verona, Act III. Sc. 1) : 

VaJentine. * Cannot your Grace win her to fancy him ? ' 

Duke. * No, trust me, she is peevishy sullen, froward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn, lacking duty.' 

Surely in these quotations, and in others similar which could 
easily be adduced, there are assistances at once safe and 
effectual for arriving at a right appreciation of the force of 



Again, one who is considering and Seeking to arrive at 
the exact value, both positive and relative, of words will 
diligently study the equivalents in other tongues which 
masters of language have put forward ; especially where it is 
plain they have made the selection of the very fittest equiva- 
lent a matter of earnest consideration. I spoke just now 
of 'peevish.' Another passage from Burton — *Pertinax 
hominum genus, a peevish genetBiiiou of men' — is itself 
sufficient to confirm the notion, made probable by induction 
from passages cited already, that self-willedness (av^aScia) 
was the leading notion which the word once possessed. 
Sometimes possessing no single word of their own precisely 
equivalent to that which they would render, they have 
sought to approach this last from different quarters, and 
what no single one would do, to effect by several, employing 
sometimes one and sometimes another. Cicero tells us that 
he so dealt with the Greek o-ox^joorvn;, for which he found no 
one word that was its adequate representative in Latin. 
Each of these will probably tell us some part of that which 
we desire to learn. 

But then further, in seeking to form an exact estimate of 
ethical terms and their relation to, and their distinction 
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from, one another^ it will profit much to observe by what 
other names virtues and vices have been called, with what 
titles of dishonour virtues have been miscalled by those who 
wished to present them in an odious or a ridiculous light ; 
with what titles of honour vices have been adomcid by those 
who would fain make the worse appear the better, who 
would put darkness for light and light for darkness; since' 
unjust as in every case these words must be, they must yet 
have, retained some show and remote semblance of justice, 
else they would scarcely have imposed on the simplest and 
the most imwary ; and from their very lie a truth may be 
extorted by him who knows how to question them aright. 
Thus when Plato (iZ^i?. viii. 560 i) characterizes some as 
v^piv ftcv €virat8€va-tdv /caXovurcs, avaj^yLav l\ ikev&tpCaVf ao-ctfriav 
3c /xcyaA.07rpe7reiav, dvouBkULV SI dv8p€iav (cf. Aristotle, Bhet, i. 
9) ; . or when Plutarch {Anim, an Corp. Aff. Pej. 8) says, 
BvfjLOv Sc TToWol KoXcwnv dvBptiaVf koX ^(ora ^lA/av, xal ifiOovov 
afitXXavj Kol SetXiav ao-^oXeiav-: or when he relates how the 
flatterers of Dionysius, not now giving good names to bad 
things, but bad names, to good, called the o-efLvon/sof Dion 
inr€poilfia, and his irappntfo-id q,vOotS€id {JDlOUf 8 ; c£. De Ad/iiL et 
Am. 14) ; or, once more, when we have a passage before us 
like the following from Cicero {Part. Orat, 28) : * Prudentiam 
malitia, et temperantiam immanitas in aspernandis voluptati- 
bus, et liberalitatem effusio, et fortitudinem audacia imitatur, 
et patientiam duritia immanis, et justitiam acerbitaSj et 
religionem superstitio, et lenitatem moUitia animi, et vere- 
cundiam timiditas, et illam disputandi prudentiam concertatio 
captatioque verborum ' — when, I say, we have such state- 
ments before us, these pairs of words mutually throw light 
each upon the other ; and it is our own fault if these cari- 
catures are not helpful to us in understanding what are 
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exactly the true features misrepresented by them. Wytten- 
bach, Animadd, in Plutarch, vol. i. pp. 461, 462, has collectecl 
a hirge group of similar passages. He might have added, 
trite though it may be, the familiar passage from the Satires 
of Horace, i. 3. 41-66. 

Let me touch in conclusion on one other point upon 
which it will much turn whether a book on synonyms will . 
satisfy just expectations or not ; I mean the skill with which 
the pairs, or, it may be, the larger groups of words, between 
which it is proposed to discriminate, are selected and 
matched. He must pair his words as carefully as the lanista 
in the Boman amphitheatre paired his men. Of course, no 
words can in their meaning be too near to one another ; since 
thd nearer they are the more liable to be confounded, the 
more needing to be discriminated. But there may be some 
which are too remote, between which the difference is so 
patent that it is quite superfluous to define what it is. 
* Scarlet ' and * crimson ' may be confounded ; it may be 
needful to point out the difference between them; but 
scarcely between ' scarlet ' and * green/ It may be useful to 
discriminate between ' pride ' and ' arrogance ' ; but who 
would care for a distinction drawn between * pride ' and 
' covetousness ' ? At the same time, one who does not look 
for his pairs at a certain remoteness from one another, will 
have very few on which to put forth his skill. It is difficult 
here to hit always the right mean ; and we must be content 
to appear sometimes discriminating where the reader counts 
that no discrimination was required. No one will have 
taken up a work on synonyms without feeling that some 
words with which it deals are introduced without need, so 
broad and self-evident in his eyes does the distinction 
between them appear. Still, if the writer have in other 
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cases shown a tolerable dexterity in the selection of the 
proper groups, it will be only fair toward him to suppose 
that what is thus sun-clear to one may not be equally mani- 
fest to all. With this deprecation of too hasty a criticism of 
works like the present, I bring these prefatory remarks to 
a close. 

DiJBLZN, Uarcli 18. 1876. 
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What I wrote in the Preface to the eighth edition of this 
book about the want of any considerable work dealing with 
Greek synonyms needs a certain qualification now. Of 
J. H. H. Schmidt's Synonymik der Griechischen Sprache^ 
two volumes (1876, 1879) have appeared. How many more 
will follow it is impossible to guess. There would be much 
to say on this book of an accomplished scholar, who has 
evidently grudged no amount of toil in its preparation, if it 
became me to criticize it, or if this were the place to do so. 
This, however, I will observe— namely, that while much may 
be learned from this book, it altogether fails to satisfy the 
needs of the theological student. The writer's whole 
interest is in Homeric and Attic Greek. Having had his 
book constantly in my hand while preparing a new edition of 
this present work, I have not lighted there upon more than 
two citations horn the N. T., and not so much as one from 
the Septuagint. There may be more, but these cannot be 
veiy many. In Greek as one of the two great languages of 
Bevelation, and in the various providential means by which it 
was formed and fashioned to be an adequate vehicle of this 
Bevelation, in all this Schmidt has apparently no interest 
whatever ; does not so much as seem to perceive that there is 
a great subject before him. 

Bboomfield, September 8, 1880. 
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SYNONYMS 

or 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



§ i. 'EicicXTyorta, crwayoiy^, wavqyvpi^. 

There are words whose history it is peculiarly interesting 
to watch, as they obtain a deepermeaning, and receive a new 
consecration in the Christian Church ; words which the 
Church did not invent, but has assumed into its service, and 
employed in a far loftier sense than any to which the world 
has ever put them before. The very word by which the 
Church is named is itself an example — a more illustrious one 
could scarcely be found — of this progressive ennobling of a 
word.^ For we have iKKXrfcrCa in three distinct stages of 
meaning — the heathen, the Jewish, and the Christian. In 
respect of the first, 17 hcKkqcrLa (=lKicXiyTot, Euripides, Orestes, 

* ZezBchwitz, in his very interesting Lecture, ProfangrUcit&t und 
Biblischer Sprachgeisty Leipzig, 1859, p. 5, has said excellently well, * Das 
Christenthnm ware nicht als was es siegend iiber Griechenthnm und 
Bomerthum sich ausgewiesen, hatte es zu reden vermocht, oder zu reden 
sich zwingen lassen miissen, nach den Grundbegriffen griechischen 
Gteisteslebens, griechischer Weltanschauung. Nur sprachumbildend, 
ausstossend was entweiht war, hervorziehend was griecbische Geistes- 
ricbtung ungebubrlioh zuriickgestellt hatte, verklarend endlich womit das 
achtmenschliche, yon Anfang an so sittlich gerichtete Griechenthum die 
Yorstufen der gottlichen Wahrbeit erreicbt hatte : nur so ein in seinen 
Grundbegriffen christianisirtes Griechisoh sich anbildend konnten die 
Apostel Christi der Welt, die damals der allgemeinen Bildung nach eine 
griecbische war, die Sprache des Geistes, der duroh sie zeugte, 
vermitteln.' 
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989) was the lawful assembly in a free Greek city of all those 
possessed of the right of citizenship, for the transaction of 
public a£fairs. That they were swmmoned is expressed in the 
latter part of the word ; that they were summoned out of the 
whole population, a select portion of it, including neither 
the populace, nor strangers, nor yet those who had forfeited 
their civic rights, this is expressed in the first. Both the 
calling (the KKrjcn^, Phil. iii. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 9), and the calling 
out (the €K\oyri, Bom. xi. 7 ; 2 Pet. i. 10), are moments to 
be remembered, when the word is assumed into a higher 
Christian sense, for in them the chief part of its peculiar 
adaptation to its auguster uses lies.^ It is interesting to 
observe how, on one occasion in the N. T., the word returns 
to this earlier significance (Acts xix. 82, 89, 41). 

Before, however, more fully considering that word, it 
will need to consider a little the anterior history of another 
with which I am about to compare it. Swaytoyj^ occurs two 
or three times in Plato (thus Themt. 160 a), but is by no 
means an old word in classical Greek, and in it altogether 
wants that technical signification which already in the 
Septuagint, and still more plainly in the Apocrypha, it gives 
promise of acquiring, and which it is found in the N. T. to 
have fully acquired.^ But <7waya)y^, while travelling in this 

* Both these points are well made by Flacius Illyrioas, in his Clavis 
ScrvpturcB, s. v. Ecclesia : * Quia Ecolesia a verbo KoXtty venit, hoo obser- 
vetur primum; ideo oonversionem hominum vocationem vocari, non 
tantum quia Deus eos per se sunmque Verbum, quasi clamore, vooat ; 
sed etiam quia sicut herus ex turba f amulorum oertos aliquos ad aliqua 
singularia munia evocat, sio Dens quoque turn totum populum suum 
Yocat ad cultum sunm (Hos. zi. 1), turn etiam singulos homines ad 
oertas singularesque functiones. (Act. ziii. 2.) Quoniam autem non 
tantum vooatur Populus Dei ad oultum Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex 
reliqu& turbd. aut confusione generis humani, ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi 
dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reliqud. impiorum collnvie, ad cultum oele- 
brationemque Dei, et ffiternam felicitatem.' Compare Witsius In SymboL 
pp. 394-397. 

2 An American scholar (Chwrch Beview, July 1881) says well, ' The 
Septuagint represents only a half-way step in this assignment of the 
Greek language to the expression of Hebrew ideas.' 
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direction, did not leave behind it the meaning which is the 
only one that in classical Greek it knew ; and often denotes, 
as it would there, any gathering or bringing together of 
persons or things ; thus we have there crwaywy^ lOvSiv 
(Gen. xlviii. 4) ; crwaycoy^ v&itos (Isai. xix. 6) ; crwaya>y^ 
Xpi7/i.ara)v (Ecclus. xxxi. 8), and such like. It was during the 
time which intervened between the closing of the 0. T. canon 
and the opening of that of the New that irwayiayri acquired 
that technical meaning of which we find it in full possession 
when the Gospel history begins ; designating, as there it 
does, the places set apart for purposes of worship and the 
reading and expounding of the Word of God, the ' synagogues,' 
as we find them named; which, capable as they were of 
indefinite multiplication, were the necessary complement of 
the Temple, which according to the divine intention was and 
could be but one. 

But to return to iKKkqaia, This did not, like some other 
words, pass immediately and at a single step from the heathen 
world to the Christian Church : but here, as so often, the 
Septuagint supplies the link of connexion, the point of 
transition, the word being there prepared for its highest 
meaning of all. When the Alexandrian translators undertook 
the rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them 
two constantly recurring words, namely, iTTJ? and hr]\>. For 
these they employed generally, and as their most adequate 
Greek equivalents, crvvaycoyr; and iKKXrfcrLa, The rule 
which they seem to have prescribed to themselves is as 
follows — to render niV for the most part by o-waywyiy (Exod. 
xii. 8 ; Lev. iv. 18 ; Num. i. 2, and altogether more than a 
hundred times), and, whatever other renderings of the word 
they may adopt, in no single case to render it by iKKXtja-Ca. 
It were to be wished that they had shown the same consistency 
in respect of Snp ; but they have not ; for while iKKXrjcrCa is 
their more frequent rendering (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. xx. 2 ; 
1 Ein. viii. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too often 
render this also by awaytayij (Lev. iv. 18 ; Num. xvi. 8 ; 
Deut. V. 22, and in all some five and twenty times), thus 

b2 
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breaking down for the Greek reader the distinction which 
undoubtedly exista between the words. Our English Version 
has the same lack of a consistent rendering. Its two words 
are ^ congregation ' and ' assembly ; ' but instead of constantly 
assigning one to one, and one to the other, it renders niy now 
by * congregation ' (Lev. x. 17 ; Num. i. 16 ; Josh. ix. 27), and 
now by * assembly ' (Lev. iv. 23) ; and on the other hand, 
h7\[> sometimes by * assembly * (Judg. xxi. 8 ; 2 Chron. xxx. 23), 
but much oftener by * congregation ' (Judg. xxi. 6 ; Josh, 
viii. 86). 

There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa {De Synag. 
Vet. pp. 77-89) on the distinction between these two Hebrew 
synonyms ; the result of which is summed up in the following 
statements: *Notat proprie hnp universam alicujus populi 
multifcudinem, vinculis societatis unitam et rempublicam sive 
civitatem quandam constituentem, cum vocabulum niy ex 
indole et vi significationis susb tantum dicat quemcunque 
hominum coetum et conventum, sive minorem sive majorem ' 
(p. 80). And again : ' Swayoiyi}, ut et my, semper significat 
coetum conjunctum et congregatum, etiamsi nullo forte 
vinculo ligatum, sed ^ cicicXiyo-ta [ = bnp] designat multitudi- 
nem aliquam, qusB populum constituit, per leges et vincula 
inter se junctam, etsi ssepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel cogi 
possit ' (p. 88). Accepting this as a true distinction, we shall 
see that it was not without due reason that our Lord 
(Matt. xvi. 18 ; xviii. 17) and his Apostles claimed this, as 
the nobler word, to designate the new society of which He 
was the Founder, being as it was a society knit together by 
the closest spiritual bonds, and altogether independent of 
space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title kKKhqcrCa wholly 
withdrawn from the Jewish congregation; that too was 
' the Church in the wilderness * (Acts vii. 88) ; for Chris- 
tian and Jewish differed only in degree, and not in kind. 
Nor yet do we find (rwayojy^ wholly renounced by the 
Church ; the latest honourable use of it in the N. T., indeed 
the only Christian use of it there, is by that Apostle to whom 
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it was especially given to maintain unbroken to the latest 
possible moment the outward bonds connecting the Synagogue 
and the Church, namely, by St. James (ii. 2) ; iirurwayor/Tit 
I may add, on two occasions is honorably used, but in a more 
general sense (2 Thess. ii. 1'; Heb. x. 25). Occasionally also 
in the early Fathers, in Ignatius for instance (Ep, ad Polyc, 
4 ; for other examples see Suicer, s.v.), we find <Twaywyrj still 
employed as an honorable designation of the Church, or of 
her places of assembly. Still there were causes at work 
which led the faithful to have less and less pleasure in the 
appropriation of this name to themselves ; and in the end to 
leave it altogether to those, whom in the latest book of the canon 
the Lord had characterized for their fierce opposition to the 
truth even as * the synagogtie of Satan ' (Rev. iii. 9 ; cf . John 
viii. 44). Thus the greater fitness and dignity of the title 
iKKXrfo-La has been already noted. Add to this that the 
Church was ever rooting itself more predominantly in the 
soil of the heathen world, breaking off more entirely from its 
Jewish stock and stem. This of itself would have led the 
faithful to the letting fall of <rwayu)Yq, a word with no such 
honorable history to look back on, and permanently asso- 
ciated with Jewish worship, and to the ever more exclusive 
appropriation to themselves of iKKktjtrCa^ so familiar already, 
and of so honorable a significance, in Greek ears. It is 
worthy of note that the Ebionites, in reality a Jewish sect, 
though they had found their way for a while into the 
Christian Church, should have acknowledged the rightfulness 
of this distribution of terms. Epiphanius {Hceres. xxx. 18) 
reports of these, crwaywy^v Sk ovroi koXovo-iv rrjv iavTiov 
CKKAiyo'tav, /cat oV)(l lKK\r)(riav, 

It will be perceived from what has been said that Augus- 
tine, by a piece of good fortune which he had no right to 
expect, was only half in the wrong when transferring his 
Latin etymologies to the Greek and Hebrew, and not 
pausing to enquire whether they would hold good there, as 
was improbable enough, he finds the reason for attributing 
uwayfoyri to the Jewish, and i.KKX-qtita to the Christian Church, 
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in the fact that * convocatio ' (= cKicXiyo-ta) is a nobler term 
than * congregatio * (= (Twayayyiy), the first being properly 
the calling together of men, the second the gathering to- 
gether (• congregatio,' from ' congrego,' and that from * grex ') 
of cattle,^ See Field, On the Church, i. 6. 

The iravqyvpvi differs from the iKKXr^a-Ca in this, that in the 
iKKXrfCTLa, as has been noted already, there lay ever the sense 
of an assembly coming together for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The iravTJyvpi^Sf on the other hand, was a solemn 
assembly for purposes of festal rejoicing ; and on this account 
it is found joined continually with iofmj, as by Philo, Vit. 
Mos. ii. 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; cf. Hos. ii. 11 ; ix. 5 ; and Isai. 
lxvi# 10, where irairrjyvpL^eiv = lo/xro^ctv : the word having 
given us 'panegyric,' which is properly a set discourse pro- 
nounced at one of these great festal gatherings. Business 
might grow out of the fact that such multitudes were 
assembled, since many, and for various reasons, would be 
glad to avail themselves of the gathering ; but only in the 
same way as a * fair ' grew out of a * feria,' a * holiday * out of 
a * holy-day.' Strabo (x. 5) notices the business-like aspect 
which the iran/yupcts commonly assumed (^ tc iravrjyvpL^ 
i/jLTTopLKov TL TrpSyfia : cf. Pausanias, x. 82. 9) ; which was in- 
deed to such an extent their prominent feature that the 
Latins rendered iranyyvpts by * mercafcus,' and this even when 
the Olympic games were intended (Cicero, Tusc. v. 3 ; Justin, 
xui. 5). These with the other solemn games were eminently, 
though not exclusively, the wav/jyvpeL^ of the Greek nation 
(Thucydides, i. 25 ; Isocrates, Paneg. i). Keeping this festal 

» Encmr, in Pa. Izzzi. 1 : * In synagogft populum Israel aocipimus, 
quia et ipsorum proprie synagoga dici solet, quamvis et Ecclesia dicta sit. 
Nostri vero Ecolesiam nunquam synagogam dixerunt, sed semper Eccle- 
slam : sive discernendi causd, sive quod inter congregationem, nnde syna- 
goga, et oonvooationem, unde Ecclesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid ; qaod 
scilicet congregwn et pecora solent, atque ipsa proprie, quoram et greges 
proprie dicimns ; convocari antem magis est utentinm ratione, sicat sunt 
homines.* So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
formerly ascribed to Jerome (Opp» vol. v. p. 633) ; and by Vitringa 
(p. 91) cited as his. 
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character of the wainiyvpL^ in mind, we shall find a peculiar 
fitness in the word's employment at Heb. xii. 28, where only 
in the N. T. it occurs. The Apostle is there setting forth 
the communion of the Church militant on earth with the 
Church triumphant in heaven, — of the Church toiling and 
Buffering herewith that Church from which all weariness and 
toil have for ever passed away (Bev. xxi. 4) ; and how could 
he better describe this last than as a iraviiyvpK, than as the 
glad and festal assembly of heaven? Very beautifully 
Delitzsch (in loc.) : ' Uavrjyvpis ist die voUzahlige, zahlreiche 
nnd insbesondere festliche, festlich frohHche und sich 
ergotzende Yersammlung. Man denkt bei vamr/vpi^ an 
Festgesang, Festreigen und Festspiele, und das Iteben vor 
Gottes Angesicht ist ja wirklich eine unaufhorliche Festfeier/ 

§ ii. ^ctonys, ^co-n/s. 

Neitheb of these words occurs more than once in the N. T. ; 
OcLorrj^ only at Bom. i. 20 (and once in the Apocrypha, 
Wisd. xviii. 9) ; ^conys at Col. ii. 9. We have rendered both 
by * Godhead * ; yet they must hot be regarded as identical in 
meaning, nor even as two different forms of the same word, 
which in process of time have separated off from one another, 
and acquired different shades of significance. On the contrary, 
there is a real distinction between them, and one which 
grounds itself on their different derivations; ^cott/s being 
from ®€6s, and ^ctonys, not from to Oelov, which is nearly 
though not quite equivalent to 0€O9, but from the adjective 

Comparing the two passages where they severally occur, 
we shall at once perceive the fitness of the employment of 
one word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Bom. i. 20) St. Paul is declaring how much of God may be 
known from the revelation of Himself which He has made in 
nature, from those vestiges of Himself which men may every- 
where trace in the world around them. Yet it is not the 
personal God whom any man may learn to know by these 
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aids : He can be known only by the revelation of Himself in 
his Son ; but only his divine attributes, his majesty and 
glory. This Theophylact feels, who on Romans i. 20 gives 
/iicyaXeion;? as equivalent to ^€107779 ; and it is not to be 
doubted that St. Paul uses this vaguer, more abstract, and 
less personal word, just because he would affirm that men 
may know God*s power and majesty, his ^cia 8vva/us (2 Pet. 
i. 8), from his works ; but would not imply that they may 
know Himself from these, or from anything short of the 
revelation of his Eternal Word.^ Motives not dissimilar 
induce him to use ro ^ctov rather than 6 0^6% in addressing the 
Athenians on Mars* Hill (Acts xvii. 29). 

But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9) St. Paul is declaring 
that in the Son there dwells all the fulness of absolute God- 
head ; they were no mere rays of divine glory which gilded 
Him, lighting up his person for a season and with a splendour 
not his own ; but He was, and is, absolute and perfect God ; 
and the Apostle uses ^cott/s to express this essential and 
personal Godhead pf the Son ; in the words of Augustine 
(Be Civ. Dei, vii. 1) : * Status ejus qui sit Deus.' Thus Beza 
rightly : * Non dicit : rrfv Oeiorr/ra, i.e. divinitatem, sed r^v 
Oeorrjra, i.e. deitatem, ut magis etiam expresse loquatur ; . . . 
rj d€L6rrj<s attributa videtur potius quam naturam ipsam de- 
clarare.' And Bengel : ' Non modo divinsB virtutes, sed ipsa 
divina natura.' De Wette has sought to express the dis- 
tinction in his German translation, rendering Oeuorrj^ by 
' Gottlichkeit,' and Oeorrj^ by • Gottheit.' 

There have not been wanting those who have denied that 
any such distinction was intended by St. Paul ; and they rest 
this denial on the assumption that no such difference between 
the forces of the two words can be satisfactorily made out. 
But, even supposing that such a difference could not be 
shown in classical Greek, this of itself would be in no way 
decisive on the matter. The Gospel of Christ might for all 
this put into words, and again draw out from them, new 

1 Cicero {Ttisc. 1. 13) : *Malti de DUs prava sentiunt; omnes tamen 
esse vim et natwram divvnam arbitrantur.' 
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forces, evolve latent distinctions, which those who hitherto 
employed the words may not have required, but which had 
become necessary now. And that this distinction between 
* deity ' and * divinity,* if I may use these words to represent 
severally ^cott/s and ^ctony?, is one which would be strongly 
felt, and which therefore would seek its utterance in Christian 
theology, of this we have signal proof in the fact that the 
Latin Christian writers were not satisfied with 'divinitas,' 
which they found ready to their hand in the writings of 
Cicero and others ; and which they sometimes were content 
to use (see Piper, Theol, Stud, u, Krit, 1876, p. 79 sqq.) ; but 
themselves coined ' deltas ' as the only adequate Latin repre- 
sentative of the Greek OeoTYf^. We have Augustine's express 
testimony to the fact {De Civ, Dei, vii. 1) : * Hanc divinita- 
tern, vel ut sic dixerim deitq,tem ; nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Grseco expressius transferant id quod 
illi OtoTtfra appellant, &c. ; * cf. x. 1, 2. But not to urge this, 
nor yet the different etymologies of the words, that one is to 
^tvat Tiva OeoVf the other to ctvat riva [or rt] Oeiov, which SO 
elearly point to this difference in their meanings, examples, 
80 far as they can be adduced, go to support the same. Both 
OeoTTf^ and OeioTT}^, as in general the abstract words in every 
language, are of late introduction ; and one of them, Oeorq^, 
is extremely rare. Indeed, only two examples of it from 
classical Greek have hitherto been brought forward, one from 
Lucian {Icarom, 9) ; the other from Plutarch {De Def, Orac. 
10) : ovra)9 Ik fikv dv^pcoTrcov €19 '^pcoa?, €k Be •^fxatov ei9 8a(/i.ovas, 
al /3€\tlov€^ ijrvxal rrfv /Acra^oX^v Xafipdvovcrtv, Ik 8c ZaLfWVfuv 
okiyai fiev In XP^^^ iroAAo) Si' aperrj^ KadapOelcrai Travrairacri 
OeoTrjTos fierea-xov : but to these a third, that also from Plu- 
tarch {De Isid. et Osir. 22), may be added. In all of these it 
expresses, in agreement with the view here asserted, Godhead 
in the absolute sense, or at all events in as absolute a sense 
as the heathen could conceive it. ©ctonys is a very much 
commoner word ; and its employment everywhere bears out 
the distinction here drawn. There is ever a manifestation of 
the divine, of some divine attributes, in that to which Oeiom^ 
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is attributed, bat never absolute essential Deity. Thus 
Lucian (De Gal. 17) attributes ^cton/s to HephsBstion, when 
after his death Alexander would hav^ raised him to the 
rank of a god ; and Plutarch speaks of the 0€i6njs -nj^ ^xo^f 
De Plac, Phil, v. 1 ; of. De Is, et Os. 2 ; SulL 6 ; with various 
other passages to the hke effect. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that whether this dis- 
tinction was intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, by St. 
Paul or not, it established itself fiimly in the later theological 
language of the Church — the Greek Fathers using never 
^c((>r)7s, but always ^cdn/s, as alone adequately expressing the 
essential Godhead of the Three several Persons in the Holy 
Trinity. 

Ul. lepovy vaos. 

We have in our Version only the one word • temple ' for both 
of these ; nor is it easy to perceive in what manner we could 
have marked the distinction between them ; which is yet a 
very real one, and one the marking of which would often add 
much to the clearness and precision of the sacred narrative 
(see Fuller, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 427). 'Upov 
(= templum) is the whole compass of the sacred enclosure, 
the Tcftcvos, including the outer courts, the porches, porticoes, 
and other buildings subordinated to the temple itself: at 
oiKoSofKu Tov iepov (Matt. xxiv. 1). But vaoq (= * aedes ') from 
vaoi), ' habito,' as the proper habitation of God (Acts vii. 48 ; 
xvii. 24 ; 1 Cor. vi. 19) ; the oTkos tov ®€ov (Matt. xii. 4 ; cf. 
Exod. xxiii. 19), the German * duom ' or * domus,* is the 
temple itself, that by especial right so called, being the heart 
and centre of the whole ; the Holy, and the Holy of Holies, 
called often dyiW/ia (1 Mace. i. 87 ; iii. 45). This distinction, 
one that existed and was acknowledged in profane Greek and 
with reference to heathen temples, quite as much as in sacred 
Greek and with relation to the temple of the true God (see 
Herodotus, i. 181, 188; Thucydides, iv. 90 [Ta<^/)ov fihr 

kvkXxd TTcpl TO Upov KOL TOV V€iov eiTKaTrTOv] ] V. 18 ; Acts xix. 24, 

27), is, I believe, always assumed in all passages relating to the 
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temple at Jerusalem, alike by Josephus, by Philo, by the 
Septuagint translators, and in the N. T, Often indeed it is 
explicitly recognized, as by Josephus (Antt. viii. 8. 9), who, 
having described the building of the mo9 by Solomon, goes 
on to say : vaov 8' l^ca^cv icpov i^oS6firf(r€v €v rcrpoywo) 
crxfiimTi. In another passage {AntU xi. 4. 8), he describes the 
Samaritans as seeking permission of the Jews to be allowed 
to share in the rebuilding of God*s house ((rvyfcarao-Kcvcurai 
rov vaov), This is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2); but, 
according to his account, it was permitted to them a<liucvovfi€voi% 
CIS TO iepov a-ifieiv rov ©cov — a privilege denied to mere 
Oentiles, who might not, under penalty of death, pass beyond 
their own exterior court (Acts xxi. 29, 80 ; Philo, Leg, ad 
Cat. 81). 

The distinction may be brought to bear with advantage on 
several passages in the N.T. When Zacharias entered into 
" the tenvple of the Lord " to bum incense, the people who 
waited his return, and who are described as standing '' with- 
out *' (Luke i. 10)) were in one sense in the temple too, that 
is, in the tcpov, while he alone entered into the voos, the 

* temple ' in its more limited and auguster sense. We read 
continually of Christ teaching '^ in the temple ** (Matt. xxvi. 
55 ; Luke xxi. 87 ; John viii. 20) : and we sometimes fail to 
understand how long conversations could there have been 
maintained, without interrupting the service of God. But 
this ' temple ' is ever the lepoV, the porches and porticoes of 
which were excellently adapted to such purposes, as they 
were intended for them. Into the vao$ the Lord never 
entered during his ministry on earth; nor indeed, being 

* made under the law,' could he have so done, the right of 
such entry being reserved for the priests alone. It need 
hardly be said that the money-changers, the buyers and 
sellers, with the sheep and oxen, whom the Lord drives out. 
He repels from the Upov, and not from the vao9. Profane as 
was their intrusion, they yet had not dared to establish 
themselves in the temple more strictly so called (Matt. xxi. 12 ; 
John ii. 14). On the other hand, when we read of another 
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Zacharias slain " between the temple and the altar " 
(Matt, xxiii. 86), we have only to remember that * temple ' is 
i/oo's here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, which may perhaps 
have presented itself to many— this namely, Was not the 
altar in the temple ? how then could any locality be described 
as between these two? In the UpoV, doubtless, was the 
brazen altar to which allusion is here made, but not in the 
vads : " in the court of the house of the Lord ** (cf. Josephus, 
AntU viii. 4. 1), where the sacred historian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) 
lays the scene of this murder, but not in the vaM itself. 
Again, how vividly does it set forth to us the despair and 
defiance of Judas, that he presses even into the koos itself 
(Matt, xxvii. 5), into the * adytum ' which was set apart for 
the priests alone, and there casts down before them the 
accursed price of blood 1 Those expositors who affirm that 
here voog stands for UpoV, should adduce some other passage 
in which the one is put for the other. 

§ iv. CTTiTt/Aao), IXiy-^fji (ama, eA,€y;(Os). 

One may * rebuke ' another without bringing the rebuked to 
a conviction of any fauU on his part; and this, either because 
there wis no fault, and the rebuke was therefore unneeded or 
unjust ; or else because, though there was such a fault, the 
rebuke was ineffectual to bring the offender to own it ; and in 
this possibility of * rebuking ' for sin, without * convincing * of 
sin, lies the distinction between these two words. In iwcTLfiav 
lies simply the notion of rebuking ; which word can therefore be 
used of one unjustly checking or blaming another ; in this sense 
Peter * began to rebuke ' his Lord (^pf aro hrvnfmv^ Matt. xvi. 22 ; 
cf. xix. 18 ; Luke xviii. 89) : — or ineffectually, and without any 
profit to the person rebuked, who is not thereby brought to see 
his sin ; as when the penitent robber < rebuked ' (iweTLfm) his 
fellow malefactor (Luke xxiii. 40; cf. Mark ix. 25). But 
iXiyx^tv is a much more pregnant word ; it is so to rebuke 
another, with such effectual wielding of the victorious arms 
of the truth, as to bring him, if not always to a confession. 
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yet at least to a conviction, of his sin (Job v. 17 ; Prov. xix. 
25) ; just as, in juristic Greek, cXcyxciv is not merely to reply 
to, but to refute, an opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, what a light 
does it throw on a multitude of passages in the N. T. ; and 
how much deeper a meaning does it give them. Thus our 
Lord could demand, " Which of you convinceth (ikeyx^t) Me 
of sin ? ** Qohn viii. 46). Many * rebuked * Him ; many laid 
sin to his charge (Matt. ix. 8 ; John ix. 16) ; but none 
brought sin home to his conscience. Other passages also 
will gain from realizing the fulness of the meaning of iXeyxeiv, 
as John iii. 20 ; viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 26 ; Heb. xii. 5 ; but 
above all, the great passage, John xvi. 8 : " When He [the 
Comforter] is come, He will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment ; " for so we have rendered 
the words, following in our * reprove ' the Latin * arguet ; * 
although few, I think, that have in any degree sought to 
sound the depth of our Lord's words, but will admit that 
•convince,* which unfortunately our Translators have rele- 
gated to the margin, or * convict,' would have been the pre- 
ferable rendering, giving a depth and fulness of meaning to 
this work of the Holy Ghost, which * reprove ' in some part 
fails to express.^ ^* He who shall come in my room, shall so 
bring home to the world its own * sin,* my perfect righteous- 
ness,' God's coming 'judgment,' shall so 'convince' the 
world of these, that it shall be obliged itself to acknowledge 
them ; and in this acknowledgement may find, shall be in 
the right way to find, its own blessedness and salvation." 
See more on IXeyxai/ in Pott's Wurzel-WorterbiLch, vol. iii. 
p. 720. 

Between alria and ^€yxos, which last in the N. T. is 
found only twice (Heb. xi. 1 ; 2 Tim. iii. 16), a difference 01 

* Lampe gives excellently well the force of this ^A.€7|ct : * Opus Doc- 
toris, qui yeritatem quffi hactenus non est agnita Ita ad conscientiam 
etiam renitentis demonstrat, ut yictas dare manus cogatur.* See an 
admirable discussion on the word, especially as here used, in Archdeacon 
Hare's Mission of the Comforter^ 1st edit. pp. 528-544 
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a similar character exists. Atria is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to antici- 
pate ; and thus it could be applied, indeed it was applied, to 
the accusation made against the Lord of Glory Himself 
(Matt. xxYii. 87) ; but e\cyxo9 implies not merely the charge, 
but the truth of the charge, and further the maiiifestation of 
the truth ^ of the charge ; nay more than all this, very often 
also the acknowledgement, if not outward, yet inward, of its 
truth on the part of the accused ; it being the glorious prero- 
gative of the truth in its highest operation not merely to 
assert itself, and to silence the adversary, but to silence him 
by convincing him of his error. Thus Job can say of God, 
oAiy^cia icai tKtyx^ Trap' avrov (x^ii. 7) ; ^ and Demosthenes 
(Con. Androt. p. 600) : Hafvirokv XoiSopCa tc koX a ire a 
K€)((af}ixrfi€vov iarlv cXcyxov' atria fiev yap cortv, orav rt9 ij/iXio 
)(p7fa'dfi€Vos Xoyo) fivf irapdir^^ai ttlotiVj «5v Xeyct* cKey^os 8c, 
orav &v av etiry rt9 #cat raX-qOk^ bfiov Bei^g. Gf . Aristotle (jRhet, 
ad Alex. 18) : ^EXcy^os lort /xcv o firj Svvarbv SXKto^ ^X^^'^f ^^^* 
ovrctfs, m rifi€29 kiyofiev. By our serviceable distinction 
between ' convict ' and * convince ' we maintain a difference 
between the judicial and the moral eXcyxos. Both indeed 
will flow together into one in the last day, when every 
condemned sinner will be at once ' convicted ' and ' con- 
vinced ; ' which aU is implied in that " he was speechless " 
of the guest found without a marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 
12 ; cf. Eom. ill. 4). 

§ V. dvdOrjfia, dvdOifia, 

Some affirm that these are merely different spellings of the 
same word, and that they are used indifferently. Were the 
fact so, their fitness for a place in a book of synonyms would 
of course disappear; difference as well as likeness being 

» Therefore Milton could say (P. L, x. 84) ; 

* Conviction to the serpent none belongs : ' 
this was a grace reserved for Adam and Eve, as indeed they only were 
capable of it. 
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necessary for this. Thus far indeed these have right — namely, 
that dvdOrffia and avdOefJia, like evfyrjfUL and €vp€fia, iTrCOrffJia and 
iTTiOefuoL^ must severally be regarded as having been once no 
more than different pronunciations, which issued in different 
spellings, of one and the same word. Nothing, however, is 
more common than for shghtly diverse pronunciations of the 
same word finally to settle and resolve themselves into 
different words, with different orthographies, and different 
domains of meaning which they have severally appropriated 
to themselves ; and which henceforth they maintain in 
perfect independence one of the other. I have elsewhere 
given numerous examples of the kind {English Past and 
Present, 10th edit. pp. 157-164) ; and a very few may here 
sufl&ce : 6pdcros and Odptros,^ * Tbrax ' and * Threx,' * rechtlich ' 
and * redlich,* * fray ' and * frey,' * hamais ' and * hamois,* 
'mettle' and 'metal.' That which may be affirmed of all 
these may also be affirmed of dvdOrffm and dvdOe/m, Whether 
indeed these words had secured each a domain of meaning of 
its own was debated with no Httle heat by some of the chief 
early Hellenists. Foremost names among these are ranged 
on either side ; Salmasius among them who maintained the 
existence of a distinction, at least in Hellenistic Greek ; Beza 
among those who denied it. Perhaps here, as in so many 
cases, the truth did not absolutely lie with the combatants on 
either part, but lay rather between them, though much nearer 
to one part than the other ; the most reasonable conclusion, 
after weighing all the evidence on either side, being this — that 
such a distinction of meaning did exist, and was allowed by 
many, but was by no means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek dvdOrjfia is quite the predominant form, 
the only one which Attic writers allow (Lobeck, Phrynichus, 
pp. 249, 446 ; ParaUp. p. 891). It is there the technical 
word by which all such costly offerings as were presented to 
the gods, and then stcspended or otherwise exposed to view in 
their temples, all by the Eomans termed ' donaria/ as tripods, 

^ Gregory Nazianzene {Carm, ii. 34, 35) : 

Bpdffos 86, ddpffos irphs rit fiij roXfinria, 



. ^ in Ji ! 
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crowns, vases of silver or gold, and the like, were called ; 
these being in this way separated for ever from all common 
and profane uses, and openly dedicated to the honour of that 
deity, to whom they- were presented at the first (Xenophon, 
Anah, v. 8, 5 ; Pausanias, x. 9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek a new thought demanded to find utterance. Those 
Scriptures spoke of two ways in which objects might be holy, 
set apart for God, devoted to Him. The children of Israel 
were devoted to Him ; God was glorified in them : the wicked 
Canaanites were devoted to Him ; God was glorified on them. 
This awful fact that in more ways than one things and 
persons might be Diri (Lev. xxvii. 28, 29) — that they might 
be devoted to God for good and for evil; that there was 
such a thing as being " accursed to the Lord " (Josh. vi. 17 ; 
cf. Deut. xiii. 16 ; Num. xxi. 1-8) ; that of the spoil of the 
same city a part might be consecrated to the Lord in his 
treasury, and a part utterly destroyed, and yet this part and 
that be alike dedicated to Him (Josh. vi. 19, 21), "sacred and 
devote " (Milton) ; — ^this claimed its expression and utterance 
now, and found it in the two uses of one word ; which, while 
it remained the same, just differenced itself enough to indicate 
in which of the two senses it was employed. And here let it 
be observed that they who find separation jrom God as the 
central idea of avdOefia (Theodoret, for instance, on Bom. ix. 
8 : TO avd6€fjLa Si/n-Xrjv l^et rr/v Bidvoiav * koX yap ro a(f>L€p(afJL€vov 
T(o 0€<3 dvd6rjfjt.a ovo/xafcrat, kol to tovtov oAAorptov rrjv avrrjv 
^€1 irpaerjyopCav), are quite unable to trace a common bond 
of meaning between it and dvdOrjfm, which last is plainly 
separation to God ; or to show the point at which they diverge 
from one another ; while there is no difficulty of the kind 
when it is seen that separation to God is in both cases 
implied.^ 

* Flacins lUyricas {Clavis Script, s.v. Anathema) excellently explains 
the manner in which the two apparently opposed meanings nnfold them- 
selves from a single root : * Anathema igitur est res ant persona Deo 
obligata aut addiota ; sive quia £i ab hominibas est pietatis causS. oblata : 
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Already in the Septuagint and in the Apocryphal books 
we find avdOrjfia and avdOefm beginning to disengage them- 
selves from one another, and from a confused and promiscuous 
use. How far, indeed, the distinction is observed there, and 
whether universally, it is hard to determine, from the variety 
of readings in various editions ; but in one of the later critical 
editions (that of Tischeq(lo^, 1850), many passages (such for 
instance as Judith ^. 19 ; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29 ; 2 Mace. ii. 18), 
which appear in some earlier editions negligent of the dis- 
tinction, are foand pbservant of it. In the N. T. the distinction 
that dvdOrjfia is used to express the ' sacrum ' in a better sense, 
dvdOefia in a worse, is invariably maintained. It must be 
allowed, indeed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer ; he may attribute to hazard 
the fact that they fall in with this distinction ; dvdOrjtm 
occurring only once : ** Some spake of the temple, how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts " {dvaOyfrna-iy Luke xxi. 
5 ; even here Godd. A and D and Lachmann read dvaOifiaa-i) ; 
and dvdOefia no more than six times (Acts xxiii. 14 ; Bom. ix. 
3 ; 1 Cor. xii. 8 ; xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9). So far however as 
these uses reach, they confirm this view of the matter ; while 
if we turn to the Greek Fathers, we shall find some of them 
indeed neglecting the distinction ; but others, and these of 
the greatest among them, not merely impHcitly allowing it, 
as does Clement of Alexandria {Coh, ad Gen, iv. 59 : dvdOrjfia 
yeyovafiev rta ©c^ vrrlp XpioTov I where the context plainly 
shows the meaning to be, " we have become a costly offering 
to God'*); but explicitly recognizing the distinction, and 
tracing it with accuracy and precision ; see, for instance, 
Chrysostom, Horn. xvi. in Bom.y as quoted by Suicer {Thes. 

8. V. dvdOifm), 

And thus, putting all which has been urged together, — 

fiive quia justitia Dei tales, ob smgalaria aliqua piaoula veluti in suos 
oarceres poenasque abiipuit, oomprobante et declarante id etiam hominum 
sententid. . . . Duplioi enim de causd, Deas vult aliquid habere ; vel tan- 
quam gratnm acceptumqne ao sibi oblatnm; vel tanqaam sibi ezosum 
suaeqae irsB ao castigationi subjectum ao debitum.' 

O 
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the anterior probability, drawn from the existence of similar 
phenomena in all languages, that the two forms of a word 
would gradually have two different meanings attached to 
them ; the wondrous way in which the two aspects of dedica- 
tion to God, for good and for evil, are thus set out by slightly 
different forms of the same word ; the fact that every passage 
in the N. T., where the words occur, falls in with this scheme ; 
the usage, though not perfectly consistent, of later ecclesi- 
astical books, — I cannot but conclude that avadrjixa and 
• avdOefia are employed not accidentally by the sacred writers 
of the New Covenant in different senses ; but that St, Luke 
uses avdOrffia (xxi. 6) because he intends to express that 
which is dedicated to God for its own honour as well as for 
God's glory ; St. Paul uses dvdOefia because he intends that 
which is devoted to God, but devoted, as were the Canaanites 
of old, to his honour indeed, but its own utter loss ; even as 
in the end every intelligent being, capable of knowing and 
loving God, and called to this knowledge, must be either 
avdOrjfia or dvdOefia to Him (see Witsius, Misc, Sac. vol. ii. 
p. 54, sqq. ; Deyling, Obss, Sac, vol. ii. p. 495, sqq. ; Fritzsche 
on Bom. ix. 8 ; Hengstenberg, Christologie, 2nd ed. vol. iii. 
p. 655 ; Gremer, BibUsch-theologisches Worterhuck, 2nd ed. 
p. 550). 

§ vi. 'n-pO€l>7JT€V<Oy fJUlVT€VOfW.l. 

Upo<f>riT€v<a is a word of constant occurrence in the N. T. ; 
fiavrevofioLi occurs but once, namely at Acts xvi. 16 ; where, 
of the girl possessed with the "spirit of divination," or 
" spirit of Apollo," it is said that she "brought her masters 
much gain by soothsaying'* (jmvrevofievrf). The abstinence 
from the use of this word on all other occasions, and the use 
of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing a notable 
example of that religious instinct wherewith the inspired 
writers abstain from words, whose employment would tend to 
break down the distinction between heathenism and revealed 
religion. Thus evBaifiovCa, although from a heathen point of 
view a religious word, for it ascribes happiness to the favour 
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of some deity, is yet never employed to express Christian 
blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been thus employed, 
Scufuov, which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. 
In like manner dpcnj, the standing word in heathen ethics for 
* virtue,' is of very rarest occurrence in the N. T. ; it is found 
but once in all the writings of St. Paul (Phil, iv, 8) ; and 
where else (which is only in the Epistles of St. Peter), it is in 
quite different uses from those in which Aristotle employs it.^ 
In the same way ^^, which gives us * ethics,* occurs only on 
a single occasion, and, which indicates that its absence 
elsewhere is not accidental, this once is in a quotation from a 
heathen poet (1 Cor. xv. 83). 

In conformity with this same law of moral fitness in 
the admission and exclusion of words, we meet with TrpoKftrf- 
T€V€Lv as the constant word in the N. T. to express the 
prophesying by the Spirit of God: while directly a sacred 
writer has need to make mention of the lying art of heathen 
divination, he employs this word no longer, but fiavrcvecrOai 
in preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut. xviii. 10). What 
the essential difference between the two things, * prophesying ' 
and 'soothsaying,' 'weissagen' (from *wizan * = * wissen') 
and ' wahrsagen,' is, and why it was necessary to keep them 
distinct and apart by different terms used to designate the one 
and the other, we shall best understand when we have con- 
sidered the etymology of one, at least, of the words. But first, 
it is almost needless at this day to warn against what was 
once a very common error, one in which many of the Fathers 
shared (see Suicer, s. v. irpofjuffryii), namely a taking of the irpo 
in 7rpo<l>riT€V€Lv and irpo<f>riTq<; as temporal, which it is not any 
more than in irpoxfiaxTL^, and finding as the primary meaning 
of the word, he who declares things before they come 
to pass. This /oretelling or /oreannouncing may be, and 
often is, of the office of the prophet, but is not of the 
essence of that office; and this as Httle in sacred as in 

* ' Verbam niminm ^umile/ — as Beza, accounting for its absencct 
Bays,—' si cam donis SpirittLs Sancti comparatur.' 

02 
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classical Greek. The vpw^yrifTyfi is the oi^^speaker ; he who 
speaks out the counsel of God with the clearness, energy and 
authority which spring from the consciousness of speaking in 
God's name, and having received a direct message from Him 
to deliver. Of course all this appears in weaker and indis- 
tincter form in classical Greek, the word never coming to its 
full rights until used of the prophets of the true God. But 
there too the irpoi^r^s is the * interpres Deorum ; ' thus 
Euripides {Ion, 872, 418 ; Bacch. 211) : cttcI uv ^eyyos, 
Tctpco-ta, ToS* ovx op^s, cyw trpoffyrfrq^ <roi Xoywy ycnyo-o/jtat : and 
Pindar (Fragm, 15), ftavrcvco, Moto-a, irpo<^aT€w-<u 8* cyw : while 
in Philo {Quis Ber, Div. Hcrt, 52) he is defined as ipfirjvcvq 
®€oi), and again as opyavov ®€ov ^x^'^' Kpovofievov koI 
7r\rjTT6fi€vov aopdrois inr* avrov. From signifying thus the 
interpreter of the gods, or of God, the word abated a Httle of 
the dignity of its meaning, and irpo<l>i]T7f^ was no more than 
as interpreter in a more general* sense ; but still of the good 
and true ; thus compare Plato, Phcedr. 262 d ; and the fine 
answer which Lucian puts into the mouth of Diogenes, when 
it is demanded of him what trade he followed {Vit, Aicct, 8 d). 
But it needs not to follow further the history of the word, as 
it moves outside the circle of Eevelation. Neither indeed 
does it fare otherwise within this circle. Of the irpo<fyqrq^ 
alike of the Old Testament and of the New we may with the 
same confidence affirm that he is not primarily, but only 
accidentally, one who foretells things future ; being rather 
one who, having been taught of God, speaks out his will 
(Deut. xviii. 18 ; Isai. i. ; Jer. i. ; Ezek. ii. ; 1 Cor. xiv. 8). 

In fjMVTcvofiai we are introduced into quite a different 
sphere of things. The word, connected with pAvTis, is through 
it connected, as Plato has taught us, with fiavia and fialvofiau 
It will follow from this, that it contains a reference to the 
tumult of the mind, the fury, the temporary madness, under 
which those were, who were supposed to be possessed by the 
god, during the time that they delivered their oracles ; this 
mantic fury of theirs displaying itself in the eyes rolling, the 
hps foaming, the hair flying, as in other tokens of a more 
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than natural agitation.^ It is quite possible that these 
symptoms were sometimes produced, as no doubt they were 
often aggravated, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls, and the 
like, by the inhalation of earth-vapours, or by other artificial 
excitements (Plutarch, Be Def. Orac, 48). Yet no one who 
believes that real spiritual forces underlie all forms of idolatry, 
but will acknowledge that there was often much more in these 
manifestations than mere trickeries and frauds'; no one with 
any insight into the awful mystery of the false religions of the 
world, but will see in these symptoms the result of an actual 
relation in which these persons stood to a spiritual world — a 
spiritual world, it is true, which was not above them, but 
beneath. 

Bevelation, on the other hand, knows nothing of this 
mantic fury, except to condemn it. "The spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets '* (1 Cor. xiv. 82 ; cf. 
Chrysostom, In Ejp. 1 ad Cor. Horn. 29, ad init.). The true 
prophet, indeed, speaks not of himself; irpofji-qrifi^ yap tSiov 
ovSev airo<f>Oiyy€Taji^ dAAorpia h\ irarra, \nrri\ovvTo^ hripov 
(Philo, Quis Ber. Div» HcBr, 52 ; cf. Plutarch, Amat. 16) ; 
he is rapt out of himself ; he is ev Uvevfmri. (Rev. i. 10) ; 
€V iKarrda-ei, (Acts xi. 6) ; vtto UvevfuiTO^ *Aytou <l>€p6/Ji.€vos 
(2 Pet. i. 21), which is much more than * moved by the 
Holy Ghost,' as we have rendered it ; rather * getrieben,' 
as De Wette (cf . Knapp, Script. Var. Argum. p. 88) ; he is 
OeoXrprros (Cyril of Alexandria) ; and we must not go so far 
in our opposition to heathen and Montanist error as to deny 
this, which some, above all those engaged in controversy 
with the Montanists, St. Jerome for example, have done (see 

* Cicero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superiorities of the 
Latin language over the Greek, claims, and I think with reason, such a 
superiority here, in that the Latin had * divinatio,' a word embodying the 
divine character of prophecy, and the fact that it was a gift of the gods, 
where the Greek had only ficumicfi, which, seizing not the thing itself at 
any central point, did no more than set forth one of the external signs 
which accompanied its giving {De Divin. i. 1) : * Ut alia nos melius multa 
quam Grseci, sic huic prsestantissimffi rei nomen nostri a divis ; Grseci, 
at Plato interpretatur, a furore duxerunt/ 
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the masterly discussion on this subject in Hengstenberg'a 
Christologie, 2nd ed., vol. iii. part 2, pp. 168-188). But then 
he is lifted ahove^ not set beside^ his every-day self. It is not 
discord and disorder, but a higher harmony and a diviner 
order, which are introduced into his soul ; so that he is not 
as one overborne in the region of his lower life by forces 
stronger than his own, by an insurrection from beneath : but 
his spirit is lifted out of that region into a clearer atmosphere^ 
a diviner day, than any in which at other times it is permitted 
«him to breathe. All that he before had still remains his, 
only purged, exalted, quickened by a power higher than his 
own, but yet not alien to his own ; for man is most truly 
man when he is most filled with the fulness of God.^ Even 
within the sphere of heathenism itself, the superior dignity 
of the irpoffirfrq^ to the /xaKTts was recognized ; and recognized 
on those very grounds. Thus there is a well-known passage 
in the TimcBUS of Plato (71 e, 72 a, h\ where exactly for this 
reason, that the fmims is one in whom all discourse of reason 
is suspended, who, as the word itself implies, more or less 
rages^ the line is drawn broadly and distinctly between him 
and the irpoijyijrrj^, the former being subordinated to the 
latter, and his utterances only allowed to pass after they have 
received the seal and approbation of the other. Often as it 
has been cited, it may be yet worth while to cite it, at least 
in part, once more : to twv irpOKJiTjTmv yivoq hrl rais ivOioiq 
fiavT€LaK KptTOts hnKaOiaTOLvai, vofios ' o6s yuoLvrti^ hrovofiaiov<ri 
Tivcs, TO Trav ^yvoiyicOTCs oti t^9 Si* alviyfjuav ovtoi <l>^jjLrj^ koL 
^avTao-cco? inroKpLral koL oi^ti. fu£vTCi9, irpo<f>rJTaL Bk rwv fiavT€vofi€v<t)V 
SiKOLOTaTa ovo/AttfotvT* Sv, The truth which the best heathen 
philosophy had a glimpse of here, was permanently embodied 
by the Christian Church in the fact that, while it assumed 
the irpoKfyrjfTcv^iv to itself, it relegated the fiavreveadaL to that 
heathenism which it was about to displace and overthrow. 

' See John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Prophecy : oh. 4. 
Th^ Difference of the true prophetical Spirit from atl Enthusiasticai 
Imposture, 
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§ vii. TifKopiOf KoAxurt9. 

Of these words the former occurs but once in the N. T. 
(Heb. X. 29), and the latter only twice (Matt. xxv. 46 ; 1 John 
iv. 18) : but the verb rifuopeLv twice (Acts xxii. 5 ; xxvi. 11) ; 
and KoXofctv as often (Acts iv. 21 ; 2 Pet. ii. 9). In rLfnapCa^ 
according to its classical use, the vindicative character of the 
punishment is the predominant thought; it is the Latin 
' vindicatio/ by Cicero {Inv, ii. 22) explained as that act ' per 
quam vim et contumeliam defendendo aut ulciscendo propul- 
samus a nobis, et a nostris ; et per quam peccata punimus ; ' 
punishment as satisfying the inflicter's sense of outraged 
justice, as defending his own honour, or that of the violated 
law. Herein its meaning agrees with its etymology, being 
from rt/xi7, and ovpo9, opaco, the guardianship or protector- 
ate of honour ; * Ehrenstrafe ' it has been rendered in 
German, or better, * Ehrenrettung, die der Ehre der verletzten 
Ordnung geleistete Genugthuung' (Delitzsch). In koXoo-is, 
on the other hand, is more the notion of punishment as it 
has reference to the correction and bettering of the offender 
(see Philo, Leg. ad Cai, 1 ; Josephus, Antt. ii. 6. 8) ; it is 
' castigatio,' and naturally has for the most part a milder use 
than TLfKapia, Thus Plato {Prota^, 828 e) joins KoXao-cts and 
vovOcrqcreis together ; and the whole passage to the end of the 
chapter is eminently instructive as to the distinction between 
the words : ovScts icoXa^ct tous dSi/covKras on, r^SUrjarev, oorts 
fitf (aairep OripCov dXoytoTQis Tt/xcupcirai, . . . dAAa rov fitX- 
AovTos xapiy Lva firf avOis dSiKTyoTy ; the same change in the 
words which he employs occurring again twice or thrice in 
the sentence ; with all which may be compared what Clement 
of Alexandria has said, Pcedag. i. 8. 70 ; and again Strom. 
vii. 16, where he defines KoXdcrcis as /xcptxal TraiSccae, and 
TifMopta as KOKov avraTroSocris. And this is Aristotle's dis- 
tinction (Bhet. i. 10) : 3ia<^€pet 8c TifKopCa koL KoXaa-is ' 17 /xcv 
yap /coAacrt9 rov 'jrd(r\ovTO^ h/€Kd Iotlv ' r/ 8c Tt/Awpta, rov iroiovvros, 
tva d7ro7r\rfp(aOy : of. JSthic. Nic. iv. 5. 10, 11 : Tifuopia Travel 
T^s opyrj^, ^Sov^v avrl rrj^ kvirrfs i/nroLova-a. It is to these and 
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similar definitions that Anlus Gellius refers when he says 
{J^Qct. Ait, vi. 14) : 'Puniendis peccatis tres esse debere 
causas existimatom est. Una est qnaB vov^co-ta, vel KoXao-iv, 
vel Trapaivea-is dicitur ; cum poena adhibetnr castigandi atque 
emendandi gratia ; ut is qui fortuito deliqnit, attentior fiat^ 
correctiorque. Altera est quam ii, qui vocabnla ista curiosius 
diviserunt, rifuopiav appellant. Ea cansa animadvertendi esfc^ 
cum dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in quem est peccatum, tuenda 
est, ne prsetermissa animadversio contemtum ejus pariat, et 
honorem levet : idcircoque id ei vocabulum a conservatione 
honoris factum putant.' There is a profound commentary 
on these words in Goschel's Zerstreute Blatter^ part 2, p. 
848-860 ; compare too an instructive note in Wyttenbach's 
Animadd. in Plutarch, vol. xii. p. 776. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to attempt to 
transfer this distinction in its entireness to the words as 
employed in the N. T. The KoXaa-t^ aUovio^ of Matt. xxv. 46, 
as it is plain, is no merely corrective, and therefore tempo- 
rary, discipline; cannot be any other than the dStaXctTrros 
TifKopCa (Josephus, B. J. ii. 8. 11 ; cf. Antt xviii. 1. 8. ctpy/xos 
018109), the dtSioi rifuopicu (Plato, Ax. 872 a), with which the 
Lord elsewhere threatens finally impenitent men (Mark ix. 
48-48) : for in proof that koXoo-ls with Ko\d^€(r6cu had acquired 
in Hellenistic Greek this severer sense, and was used simply 
as * punishment * or * torment,* with no necessary under- 
thought of the bettering through it of him who endured it, 
we have only to refer to such passages as the following : 
Josephus, Antt, xv. 2. 2 ; Mart. Polycar, 2 ; 2 Mace. iv. 88 ; 
Wisd. xix. 4 ; and indeed to the words of St. Peter himself 
(2 Ep, ii. 9). This much, indeed, of Aristotle's distinction 
still remains, and may be recognized in the scriptural usage 
of the words, that in KoXacrts the relation of the punishment 
to the punished, in ri/xQ>/Ma to the punisher, is predominant. 
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§ viii. 0X1/6^175, aXtiOivos* 

The Latin * verax ' and * verus ' would severally represent 
aK-qOrj^ and aXrfiivo^y and in the main reproduce the distinc- 
tions existing between them ; indeed, the Vulgate does com- 
monly by aid of these indicate whether of the two stands in 
the original ; but we having lost, or nearly lost, * very * (vrai) 
as an adjective, retaining it only as an adverb, have ' true ' 
alone whereby to render them both. It follows that the 
difference between the two disappears in our Version: and 
this by no fault of our Translators — unless, indeed, they 
erred in not recovering * very,* which was Wiclif 's common 
translation of * verus ' (thus John xv. 1, " I am the verri 
vine "), and which to recover would have been easy in their 
time (indeed they actually so use it at Gen. xxvii. 21, 24) ; as 
it would not be impossible in ours. We in fact do retain it 
in the Nicene Creed, where it does excellent service — * very 

God of very God* (^€ov aX-qOivov Ik 0€ov aX-qOivov). It 

would have been worth while to make the attempt, for the 
differences which we now efface are most real. Thus God is 
^17^179, and He is also aXriOivo^ : but very different attributes 
are ascribed to Him by the one epithet, and by the other 
He is aXrfOiijs (John iii. 88; Rom. iii. 4; =* verax'), inas- 
much as He cannot lie, as He is aij/evBrj^ (Tit. i. 2), the truth- 
speaking, and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, Ion, 1554). 
But He is aXrjOivos (1 Thess. i. 9 ; John xvii. 8 ; Isai. Ixv. 16 ; 
= ' verus '), very God, as distinguished from idols and all 
other false gods, the dreams of the diseased fancy of man, 
with no substantial existence in the world of realities (cf. 
AthenaBus, vi. 62, where one records how the Athenians 
received Demetrius with divine honours : m ^l-q ftovos ^co? 
akriOivos^ 01 h* aXKoi KaOevSova-iy, rj diro^-qfiovcriv, ^ ovk cto-t). 
" The adjectives in -i-vos express the material out of which 
anything is made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, of 
quality and origin, to the object denoted by the substantive 
from which they are derived. Thus ^X-i-vos means 'of 
wood,* * wooden ; * [oarpaK-L-vo^, * of earth,* * earthen ; * voX- 
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1-V09, * of glass,' * glassen ; *] and oXiy^-t-vos signifies * genuine,* 
made up of that which is true [that which, in chemical 
language, has truth for its stuff and base]. This last 
adjective is particularly apphed to express that which is all 
that it pretends to be ; for instance, pure gold as opposed to 
adulterated metal " (Donaldson, New Gratylus, p. 426). 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does not of 
necessity follow, that whatever may be contrasted with the 
AkfjOivos must thereby be concluded to have no actual exist- 
ence, to be altogether false and fraudulent. Inferior and 
subordinate realizations, partial and imperfect anticipations, 
of the truth, may be set over against the truth in its highest 
form, in its sipest and completest development ; and then to 
this last alone the title aXtjOivo^ will be vouchsafed. Eahnia 
has said well {Abendmahl, p. 119) : " ^AXrjOi^ schliesst das 
Unwahre und Unwirkliche, dXry^tvos das seiner Idee nicht 
Entsprechende auf . Das Mass des aXrjOrj^ ist die Wirklichkeit, 
das des SikrjOivos die Idee. Bei ^17^9 entspricht die Idee 
der Sache,bei aXrjOivo^ die Sache der Idee." Thus Xenophon 
affirms of Gyrus {Anab. i. 9. 17), that he commanded dkrjOivov 
oi-pdrevfici, an army indeed^ an army deserving the name ; but 
he would not have altogether refused this name of ' army ' 
to inferior hosts; and Plato {Tim. 25 a), calling the sea 
beyond the Straits of Hercules, xeXayos ovtcd?, aX-qOivos xoiatos, 
would imply that it alone realized to the full the idea of the 
great ocean deep ; cf. Bep, i. 847 d: bri^ ovn aXriOi.vo<; apx<av ; 
and again vi. 499 : aXrjOLvrj^ ^iXooro^ta? akrjOivos ^0)9. We 
should frequently miss the exact force of the word, we might 
find ourselves entangled in serious embarrassments, if we 
understood 0X17^11^09 as necessarily the Pnie opposed to the 
false. Bather it is very often the substantial as opposed to 
the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen {in Joan, tom. ii, § 4) 
has well expressed it : aXrjOivo^, irpbs avTt^iaaroXrjv (TKia^ Koi 
rvTTov Kal €iKdvo9. Thus at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of 
the a-KqvTj aXrfOLvrj into which our great High Priest entered ; 
which, of course, does not imply that the tabernacle in the 
wilderness was not also most truly pitched at God's bidding. 
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and according to the pattern which He had shown (Exod. 
XXV.); but only that it, and all things in it, were weak 
earthly copies of heavenly realities {avrirvira twv ak-qSiviov) ; 
the passing of the Jewish High Priest into the Holy of Holies, 
with all else pertaining to the worldly sanctuary, being but 
the (TKta rSiv fi€XX6vT(ov ayaOStv, while the a-tafm, the SO filling 
up of these outlines that they should be bulk and body, and 
not shadow any more, was of Christ (Col, ii. 17).^ 

So, too, when the Baptist announces, " The law was 
given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ " 
(John i. 17), the antithesis cannot lie between the false 
and the true, but only between the imperfect and the perfect, 
the shadowy and the substantial. In like manner, the Eternal 
Word is declared to be to ^ws to oXtjOivov (John i. 9), not 
denying thereby that the Baptist was also " a burning and 
a shining light '* (John v. 85), or that the faithful are ** lights 
in the world " (Phil. ii. 15 ; Matt. v. 14), but only claiming 
for a ^eater than all to be " the Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.*' ^ Christ proclaims Himself 

6 apT09 6 dXrj0t,v6s (John vi. 82), not suggesting thereby that 

1 This F. Spanheim (Dub. Evang, 106) has well put : " 'AK-fideut in 
Scripturd. Saord. interdum sumitur ethice, et opponitur falsitati et men- 
dacio ; interdum mystice, et opponitur typis et umbris, ut eU^y illis re- 
Bpondens, quae Veritas alio modo etiam <r&fAa vocatur a Spiritu S. opposita 
Tp flr«i$." Cf. Deyling, Obss. Sac, vol. iii. p. 317 ; vol. iv. pp. 548, 627 ; 
and Delitzsch : * £s ist Beiname dessen was seinem Namen und Begrifife 
im voUsten, tiefsten, uneingesohranktesten Sinne entspricht, dessen was 
das was es heisst nioht bios relativ ist, sondern absolut ; nicht bios mate- 
riell, sondern gelstig und geistlich ; nioht bios zeitlich, sondern ewig ; 
nicht bios bildlich, d. h. vorbildlioh, abbildlioh, nachbildlich, sondern 
gegenbildlich und urbildlich.' 

1 Lampe {in loc,) : * Innuitur ergo hie oppositio turn luminarium 
naturalium, qualia fuere lux creationis, lux Israelitarum in ^gypto, lux 
columnfB in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectorali; qufe non nisi umbrsd 
fuere hujus veraa lucis ; turn eorum, qui false se esse lumen hominum 
gloriantur, quales sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna EcclesiaB JudaicsB, qui cum 
ortu hujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel ii. 31 ; turn denique verorum quoque 
luminarium, sed in minore gradu, quseque omne suum lumen ab hoc 
Lumine mutuantur, qualia sunt omnes Sancti, Dootores, Angeli luois, 
ipse denique Joannes Baptista.' 
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the bread which Moses gave was not also " bread of heaven " 
(Ps. cv. 40), but only that it was such in a secondary inferior 
degree ; it was not food in the highest sense, inasmuch as it did 
not nourish up unto eternal life those that ate it (John vi. 49). 
He is 17 &fnr€\os 17 aXrjOimj (John XV. 1), not thereby denying 
that Israel also was God's vine (Ps, Ixxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21), 
but affirming that none except Himself realized this name, 
and all which this name implied, to the full (Hos. x. 1; 
Deut. xxxii. 82).^ It would be easy to follow this up further; 
but these examples, which the thoughtful student will 
observe are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in the writings of this Evangehst aXrjOivo^ is 
used two and twenty times as against Ave times in all the 
rest of the N. T., he will scarcely esteem accidental. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the differences 
between these two words, we may affirm of the aXrjOrjs, that 
he fulfils the promise of his hps, but the oXtjOlvos the wider 
promise of his name. Whatever that name imports, taken in 
its highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever according to that 
he ought to be, that he is to the full. This, let me further 
add, holds equally good of things as of persons ; maroC and 
oXyjOlvoC are therefore at Bev. xxi. 5 justly found together. 

§ ix. OepaTrwv, Sov\o^, 8ta#covo?, oucerrf^, xnnipirrjS' 

The only passage in the N. T. in which Oepdirtav occurs is 
Heb. iii. 5 : " And Moses verily was faithful in all his house, 
as a servant " (ws BepaTrtov), The allusion here to Num. xii. 7 
is manifest, where the Septuagint has given Ocpdirwv as its 
rendering of n^.y ; it has done the same elsewhere (Exod. iv. 
10; Deut. iii. 24; Josh. i. 2), yet has not made this its 
constant rule, frequently rendering it not by Oepdirmv, but by 
80OA09, out of which latter rendering, no doubt, we have at 
Eev. XV. 8, the phrase, Mmvaijs 6 Sovko^ tov ®€ov. It will 

1 Lampe : * Christus est Vitis vera, . . . et quS, talis prcBponi, quin 
et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc sjmbolo in scriptis 
propheticis pinguntur.' 
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not follow that there is no difference between hovXo^ and 
0€pa?r(ov ; nor yet that there may not be occasions when the one 
word would be far more fitly employed than the other ; bat 
only that there are frequent occasions which do not require 
the bringing out into prominence of that which constitutes 
the difference between them. And such real difference there 
is. The hovko^y opposed to IKtvOtpo^ (1 Cor. xii. 13 ; Rev. xiii. 
16 ; xix. 18 ; Plato, Gorg. 502 d), having Sco-Trariys (Tit. ii. 9), 
or in the N. T. more commonly Kvpios (Luke xii. 46), as 
its antithesis, is properly the * feo7ki-man,' from Sew, * ligo,' 
one that is in a permanent relation of servitude to another, 
his will altogether swallowed up in the will of the other ; 
Xenophon {Gyrop. viii. 1.4) : oifuy BovXoi aicovrcsroi? ScoTrorais 
innjp€Tova'L. He is this, altogether apart from any ministra- 
tion to that other at any one moment rendered ; ^e Oepdirtov, 
on the other hand, is the performer of present services, with 
no respect to the fact whether as a freeman or slave he 
renders them ; as bound by duty, or impelled by love ; and 
thus, as will necessarily follow, there goes habitually with the 
word the sense of one whose services are tenderer, nobler, 
freer than those of the 8oi}Ao?. Thus Achilles styles Patroclus 
his Oepdirtav (Homer, IL xvi. 244), one whose service was not 
constrained, but the ofiBcious ministration of love ; very much 
like that of the squire or page of the Middle Ages. Meriones 
is Oepdtroiv to Idomeneus (xxiii. 118), Sthenelus to Diomed, 
while all the Greeks are dc/oaTrovrc? "Apiyoy (ii. 110 and often ; 
cf. Nagelsbach, Homer. Theologies p. 280). Hesiod in like 
manner claims to be Mova-dwv Oepdvtov: not otherwise in 
Plato {Syffvp. 208 c) Eros is styled the olkoXovOos koI Bepd-jnav 
of Aphrodite ; cf . Pindar, Pyth. iv. 287, where the Oepdvwv is 
contrasted with the hpdxmj^. With all which agrees the 
definition of Hesychius {ol h/ Sevrepardiei ^tXot), of Ammonius 
(ot VTrorerayfjievoi ^iXot), and of Eustathius (twv tfylKwv ol Spaari- 
Kwrepot). In the verb Oepairtvetv (=* curare *), as distinguished 
from 8ovX€U€iv, and connected with * faveo,' * foveo,' Odkira}, 
the nobler and tenderer character of the service comes still 
more strongly out. It may be used of the physician's 
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watchful tendance of the sick, man's service of God, and is 
beautifully applied by Xenophon {Mem. iv. 8. 9), to the care 
which the gods have of men. 

It will follow that the author of tl|e Epistle to the 
Hebrews, calling Moses a BipaTriav in the house of God (iii. 5), 
implies that he occupied a more confidential position, that a 
freer service, a higher dignity was his, than that merely of a 
8ovAo9, approaching more closely to that of an oixovofio^ in 
God's house ; and, referring to Num. xii. 6-8, we find, con- 
firming this view, that an exceptional dignity is there ascribed 
to Moses, lifting him above other SovXol of God ; * egregius 
domesticus fidei tuaa * Augustine {Conf. xii. 23) calls him ; cf. 
Deut. xxxiv. 6, where he is oiKerr)^ Kvpiov, In agreement with 
this we find the title Oepairmv Kvpiov given to Moaes (Wisd. x. 
16), but to no other of the worthies of the Old Covenant men- 
tioned in the chapter ; to Aaron indeed at xviii. 21. It would 
have been well if our Translators had seen some way to 
indicate the exceptional and more honourable title here given 
to him who " was faithful in all God's house.'* The Vulgate, 
which has 'famulus,' has at least made the attempt (so 
Cicero, ^famula IdsBSd matris ') ; Tyndal, too, and Cranmer, 
who have 'minister,' perhaps as adequate a word as the 
language affords. 

Neither ought the distinction between Blokovo^ and SovXo^ 
to be suffered to escape in an English Version of the N. T. 
There is no difficulty in preserving it. Ataicovos, not from Std 
and KovL^i one who in his haste runs through the dust—a, 
mere fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the quantity of the 
antepenultima in 8ia/covos — is probably from the same root as 
has given us Skuko), < to hasten after,' or ' pursue,' and thus 
indeed means ' a runner ' still (so Buttmann, Lexil. i. 219 ; 
but see Doderlein, Lat. Syn, vol. v. p. 185). The difference 
between SiaKovo^ on one side, and Soi)Xo9 and OepaTriov on the 
other, is this — that ^lolkovo^ represents the servant more in 
his activity for the work (SiaKovo^ rov cvayycXtov, Col. i. 28 : 
2 Cor. iii. 6 ; Eph. iii. 7) ; rather in his relation, either 
servile, as that of the Soi)Xo9, or more voluntary, as in the case 
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of the OepaTTwvy to a person. The attendants at a feast, and 
this with no respect to their condition as free or servile, are 
hoKovoi (John ii. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 18). The importance of 
preserving the distinction between 8ovAo9 and SuIkovo^ may be 
illustrated from the parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt, 
xxii. 2-14), In our Version the king's " servants *' bring in 
the invited guests (ver. 8, 4, 8, 10), and his *' servants" are 
bidden to thrust out that guest who was without a wedding 
garment (ver. 18) : but in the Greek, those, the bringers-in of 
the guests, are BovXol : these, the f ulfillers of the king's sen- 
tence, are Biokovol — this distinction being a most real one, 
and belonging to the essentials of the parable ; the Bovkoi 
being men, the ambassadors of Christ, who invite their 
fellow-men into his kingdom now, the dta#coi/oi angels^ who 
in all the judgment acts at the end of the world evermore 
appear as the executors of the Lord's will. The parable, it is 
true, does not turn on this distincfcion, yet these ought not 
any more to be confounded than the SovXol and OefjurraC of 
Matt. xiii. 27, 80 ; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

OiK€T7j^ is often used as equivalent to 3oi)Xo9. It certainly 
is so at 1 Pet. ii. 18 ; and hardly otherwise on the three 
remaining occasions on which it occurs in the N. T. (Luke xvi. 
18; Acts X. 7: Bom. xiv. 4); nor does the Septuagint 
(Exod. xxi. 27 ; Deut. vi. 21 ; Prov. xvii. 2) appear to recog- 
nize any distinction between them ; the Apocrypha as little 
(Ecclus. X. 25). At the same time ouccn;? (=' domesticus ') 
fails to bring out and emphasize the servile relation so 
strongly as SovXo^ does; rather contemplates that relation 
from a point of view calculated to mitigate, and which actually 
went far to mitigate, its extreme severity. He is one of the 
household, of the ' family,' in the older sense of tiiis word ; 
not indeed necessarily one born in the house ; oucoycvrjs is the 
word for this in the Septuagint (Gen. xiv. 14 ; Eccles. ii. 7) ; 
*vema,' identical with the Gothic 'bairn,' in the Latin; 
compare ' criado ' in the Spanish ; but one, as I have said, of 
the family ; ohcen]^ karlv 6 Kara rrp/ ouciav SutrpCfitov, k&v 
cXcu^cpos ^, KOLvov (AthenaBUS, vi. 98) ; the word being used 
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in the best times of the language with so wide a reach as to 
include wife and children; so in Herodotus (viii. 106, and 
often) ; while in Sophocles {Track, 894) by the oUirajL the 
children of Deianira can alone be intended. On the different 
names given to slaves and servants of various classes and 
degrees see AthensB^us, as quoted above. 

'YvrjpirrjSf which only remains to be considered, is a word 
drawn from military matters ; he was originally the rower 
(from i/ocWo), ' remigo '), as distinguished from the soldier, on 
board a war-galley ; then the performer of any strong and 
hard labour; then the subordinate official who waited to 
accomplish the behests of his superior, as the orderly who 
attends a commander in war (Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 2. 18) ; 
the herald who carries solemn messages (Euripides, Hec, 
508). Prometheus intends a taunt when he characterizes 
Hermes as ®€wv vTny/oeriys (iEschylus, Prom. Vinct. 990), one 
who runs on the errands of superior gods. In this sense, as 
an inferior minister to perform certain defined functions for 
Paul and Barnabas, Mark was their vTrtipirq^ (Acts xiii. 5) ; 
and in this official sense of lictor, apparitor, and the hke, we 
find the word constantly, indeed predominantly used in the 
N. T. (Matt. V. 25 : Luke iv. 20 ; John vii. 82 ; xviii. 18 ; 
Acts V. 22). The mention by St. John of 8oi)Xot and vTrrfpirai 
together (xviii. 18) is alone sufficient to indicate that a 
difference is by him observed between them; from which 
difference it will follow that he who struck the Lord on the 
face (John xviii. 22) could not be, as some suggest, the 
same whose ear the Lord had just healed (Luke xxii. 51), 
seeing that this was a SoOXos, that profane and petulant 
striker a innjperqs, of the High Priest. The meanings of 
SuiKoyo^ and vmjpenjg are much more nearly allied ; they do in 
fact continually run into one another, and there are innumer- 
able occasions on which the words might be indifferently 
used; the more official character and functions of the 
v7rr)piT7js is the point in which the distinction between them 
resides. See Vitringa, De Synagogd Vetere, pp. 916-919, 
the Dictionary of the Bible, article Minister. 
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§ X. 8ciA.(a, <f}60os9 cvXajGcio. 

Of these three words the first, SeiXla, is used always in a bad 
sense ; the second, (jiofio^, is a middle term, capable of a good 
interpretation, capable of an evil, and lying indifferently 
between the two ; the third, cvXa^cia, is quite predominantly 
used in a good sense, though it too has not altogether 
escaped being employed in an evil. 

AciXia, equivalent to the Latin * timor,' and having 
Opa<rvT7i9 (* foolhardiness ') for its contrary extreme (Plato, 
Tim, 87 a), is our * cowardice.' It occurs only once in the 
N. T., 2 Tim. i. 7; where Bengel says, exactly on what 
authority I know not, * Est timor cujus caussB potius in animo 
sunt quam foris ; ' but SciXiaco at John xiv. 27 ; and SciXo? at 
Matt. viii. 26 ; Mark iv. 40 ; Bev. xxi. 8 : the SctXoi in this 
last passage being those who in time of persecution have 
under fear of suffering denied the faith ; of. Eusebius, Hist, 
Eccl, viii. 8. It is joined to avavhptia (Plato, Phcedr, 254 c ; 
Legg. ii. 659 a), to XctTrorafta (Lysias, Orat in Alcib. p. 140), 
to \l/vxpoTrj9 (Plutarch, Fab, Max, 17), to licXvo-ts (2 Mace. iii. 
24) ; is ascribed by Josephus to the spies who brought an ill 
report of the Promised Land {Antt, iii. 15. 1) ; being con- 
stantly set over against dvS/ocia, as SetXos over against avSpelos : 
for example, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato's Protagoras, 360 d ; see too the lively description 
of the 8€t\o5 in the Characters (27) of Theophrastus. AciXta 
seeks to shelter its timidity under the more honorable title 
of €v\d^€La ^ (Philo, De Fort. 5) ; pleads for itself that it is 
indeed da<f>aX€i,a (Plutarch, Anim, an Corp, Aff, Pej, 8 ; Philo, 
Quod Det, Pot. Insid, 11). 

<&o/3os, very often united with rpofjio^ (as at Gen. ix. 2 ; 
Beut. xi. 25 ; Exod. xv. 16 ; 1 Cor. ii. 8 ; Phil. ii. 12), and 
answering to the Latin * metus,' is a middle term, and as 
such used in the N. T. sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener 
in a good. Thus in a bad sense. Bom. viii. 15 ; 1 John iv. 
18 ; cf. Wisd. xvii. 11 ; but in a good. Acts ix. 81 ; Bom. iii. 

* * And calls that providence, which we call flight^ — Dbyden. 

D 
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18 ; Ephes. vi. 6 ; Phil. ii. 12 ; 1 Pet. i. 17. Being this 
ficoroi/, Plato, in the Protagoras as referred to above, adds 
aicrxpo? to it, as often as he would indicate the timidity which 
misbecomes a man. On the distinction between 'timor,' 
< metus/ and ' formido ' see Donaldson, Complete Latin 
Grammar, p. 489. 

EvAajScta only occurs twice in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7 [where 
see Bleek] ; and xii. 28), and on each occasion signifies piety 
contemplated as a/sar of God ; la vigilance ^ regard du mal 
(Godel). The image on which it rests is that of the careful 
taking hold and wary handling, the cv XafiPaveaOai, of some 
precious yet fragile vessel, which with ruder or less anxious 
handling might easily be broken (^ yap evXdpeia craJfct iravra, 
Aristophanes, Aves, 77), as in Balde's sublime funeral hymn 
on the young German Empress — 

* Quam manibns osseis tangit, 
Grystallinam phialam frangit. 
O inepta et rnstioa Mors, 
O oaduoa javenonlsB sors 1 ' 

But such a cautious care in the conducting of affairs (the 
word is joined by Plutarch to irpovoia, MarcelL 9 ; xP^crifwo- 
raTTj 0€(ov it is declared by Euripides, Phc&n, 794) ; springing 
as in part it will from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open 
to the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes, who opposes 
cvXa^cia to OpaxTtys (517), claims for himself that he was only 
evXap-qs, where his enemies charged him with being BciXos and 
SiroXiios : while in Plutarch (Fab. 17) cvXa^iys and SweXTrioros 
are joined together. It is not wonderfal then that fear should 
have come to be regarded as an essential element of cvAa^cia, 
sometimes so occupies the word as to leave no room for any 
other sense (Josephus, Antt. xi. 6. 9), though for the most 
part no dishonorable fear (see, however, a remarkable ex- 
ception, Wisd. xvii. 8) is intended, but one which a wise and 
good man might fitly entertain. Cicero {Ttisc, iv. 6) : ' De- 
clinatio [a malis] si cum ratione fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque 
intelligatur in solo esse sapiente ; qusB autem sine ratione et 
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cum exanimatione humili atque fractd, nominetur metiis,' 
He has probably the definition of the Stoics in his eyes. 
These, while they disallowed ^^09 as a Tra^os, admitted 
cvAa^cta, which they defined as ac/cAxo-cs o-uv A^ya> (Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom, ii. 18), into the circle of virtues; thus 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. 1. 116) : r^v 3^ cvXa^ciav [ivavrlav 
ijxialv €?vcu] T<f fl>6Pi^y dwrav evXjoyov l/c/cA.t(riv * (jiO^rjOrjcrcaOai 
fjtkv yap Tov <ro<^i/ ovSa/iUos, evXaPrj^-qa-eaOaL Ml and 
Plutarch {De Bejpugn. Stoic. 11) quotes their maxim : to yap 
evXa^eixrOai ao^fMiv Ihuov, Yet after all, these distinctions 
whereby they sought to escape the embarrassments of their 
ethical position, the admission for instance that the wise 
man might feel ' suspiciones quasdam et umbras afifectuum,' 
but not the ' affectus ' themselves (Seneca, De Ird, i. 16 ; cf. 
Plutarch, Do Virt. Mor. 9), were nothing worth ; they had 
admitted the thing, and were now only fighting about words, 
with which to cover and conceal the virtual abandonment of 
their position, being ovofwrofiaxoi, as a Peripatetic adversary 
lays to their charge. See on this matter the full discussion 
in Clement of Alexandria, Strom, ii. 7-9; and compare 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei, ix. 4. On the more distinctly rehgious 
aspect of evXdpeia there will be opportunity to speak here- 
after (§ xlviii.). 

§ xi. KaKiOj KOKOrlOeLa. 

It would be a mistake to regard /coicia in the N. T. as 
embracing the whole complex of moral evil. In this latitude 
no doubt it is often used ; thus dperrj and Kojcia are virtue and 
vice (Plato, Bep. iv. 444 d) ; dperal Kal KaKuu virtues and vices 
(Aristotle, Bhet. ii. 12 ; Ethic. Nic. vii. 1 ; Plutarch, Gonj. 
PrcBc. 26, and often) ; while Cicero {Ttcsc. iv. 15) refuses to 
translate KaKia by ' malitia,' choosing rather to coin ' vitio- 
sitas ' for his need, and giving this as his reason : ' Nam 
malitia certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas omnium ; ' 
showing plainly hereby that in his eye KaKia was the name, 
not of one vice, but of the viciousness out of which all 
vices spring. In the N. T., however, KaKia is not so much 

d2 
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viciousness as a special form of vice. Were it viciousness, other 
evil habits of the mind would be subordinated to it, as to a 
larger term including the lesser ; whereas in fact they are 
coordinated with it (Rom. i. 29 ; Col. iii. 8 ; 1 Pet. ii. 1). We 
must therefore seek for it a more special meaning ; ajid, com- 
paring it with irovqpCay we shall not err in saying that KaKia 
is more the evil habit of mind, the * malitia,' by which Cicero 
declined to render it, or, as he elsewhere explains it, * versuta 
et fallax nocendi ratio ' {Nat Deor. iii. 80 ; De Fin, iii. 11 in 
fine) ; while Tn^mrjpCa is the active outcoming of the same. 
Thus Calvin says of KOKta (Eph. iv. 81) : * Significat hoc 
verbo [Apostolus] ammi pravitatem qusB humanitati et 
SBquitati est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur,' or as 
Cicero defines * malevolentia ' {Ttisc, QucBst iv. 9) : * voluptas 
ex malo alterius sine emolumento suo.' Our English Trans- 
lators, rendering KaKia so often by * malice ' (Ephes. iv. 81 ; 
1 Cor. V. 8 ; xiv. 20 ; 1 Pet. ii. 1), show that they regarded it 
very much in this light. With this agrees the explanation of 
it by Theodoret on Bom. i. : KaKiav icoXct Trjv \lrv)(rjs ctti to, x^ipo} 
poTTiyv, KoL Tov €7rl pXa^jj tot) TrAas yivofievoy Xoytcfiov, Not 
exactly but nearly thus the author of what long passed as a 
Second Epistle of Clement's, but which now is known not to 
be an Epistle at all, warns against KaKia as the forerunner 
(7rpoo8oMro/oos) of all other sins (§ 10). Compare the art. 
Bosheit in Herzog's Beal-Encyclopddie, 

While KaKia occurs several times in the N. T., KaKoijOeia 
occurs but once, namely in St. PauPs long and terrible 
catalogue of the wickednesses with which the heathen world 
was filled (Bom. i. 29) ; but some four or five times in the 
Books of the Maccabees (8 Mace. iii. 22 ; vii. 8 ; 4 Mace. i. 4 ; 
iii. 4) ; KaK07]$rj^ there as well (4 Mace. i. 25 ; ii. 16) ; never 
in the Septuagint. We have translated it 'malignity.' 
When, however, we take it in this wider meaning, which 
none would deny that it very often has (Plato, Bep, i. 848 d ; 
Xenophon, De Yen. xiii. 16), or in that wider still which 
Basil the Great gives it {Beg, Brev. Int. 77 : KaKo^Oem fi4v 
ioTLVy ws Xoytfo/Attt, avrrj rj TrfHorrj Kal K€Kpvfifi€vri KaKia tov t^Oovs), 
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making it, as he thus does, exactly to correspond to the ' ill 
nature ' of our early divines (see my Select Glossary, s. v.), 
just as the author of the Third Maccabees (iii. 22) speaks of 
some r^ avfJLKJivTto KaKorf$€L<jf. to koXov aTrcoora/ACVOi, Sii/vc/ccos 8^ 
€15 TO <l)av\ov €KV€voKT€s, wheu, I Say, its meaning is so far 
enlarged, it is very difficult to assign to it any domain which 
will not have been already preoccupied either by KaKia or 
irovrjpia, I prefer therefore to understand KaKWjO^uL here in 
the more restricted meaning which it sometimes possesses. 
The Geneva Version has so done, rendering it by a peri- 
phrasis, " taking all things in the evil part ; " which is 
exactly Aristotle's definition, to whose ethical terminology 
the word belongs (BheU ii. 18) : lort yap KaKo-qO^va. ro hrl rh 
X^Lpov vTro\xifjiPdv€Lv airavTa : or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, * a 
baseness of nature by which we take things by the wrong 
handle, and expound things always in the worst sense ; ' ^ 
the * malignitas interpretantium ' of Pliny {Ep. v. 7) ; * being 
exactly opposed to what Seneca {De Jrd, ii. 24) so happily 
calls the * benigna rerum BBstimatio.* For precisely such a 
use of KaK&qOiOi see Josephus, AntU vii. 6. 1 ; cf. 2 Sam. x. 8. 
This giving to all words and actions of others their most 
imfavorable interpretation Aristotle marks as one of the vices 
of the old, in that mournful, yet for the Christian most 
instructive, passage, which has been referred to just now ; 
they are /caKoiy^cts and KoxvirowroL, We shall scarcely err 
then, taking KOKonjOeiaf at Bom. i. 29, in this narrower mean- 
ing ; the position which it occupies in that dread catalogue of 
sins entirely justifying us in treating it as that peculiar form 
of evil which manifests itself in a malignant interpretation of 
the actions of others, a constant attribution of them to the 
worst imaginable motives. 

Nor should we take leave of icaKoi/^cta without noticing 

' Grotias : ' Cam qusB possumus in bonam partem interpretari, in 
pejorem rapimns, contra quam exigit officiam dilectionis.' 

' How striking, by the way, this use of * interpreter,' as * to interpret 
awryj^ in Tacitus (himself not wholly untouched with the vice), Pliny, 
and the other writers of their age. 
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the deep psychological truth attested in this secondary mean- 
ing which it has obtained, namely, that the evil which we 
trace in ourselves makes us ready to suspect and believe evil 
in others. The icaicoT/^s, being himself of an evil moral 
habit, projects himself, and the motives which actuate him, 
into others round him, sees himself in them ; for, according 
to our profound English proverb, * HI doers are ill deemers ; ' 
or, as it runs in the monkish line, ' Autumat hoc in me quod 
novit perfidus in se ; ' and just as Love on the one side, in 
those glorious words of Bchiller, 

* delightedly believes 
Diyinities, being itself divine ; ' 

SO that which is itself thoroughly evil finds it impossible to 
believe anything but evil in others (Job i. 9-11 ; ii. 4, 6). 
Thus the suitors in the Odyssey, at the very time when they 
are laying plots for the life of Telemachus, are persuaded that 
he intends at a banquet to mingle poison with their wine, 
and so to make an end of them all {Odys$. ii. 829, 880). 
lago evidently believes the world to be peopled with lagoes, 
can conceive of no other type of humanity but his own 
Well worthy of notice here is that remarkable passage in the 
BepubUc of Plato (iii. 409 a, b), where Socrates, showing 
how well it is for physicians to have been mainly conversant 
with the sick, but not for teachers and rulers with the bad, 
explains how it comes to pass that young men, as yet uncor- 
rupted, are €vrj$€L^ rather than KaK07]d€Ls, arc ovk €)(ovT€i cv 
iavToii irapaSeiyfjjara bfuouyjraOrj rol^ Trovqpoi^, 



§ xii. dya?raQ), ^iXco). 

We have made no attempt to discriminate between these 
words in our English Version. And yet there is often a 
difference between them, well worthy to have been noted and 
reproduced, if this had lain within the compass of our 
language ; being very nearly equivalent to that between 
' diligo ' and < amo ' in the Latin. To understand the exact 
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distinction between these, will help us to understand thai 
between those other which are the more immediate object of 
our inquiry. For this we possess abundant material in Cicero, 
who often sets the words in instructive antithesis to one 
another. Thus, writing to one friend of the affection in 
which he holds another {Ep, Fam. xiii. 47) : ' Ut scires ilium 
a me non diligi solum, verum etiam amari ; ' and again 
{Ad Brut. 1) : * L. Olodius valde me diUgit, vel, ut cfw^aTMccSrcpov 
dicam, valde me amat.' From these and other like passages 
(there is an ample collection of them in Doderlein's Latein. 
Synon. vol. iv. pp. 98 seq.), we might conclude that * amare,* 
which answers to (^iXciv, is stronger than ' diligere,' which, as 
we shall see, corresponds to ayairSiv. This is true, but not all 
the truth. Emesti has successfully seized the law of their 
several uses, when he says : * Diligere magis ad judicium, 
amare vero ad intimum animi sensum pertinet.' So that, in 
fact, Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying, — ' I do not 
esteem the man merely, but I hve him ; there is something of 
the passionate warmth of affection in the feeling with which 
I regard him.' 

It will follow, that while a friend may desire rather 
* amari ' than * diligi ' by his friend, there are aspects in which 
the ' diligi ' is more than the ' amari,' the ayaTraxrOai than the 
f^iXcro-^ai. The first expresses a more reasoning attachment, 
of choice and selection (* (iiligere '=* c?eligere '), from a seeing 
in the object upon whom it is bestowed that which is worthy 
of regard ; or else from a sense that such is due toward the 
person so regarded, as being a benefactor, or the like ; while 
the second, without being necessarily an unreasoning attach- 
ment, does yet give less account of itself to itself ; is more 
instinctive, is more of the feelings or natural affections, 
implies more passion ; thus Antonius, in the funeral discourse 
addressed to the Eoman people over the body of Caesar : 
€<^iX?7craT€ avrov a>5 iraripa, koI '^ y air rjcrar€ &s cvc/oyenyv 
(Dion Cassius, xliv. 48). And see in Xenophon {Mem. ii>. 
7. 9, 12) two passages throwing much light on the relation 
beween the words, and showing how the notions of respect 
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Sfkl tefeufoee v» CQctrhroallj im|vHrf in the «y«3rir, whidi, 
IlKmj^ not ezelT:;^^ bj, aze sail not involTcd in* the ^M^. , 

TbtUI m tbC; feecmd oC tbese, «1 |ccr «k nr^Mm €<^^>0cr, o 6c 

^ 44<A4/iin9 ^/wxo. Out of this it maj be explained, that 
iriiile men are eantinnzMLj hidden ayaxur -m Sm 'Halt. xxiL 
ir7 ; Loke x. 27 ; 1 Cor. TiiL 8;, and good men dedaied so to 
do (Bom. tHL 28 ; 1 Pet L 8 ; 1 John ir. 21), the ^cA^t^ 
€l€//f< is commandibd to them nerer. The Fathei; indeed, both 
Ayaw^ Tf/y YV/v (John iiL So;, and abo ^cAa tdt Ylor (John t. 
20; ; with the first ci which statements such passages as 
Matt. iiL 17, with the second such as John L 18; Pror. YiiL 
22, HO, maj be brought into connexion. 

In almost all these passages of the N. T., the Ynlgate, by 
the help of ' diligo ' and ' amo/ has preserved a distmction 
which we have let go. This is especiallj to be r^pnetted at 
John xxi« 15-17 ; for the passing there of the original from 
one word to the other is singolarlj instmctivey and should by 
no means escape as mmoticed In that threefold ** Lovest 
thou Me ? " which the risen Lord addresses to Peter, He asks 
him first, Aya-n-^ fu ; At this moment, when all the pnlses in 
the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beating with a 
passionate affection toward his Lord, this word on that Lord's 
lips sounds far too cold; to very imperfectly express the 
warmth of bis affection toward Him. The question in any 
form would have been grievous enough (ver. 17); the 
language in which it is clothed makes it more grievous still.' 
He therefore in his answer substitutes for the ayairas of 
Christ the word of a more personal love, 4>i\io ore (ver. 16). 
And this he does not on the first occasion only, but again 
upon a second. And now at length he has triumphed ; for 
when his Lord puts the question to him a third time, it is 
not A.ya7r^% any more, but (^iXct?. All this subtle and delicate 
play of feeling disappears perforce, in a translation which 

> Dongel generally has the honour * rem acu tetigisse ; * here he has 
lingularly missed the point, and is wholly astray : * iuyartw^ amare, est 
neooHsltudinis et afleotiis ; ^iK^tv^ diligere, judicii.* 
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either does not care, or is not able, to reproduce the variation 
in the words as it exists in the original. 

I observe in conclusion that Ipw?, c/oav, ipaan^, never 
occur in the N. T., but the two latter occasionally in the 
Septuagint ; thus ipSiv, Esth, ii. 17 ; Prov. iv. 6 ; ipaanlj^ 
generally in a dishonorable sense as * paramour ' (Ezek. 
xvi. 83 ; Hos. ii. 6) ; yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii. 2) more 
honorably, not as = * amasius,' but * amator.' Their absence 
is significant. It is in part no doubt to be explained from 
the fact that, by the corrupt use of the world, they had 
become so steeped in sensual passion, carried such an atmo- 
sphere of unholiness about them (see Origen, Prol, in Cant. 
0pp. tom. iii. pp. 28-80), that the truth, of God abstained 
from the defiling contact with them ; yea, devised a new 
word rather than betake itself to one of these. For it should 
not be forgotten that dydin) is a word born within the bosom 
of revealed religion : it occurs in the Septuagint (2 Sam. xiii. 
15 ; Cant. ii. 4 ; Jer. ii. 2), and in the Apocrypha (Wisd. iii. 9) : 
but there is no trace of it in any heathen writer whatever, 
and as little in Philo or Josephus ; the utmost they attain to 
here is tfyiXavOpioTrLa and <]66A.a8€X<^6a, and the last never in any 
sense but as the love between brethren in blood (cf. Cremer, 
Worterbiich d. N. T. Ghrdcitdt, p. 12). But the reason may 
lie deeper still. ^Epcu? might have fared as so many other 
words have fared, might have been consecrated anew, despite 
of the deep degradation of its past history ; ^ and there were 
tendencies already working for this in the Platonist use of it, 
namely, as the longing and yearning desire after that unseen 
but eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may here be 

^ On the attempt which some Christian writers had made to dis- 
tinguish between * amor * and * dilectio ' or • caritas,' see Augustine, De 
Civ. Deiy xiv. 7: *Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse dilectionem sive 
caritatem, aliud amorem. Dicunt enim dilectionem accipiendam esse in 
bono, amorem in malo.' He shows, by many examples of 'dilectio^ 
and * diligo ' used in an ill sense in the Latin Scriptures, of ' amor * 
and *amo' in a good, the impossibility of maintaining any such 
distinction. 
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everywhere traced ; ^ or/oavtos Ipois, Philo in this sense has 
called it (De Vit. Cont. 2 ; De Vit Mos. in. 1). But in the 
very fact that ipm (=6 Sctvo? t/icpos, Sophocles, Track. 476), 
did express this yearning desire (Euripides, Ion, 67 ; Alcestis, 
1101) ; this longing after the unpossessed (in Plato's exquisite 
mythus, Symp. 203 b, "E/ows is the offspring of lima), lay 
its deeper unfitness to set forth that Christian love, which is 
not merely the sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, with 
the longing after fulness, not the yearning after an un- 
attained and in this world unattainable Beauty ; but a love 
to God and to man, which is the consequence of God's love 
already shed abroad in the hearts of his people. The mere 
longing and yearning, and Ipcos at the best is no more, has 
given place, since the Incarnation, to the love which is not in 
desire only, but also in possession. That €poi^ is no more is 
well expressed in the lines of Gregory Nazianzene (Carm, ii. 
84, 160, 151) : 

11 6$ OS ^ ope^is 17 Kakwv ^ fjir) koAcov, 



§ xiii. OaXcuraa, iriXayo^ 

The connexion of OaXajcrcra with the verb rapda-cretv, that it 
means properly the agitated or disturbed, finds favour with 

^ I cannot regard as an evidence of such reconsecration the well- 
known words of Ignatius, Ad Rom. 7 : & ^m^s (pas iffra^pwrat. It is far 
more consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles to take ^p»s 
subjectvoely here, * My love of the world is crucified,* i.e. with Christ ; 
rather than objecti/oely, * Christ, the object of my love, is crucified.' 

^ Consult on fyas the noble fragment from Sophocles, preserved by 
Stobseus : 

N6<niti^ %pwro5 rovr^ i<l}i/ji€pov kokSu, 

e-^d(/i* hv avrh fii) kok&s air fucd(rai, 

hrcw irdyov <pav4vros cudpiov x^po^'' 

KpT^araXXov apvdffwtn irouBes ixrra'yri, 

rh frpwr' ^xovaiv ^Boyhs xoraiviovs, 

r4\os 8* 6 xv/ibs oW Hirtos iupf 6eX« 

oIjt^ iv X^poiv rh Krrjixa trifupiopov n4v€iw» 

otrw 76 Tohs ipSfvras axnhs tfxepos 

Bpay Kal rh fiij Bpop xo/JJucis TrpoieTCU. 
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Curtius (p. 696) and with Pott {Etym. Forsch. vol. ii. p. 56). 
Schmidt dissents (vol. i. p. 642); and urges that the pre- 
dominant impression which the sea makes on the beholder is 
not of unrest but of rest, of quietude and not of agitation ; that 
we must look for the word's primary meaning in quite another 
direction : daXoo-cra, he says, * ist das Meer nach seiner natiir- 
lichen Beschaffenheit, als grosse Salzflufc, und dem Sinne 
nach von dem poetischen SXs durch nichts unterschieden.' 
It is according to him ' the great salt flood.' But not enter- 
ing further into this question, it will be enough to say 
that, like the Latin ' mare,' it is the sea as contrasted with 
the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii. 15 ; Acts iv. 24) ; or 
perhaps more strictly as contrasted with the shore (see Hay- 
man's Odyssey, vol. i. p. xxxiii. Appendix), TleXayos is the 
vast uninterrupted level and expanse of open water, the 
* altum mare,' ^ as distinguished from those portions of it 
broken by islands, shut in by coasts and headlands (Thucy- 
dides, vi. 104 ; vii. 49 ; Plutarch, Timol 8).' The suggestion 
of breadth, and not depth, except as an accessory notion, 
and as that which will probably find place in this open sea, 
lies in the word ; thus Sophocles {(Ed, Col. 659) : ficucpov to 
Sevpo TreXayos, ovSk irXuKTLfiov : SO too the murmuring Israelites 
{Philo, Vit, Mos. i. 85) liken to a xcXayos the far-reaching 
sand-flats of the desert ; and in Herodotus (ii. 92) the Nile 
overflowing Egypt is said xcXaytitctv ra irthCa, which yet it 
only covers to the depth of a few feet ; cf . ii. 97. A passage in 
the Tinmus of Plato (25 a, h) illustrates well the distinction 

* It need hardly be observed that, adopted into Latin, it has the same 
meaning : 

' JJipelagus tenaere rates, nee jam amplias ulla 
Ocourrit tellus, maria midique et undique csBlom.' 

Virgil, Mn. v. 8. 

* Hippias, in the Protagoras of Plato (338 o), charges the eloquent 
sophist with a tftt^ytw cts ir€\a70s r&v Kiyotv, iiTroKpir^avra 'piv. This 
last idiom reappears in the French * noyer la terre,' applied to a ship 
sailing oat of sight of land ; as indeed in Virgil's * PhsBacnm absoondimas 
aroes.' 
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between the words, where the title of irikayo^ is refused to 
the Mediterranean Sea : which is but a harbour, with the 
narrow entrance between the Pillars of Hercules for its 
mouth ; while only the great Atlantic Ocean beyond can be 
acknowledged as dXiy^tvos irovro^y ireXayo^ ovrws. Compare 
Aristotle, De Mun. 8 ; Meteorol. ii. 1 : piova-a 8' 17 OdkaTra 
^atverat Kara rets oTevoTrjras [the Straits of Gibraltar], ewrov 
8ta 7r€pL€)(0V(rav yrjv cts fiLKpov €k fieydXov crvvdyerai iriXayos* 

It might seem as if this distinction did not hold good on 
one of the two occasions upon which irikayoq occurs in the 
N. T., namely Matt, xviii. 6 : "It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea'' {koI KaTaTroima-Oy Iv Ta> 
ir€kdy€L 7^5 ^oXooroTys). But the sense of depth, which un- 
doubtedly the passage requires, is here to be looked for in the 
KaTairovTur&S : — Trorros (not in the N. T.) being connected 
with pdOos, PvOo^ (Exod. xv. 5), PevOo^^ perhaps the same 
word as this last, and implying the sea in its perpendicula/r 
depth, as ttcAo^os (=* maris SBquor,' Virgil, JEn. ii. 780), the 
same in its horizontal dimensions and extent. Compare 
Doderlein, Lat. Syn. vol. iv. p. 75. 



§ xiv. (TKXrjpoi, avarrjpo^. 

In the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the slothful 
servant charges his master with being a-KX-qpo^y "an hard 
man " (ver. 24) ; while in the corresponding parable of St. 
Luke it is avorrypos, " an austere man " (xix. 21), which he 
accuses him of being. It follows that the words must be 
nearly allied in meaning ; but not that they are identical in 
this. 

S/cXrypos, derived from o-kcXXo), <r/cX^mt (= * arefacio '), is 
properly an epithet applied to that which through lack of 
moisture is hard and dry, and th6s rough and disagreeable to 
the touch ; or more than this, warped and intractable, the 
' asper ' and ' durus ' in one. It is then transferred to the 
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region of ethics, in which it chiefly moves, expressing there 
roughness, harshness, and intractability in the moral nature 
of a man. Thus Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 8) is o-icXi/pos, and no 
epithet could better express the evil conditions of the churl. 
For other company which the word keeps, we find it asso- 
ciated with avx/Aiypos (Plato, Symy. 195 d) ; avrLnnro^ (Theat. 
155 a; Plutarch, De Pyth. Orac. 26) ; AfierdarTpoKlyo^ (Plato, 
Crat. 407 d) ; aypios (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 8 ; Plutarch, 
Cons, ad ApolL 8) ; avrjSwroq {Prac. Ger. Beip. 8) ; dTn^nys 
(De Vit Pvd.) ; avcpaoros (De Adul. et Am. 19) ; rpaxvs (De 
Lib. Ed. 18); diraCBcvro^ (Alex. Virt. seu Fort. Or. i. 5); 
aTpeirroi (Diogenes Lagrtius, vii. 1. 64, 117); a<^T;vtaoT^ 
(Philo, De Septen. 1) ; av6dBrj^ (Gen. xlix. 8) ; irovrfpos (1 Sam. 
xxv. 8). It is set over against emjOiKo^ (Plato, Charm. 176 d) ; 
jLtoXttKos (Prolog. 831 d) ; paXOaKo^ (Symp. 196 d ; Sophocles, 
(Edip. Col. 771). 

Avony/jos, which in the N. T. appears but once (Luke 
xix. 21), and never in the Septuagint, is in its primary mean- 
ing applied to such things as draw together and contract the 
tongue, are harsh and stringent to the palate, as new wine 
not yet mellowed by age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus 
Cowper, describing himself, when a boy, as gathering from 
the hedgerows * sloes austere,' uses * austere * with exactest 
propriety. But just as we have transferred * strict ' (from 
' stringo') to the region of ethics, so the Greeks transferred 
avarriposy with an image borrowed from the taste, as in 
<r/cXi;pds from the touch. Neither does this word set out any- 
thing amiable or attractive in him to whom it is applied. It 
keeps company with diySiys (Plato, Bep. iii. 898 a) ; ojcparos 
and dmjSwToq (Plutarch, PrcBc. Conj. 29) ; avrj^va-To^ (Phoc. 5) ; 
W^cKooTos ^ (De Adul. et Am. 14) ; 7ri#cpo? (ibid. 2) ; dycXaoros 
and &v€VT€VKToq (De Cup. Div. 7) ; avx/^^pos (Philo, De PrcBm. 

> In Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self-willed, joined 
by him to AreyKroSt that is, not to be moulded and fashioned like moist 
clay, in the hands of another, * eigensinnig ; ' being one of the many 
which, in all languages, beginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nic. iv. 7. 4), have ended with a bad. 
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et Posn, 6) ; while Eudemus {Ethic. Eudem. vii. 5) contrasts 
the avcmjpos with the curpciTrcXo?, using the latter word in a 
good sense. 

At the same time none of the epithets with which avarrjpo^ 
is associated imply that deep moral perversity which lies in 
many with which o-icXi/pds is linked ; and, moreover, it is met 
not seldom in more honorable company; thus it is joined 
with <T<a<f}p(av continually (Plutarch, Prac, Gonj, 7, 29 ; QucbsU 
Gr, 40) ; with fiova-ucos {Symp. v. 2) ; with o-oM^povt/cds (Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Pcedag, ii. 4) ; one, otherwise yewaio^ 
Kol fieyasy is avarrfpos as not sacrificing to the Graces (Plutarch, 
Amat 28); while the Stoics affirmed all good men to be 

* austere ' (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 117) : /cat avarrfpov^ 
8c <l>cunv cTvot Travras tovs crTrouSatovs, tw firJT€ avrovs wpos "^Bovrp^ 
6/JLiX.€LV, fiTJrc Trap* oAAcov ret Trpos "^Sovrjv irpoahc^^etrOai : of . Plu- 
tarch, PrcRC, Gonj, 27. In Latin, * austerus ' is predominantly 
an epithet of honour (Doderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 232) ; 
he to whom it is applied is earnest and severe, opposed to all 
levity ; needing, it may very well be, to watch against harsh- 
ness, rigour, or moroseness, into which he might easily lapse 
— ('non austeritas ejus tristis, non dissoluta sit comitas,' 
Quintilian, ii. 2. 5) — but as yet not chargeable with these. 

We may distinguish, then, between them thus : a-KKrjpo^ 
conveys always a reproach and a grave one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and in the earlier use of that 
word) uncivil ; in the words of Hesiod, d^a/iaKros e^cov 
KpaT€p6<l>pova $vfi6v. It is not SO with avarrjpos. This epithet 
does not of necessity convey a reproach at all, any more 
than the German 'streng,' which is very different from 

* hart ; ' and even where it does convey a reproof, it is one pf 
far less opprobrious a kind; rather the exaggeration of a 
virtue pushed too far, than an absolute vice. 
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Thebe is a twofold theological interest attending the distinc- 
tion between euccov and the two words which are here brought 
into comparison with it ; the first belonging to the Arian 
controversy, and turning on the fitness or unfitness of the 
words before us to set forth the relation of the Son to the 
Father ; while the other is an interest that, seeming at first 
sight remote from any controversy, has yet contrived to 
insinuate itself into more than one, namely, whether there be 
a distinction, and if so, what it is, between the ' image ' 
(ciica>v) of God, in wMchy and the ' likeness ' (ofioicoo-i?) of God, 
after which, man was created at the beginning (Gen. i. 26). 

I need hardly remind those who will care to read this 
volume of the distinction drawn between the words during the 
course of the long Arian debate. Some there may be who 
are not acquainted with Lightfoot's note on Col. i. 15 in his 
Commentary on the Golossians. Them I must refer to his 
discussion on the words eiicuv rov ®€ov. It is evident that 
cocctfv (from ci#c(o, iouca) and ofiomfjM, might often be used as 
equivalent, and in many positions it would be indifferent 
whether one or the other were employed. Thus they are 
convertibly used by Plato {Phcedr. 250 (), o/iouofiaTa and 
cucove? alike, to set forth the earthly copies and resemblances 
of the archetypal things in the heavens. When, however, the 
Church found it necessary to raise up bulwarks against Arian 
error and equivocation, it drew a strong distinction between 
these two, one not arbitrary, but having essential difference 
in the words themselves for its ground. Ehctov (=' imago' 
='imitago *=a'jr€LK6vurfia^ and used in the same intention of 
the Logos by Philo, Leg, Alleg, iii. 81), always assumes a 
prototype, that which it not merely resembles, but from which 
it is drawn, a TrapaSeiyfrn (Philo, ibid.) ; it is the German 
* Abbild,* which invariably presumes a * Vorbild ; ' thus 
Gregory Nazianzene {Orat. 86) : avny yap cikovos <^vcrts, fitfjLrjfia 
cTvai Tov apxervTov, Thus, the monarch's head on the coin is 
ciiccov (Matt. xxii. 20) ; the reflection of the sun in the water 
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is ct/cwv (Plato, PhcBdo, 99 d) ; the statue in stone or other 
material is ehctop (Eev. xiii. 14) ; and, coming nearer to the 
heart of the matter than hy any of these illustrations we 
have done, the child is I/h/avxos cUwv of his parents. But in 
the ofiotw/ua or 6fioto)cns, while there is resemblance, it by no 
means follows that it has been acquired in this way, that it is 
derived : it may be accidental, as one egg is like another, as 
there may exist a resemblance between two men in no way akin 
to one another. Thus, as Augustine in an instructive passage 
brings out {Qucest, Ixxxiii. 74), the * imago ' (=€ik(ov) includes 
and involves the * similitudo,' but the ' similitudo ' (=6/Aota)o-ts) 
does not involve the * imago.' The reason will at once be 
manifest why ct/cwv is ascribed to the Son, as representing his 
relation to the Father (2 Cor. iv. 4 ; Col. i. 15 ; cf. Wisd. vii. 
26) ; while among all the words of the family of ofioto?, not 
merely none are so employed in the Scripture, but they have 
all been expressly forbidden and condemned by the Church ; 
that is, so soon as ever this has had reason to suspect that 
they were not used in good faith. Thus Hilary, addressing an 
Arian, says, " I may use them, to exclude Sabellian error ; 
but I will not suffer you to do so, whose intention is 
altogether different " {Con. Constant Imp. 17-21). 

Et/cctfv, in this its augustest application, like x^paKn/p and 
Airavyao-fm (Heb. i. 8), with which theologically it is nearly 
allied, like l<ro7rrpov, aTfu<s, airoppoia (Wisd. vii. 26, 26), like 
c-Kid (Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. 81 ; but not Heb. x. 1), which 
are all remoter approximations to the same truth, is indeed 
inadequate ; but, at the same time, it is true as far as it 
goes ; and in human language, employed for the setting forth 
of truths which transcend the limits of human thought, we 
must be content with approximate statements, seeking for 
the complement of their inadequacy, for that which shall 
redress their insufficiency, from some other quarter. Each 
has its weak side, which must be supported by strength 
derived from elsewhere. Eikwv is weak ; for what image is 
of equal worth and dignity with the prototype from which it 
is imaged ? But it has also its strong side ; it implies an 
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archetype from which it has been derived and drawn ; while 
ofioton;?, 6fio(Wt9, and words of this family, expressing mere 
si/milarity, if they did not actually imply, might yet suggest, 
and if they suggested, would seem to justify, error, and that 
with no compensating advantage. Exactly the same con- 
siderations were at work here, which, in respect of the verbs 
yevyav and KrCt^uv, did in this same controversy lead the 
Church to allow the former and to condemn the latter. The 
student who would completely acquaint himself with all the 
aspects of the great controversy to which these words, in 
their relation to one another, gave rise, above all, as to the 
exact force of cuccov as applied to the Son, will find the 
materials admirably prepared to his hand by Petavius, 
De Trin, ii. 11 ; iv. 6 ; vi. 5, 6 ; while Gfrorer {PhilOj vol. i. 
p. 261 sqq.) will give him the very interesting, but wholly 
inadequate, speculations of the Alexandrian theosophists on 
the same subject. 

The second interest in the discrimination of these words 
lies in the question, which has often been discussed, whether 
in that great fiat announcing man's original constitution, 
''Let us make man in ouv image (icar' cikovo, LXX., D^^ 
Heb.), after our likeness *' (#ca^' ofioiwo-ti', LXX., n-1bl Heb.), 
anything different was intended by the second from the first, 
or whether the second is merely to be regarded as consequent 
upon the first, " in our image," and therefore " after our 
likeness " Both the elxwv and o/jloloxti^ are claimed for man in 
the N. T. : the cucwv, X Cor. xi. 7 ; the 6ftota>o-i?, Jam. iii. 9. 
The whole subject is discussed at large by Gregory of Nyssa 
in a treatise which he has devoted exclusively to the question 
iPpp. 1688, vol ii. p. 22-84), but mainly in its bearing on 
controversies of his own day. He with many of the early 
Fathers, as also of the Schoolmen, affirmed a real distinction. 
Thus, the gr^at Alexandrian theologians taught that the 
eucdv was something m which men were created, being 
common to all, and continuing to man as much after the Fall 
as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the o/Aotwo-ts was something 
toward which man was created, that he might strive after and 

E 
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attain it ; Origen (De Prin. ill. 6) : ' Imaginis dignitatem in 
primd conditione percepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in 
oonsummatione servata est;' of. in Joan. torn. xx. 20; 
Irenaeus, v. 16. 2 ; Tertullian, De Bapt 5. Doubtless the 
Platonist studies and predilections of the illustrious theo- 
logians of Alexandria had some influence upon them here, 
and on this distinction which tiiey drew. It is well known 
that Plato presented the o/jlolovo-Ocu r^ ®e^ Kara to Swardv 
(ThecBt. 176 a) as the highest scope of man's life ; and indeed 
Clement {Strom, ii. 22) brings the great passage of Plato to 
bear upon this very discussion. The Schoolmen, in like 
manner, drew a distinction, although it was not this one, 
between ' these two divine stamps upon man.' Thus Anselm, 
Medit. 1™*; Peter Lombard, Sent. ii. dist. 16; H. de S. 
Victore, De ' Animd, ii. 25 ; De Sac. i. 6. 2 : * Imago 
secundum cognitionem veritatis, similitude secundum amorem 
virtutis ; ' the first declaring the intellectual, as the second 
the moral, preeminence in which man was created. 

Many, however, have refused to acknowledge these, or 
any other distinctions, between the two declarations; as 
Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to Elliott 
the Indian Missionary's inquiries on the subject, rejects them 
all as groundless conceits, though himself in general only too 
anxious for distinction and division {Life and Times^ by 
Sylvester, vol. ii. p. 296). They were scarcely justified in 
this rejection. The Alexandrians, I believe, were very near 
the truth, if they did not grasp it altogether. There are 
portions of Scripture, in respect of which the words of 
Jerome, originally applied to the Apocalypse, * quot verba 
tot sacramenta,' hardly contain an exaggeration. Such an 
eminently significant part is the history of man's creation 
and his fall, all which in the first three chapters of Genesis 
is contained. We may expect to find mysteries there ; pro- 
phetic intimations of truths which it might require ages upon 
ages to develop. And, without attempting to draw any very 
strict line between eucwv and 6/ju>iWi9, or their Hebrew 
counterparts, we may be bold to say that the whole history 
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of man, not only in his original creation, but also in his 
after restoration and reconstitution in the Son, is significantly 
wrapped up in this double statement; which is double for 
this very cause, that the Divine Mind did not stop at the 
contemplation of his first creation, but looked on to him as 
^' renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created 
him " (Col. iii. 10, on which see Bishop Lightfoot in loco) ; 
because it knew that only as partaker of this double benefit 
would he attain the true end for which he was ordained. 



§ xvi. do-a>Tta, cureXycia. 

It is little likely that one ao-coros will not be curcXyi/s also ; 
but for all this axrvrrCa. and aVeXyeia are not identical in mean- 
ing ; they will express different aspects of his sin, or at any 
rate contemplate it from different points of view. 

'Ao-cDTta, a word in which heathen ethics said much more 
than they intended or knew, occurs thrice in the N. T. 
(Ephes. V. 18 ; Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; once in the Septua- 
gint (Prov. xxviii. 7) and once in the Apocrypha, being there 
joined with /ca)/ju)i (2 Mace. vi. 4). We have further the 
adverb dowa>s, at Luke xv. 18 ; and ao-oiros once in the 
Septuagini (Prov. vii. 11). At Ephes. v. 18 we translate it 

* excess ; ' in the other two places, * riot,' as ^wv c£cr(i>TO)?, 
^<in riotous living;" the Vulgate always by 4uxuria' and 
4uxuriose,' words implying in medieved Latin a loose and 
profligate habit of living which is strange to our * luxury ' 
and * luxuriously ' at the present ; see my Select Glossary, 
fl. w. in proof. '^Ao-oiros is sometimes taken in a passive 
sense, as = ao-oxTros (Plutarch, Aldh. 8) ; one who cannot be 
saved, a-io^ea-Oai fiJri Wa/Acvos, as Clement of Alexandria 
(Padag. ii. 1. 7) explains it, * perditus * (Horace, Sat. i. 2. 15), 

* heillos,' or as we used to say, a * losel,' a * hopelost ' (this 
noticeable word is in Grimeston's Polybitis) ; Grotius : 
' Genus hominum ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus 
deplorata sit;' the word being, so to speak, prophetic of 

e2 
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their doom to whom it was applied.^ This, however, was 
quite the rarer use ; more commonly the ao-on-os is one who 
himself cannot save, or spare, =' prodigus ; ' or, again to use 
a good old English word more than once employed by Spenser, 
but which we have now let go, a * scatterling.' This extra- 
vagant squandering of means Aristotle notes as the proper 
definition of tto-on-ui {Ethic, Nic. iv. 1. 8) : do-wrta ioTiv 
vTTcpjSoX^ TTcpt ')(prjimTa, The word forms part of his ethical 
terminology ; the IKcvOipio^, or the truly liberal man, keeps 
the golden mean between the two d#cpa, namely, do-corm 
(= * effusio ') on one side, and dvcXcv^cptia, or ignoble stingi- 
ness (= ' tenacitas,' Augustine, Ep\ 167. 2), on the other. 
It is in this view of acrwria that Plato {Bep. viii. 660 e), when 
he names the various catachrestic terms, according to which 
men call their vices by the names of the virtues which they 
caricature, makes them style their do-cDria, ficyoAoTrpc-Treia : 
compare Quintilian {Inst viii. 86) : * Pro luxuri^t liberalitas 
dicitur.' 

But it is easy to see that one who is aa-ttyro^ in this sense 
of spending too much, of laying out his expenditure on a 
more magnificent scheme than his means will warrant, 
slides easily, under the fatal influence of flatterers, and of all 
those temptations with which he has surrounded himself, 
into a spending on his ovm lusts and appetites of that with 
which he parts so freely, laying it out for the gratification of 
his own sensual desires. Thus the word takes a new colour, 
and indicates now not only one of a too expensive, but also, 
and chiefly, of a dissolute, debauched, profligate manner of 
living ; the German * liederlich.' Aristotle has noted this 
(Ethic, Nic, iv. 1. 85) : 8io ical dicoAaorot avrGv [twv d<ra>Tajv} 

* Thus in the Adelphi of Terence (vi. 7), one having spoken of a 
youth * luxu perditunii* proceeds : 

* ipsa si capiat SaluSy 
Servare prorsus non potest hano f amiliam.' 

No doubt in the Greek original there was a threefold play here on icun-os. 
awTTjpia and (r(&(€iy, which the absence of a corresponding group of 
words in Latin has hindered Terence from preserving. 



• 
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€to-tv ot xoAAot • €v\€p(h^ yap dvoAto-Korrcs Koi ct? ra? d/coXacrtas 
SairavrjpOL ctcrt, Kai 8ta to /x,^ wpos to koXov f^v, Trpos Tots rjSovas 
d-n-oKXivova-Lv, Here he explains a prior statement : tov^ 
cLKparei^ «al cis dKoXaoriav Sawanypovs dcrcoTOvs KoXovfiev {ibid, § 8). 

In this sense do-wTta is used in the N. T. ; as we find 
oxTuyrCaL and Kpauirdkai joined elso where together (Heroclian, 
ii. 5). The two meanings will of course run often into one 
another, nor will it be possible to keep them strictly asunder. 
Thus the several examples of the do-coTos, and of do-wTta, 
which AthensBus (iv. 59-67) gives, are sometimes rather of 
one kind, sometimes of the other. The waster of his goods 
will be very often a waster of everything besides, will lay 
waste himself — his time, his faculties, his powers ; and, we 
may add, uniting the active and passive meanings of the 
word, will be himself laid waste ; he at once loses himself* 
and is lost. In the Tabula of Cebes, 'Aa-wCa, one of the 
courtesans, the temptresses of Hercules, keeps company with 
'A/cpaorta, ^AirXtfOTLa and KoAaiccta. 

The etymology of aa-iXyeia is wrapped in obscurity ; some 
going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city of Pisidia, whose 
inhabitants were infamous for their vices; while others 
derive it from 6iKy€Lv, probably the same word as the German 
* schwelgen : ' see, however, Donaldson, Cratylus, 8rd edit, 
p. 692. Of more frequent use than do-wTta in the N. T., it is 
in our Version generally rendered *.lasciviousness * (Mark 
vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21 ; Gal. v. 19 ; Ephes. iv. 19 : 1 Pet. 
iv. 8 ; Jude 4) ; though sometimes * wantonness * (Rom. xiii. 
18 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18) ; as in the Vulgate now * impudicitia,' and 
now * luxuria ; ' even as it is defined in the Etymologicon 
Magnum as eroLfiorr}^ wpos iraa-av "qSoinjv, If our Translators 
or the Latin had impurities and lusts of the flesh exclusively 
in their eye, they have certainly given to the word too narrow 
a meaning. 'Ao-cAycia, which, it will be observed, is not 
grouped with such in the catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 
22, is best described as wanton lawless insolence ; being 
somewhat stronger than the Latin ' protervitas,' though of 
the same quality, more nearly * petulantia,* Chrysostom 
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{Horn. 87 in Matt) joining h-afijvnj^ with it. It is defined by 
Basil the Great {Beg. Brev, Int. 67) as ^o^eo-i? ^fm^ /117 
excva-a rj firj if>€f>ovcra aXyo^ ajBkrjrucov. The acrcXy^, as Passow 
observes, is very closely allied to the ippurruco^ and ofcoAaaros^ 
being one who acknowledges no restraints, who dares what- 
soever his caprice and wanton petulance may suggest.^ None 
would deny that Surikyeua may display itsdf in acts of what 
we call ' lasciviousness ; ' for there are no worse displays gf 
vfipi^ than in these ; but still it is their petulance, their 
insolence, which this word, linked by Polybius (v. Ill) with 
Pia, expresses. Of its two renderings in our Version, ' wan- 
tonness ' is the best, standing as it does in a remarkable 
ethical connexion with do-eXycia, and having the same 
duplicity of meaning. 

In numerous passages the notion of lasciviousness is 
altogether absent from the word. In classical Greek it is 
defined (Bekker's Anecdotal p. 451) ^ fier €injp€a(rfiov koI 
OpaxTvrrjfTfyi pCa. Thus, too, Demosthenes in his First 
. Philippic^ 42, denounces the cUrcXycia of Philip ; while else- 
where he characterizes the blow which Meidias had given 
him, as in keeping wilih the known do-cXyeta of the man, 
joining this and vjSpi? together {Cont. Meid. 514) ; linking 
elsewhere axreXym with Sccnroruco)? {Or. xvii. 21), and with 
7rpoircra)9 {Or. lix. 46). As ajcr€Ky€ui Plutarch characterizes a 
similar outrage on the part of Alcibiades, committed against 
an honorable citizen of Athens {Alcib. 8) ; indeed, the whole 
picture which he draws of Alcibiades is the fall-length 
portrait of an curcXyiT?. Aristotle notices Brjfiay<ay&v Aarlkyeiav 
as a frequent cause of revolutions {Pol. v. 4). Josephus 
ascribes do-eXyeta and fmvM to Jezebel, daring, as she did, to 
build a temple of Baal in the Holy City itself {Antt. viii. 
18. 1) ; and the same to a Roman soldier, who, being on 

1 Thns Witsius {Melet, Leid. p. 465) observes : * iiffiXy^iav dici posse 
omnem tarn ingenii, quam momm proterviam, petalantiam, lasciviam, 
quffi ab ^sohine opponitax r^ fi€rpt6Trrri koI adt^fpoir^,* There is a 
capital note, bat too long to quote, on all that itrdXyua includes by 
OooceiuB on Gal. v. 19. 
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gaard at the Temple during the Passover, provoked by an 
act of grossest indecency a tumult, in which many lives 
were lost (xx. 5. 8). Other passages, helpful to a fixing of 
the true meaning of the word, are 8 Mace. ii. 26 ; Polybius, 
viii. 14. 1 ; Eusebius, JETts^. Bed. vi. 1. 26 ; and see the 
quotations in Wetstein, vol. i. p. 588. 'AoreXyeia, then, and 
oo-oiTia are clearly distinguishable ; the fundamental notion of 
do-corui being wastefulness and riotous excess ; of oo-eXycio, 
lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 



§ XVii. tfiyyavci), atnro/uUj ijniXaifi^ 

An accurate sgoionymous distinction will sometimes cause 
us at once to reject as untenable some interpretation of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have won a certain 
amount of allowance. Thus, many interpreters have explained 
Heb. xii. 18 : " For ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched " {\lrriXa<t><tifi€Vi^ 5p€t), by Ps. civ. 82 : " He 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke ; " and call in aid the fact 
that, at the giving of the Law, God came down upon mount 
Sinai, which " was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it" (Exod. xix. 18). But decisively forbidding 
this is the fact that ^Aa<^aa> never expresses the so handling 
of an object as to exercise a moulding, modifying influence 
upon it, but at most a feeling of its surface (Luke xxiv. 89 : 
1 John i. 1) ; this, it may be, with the intention of learning 
its composition (Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22) ; while not seldom it 
signifies no more than a feeling for or after an object, 
without any actual coming in contact with it at all. It 
continually expresses a groping in the dark (Job v. 14) ; 
or of the blind (Isai. lix. 10 ; Gen. xxvii. 12 ; Deut. xxviii. 
29 ; Judg. xvi. 26) ; tropically sometimes (Acts xvii. 27) ; 
convpare Plato (Phado^ 99 6), ^Aa^wn-cs wo-xcp cvo-kotci; 
Aristophanes, Pax, 691 ; Eccles. 815, and Philo, Quis Ber. 
Dw. Hcer. 51. Nor does the friXxiKlmfAevov opo^^ to which refer- 
ence was just made, the ' mons palpabiUs,' or * tractabilis,' as 
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the Vulgate has it, mean anything else : * Ye are not come,* 
the writer to the Hebrews would say, *to any material 
mountain, like Sinai, capable of being touched and handled ; 
not, in this sense, to the mountain that might be felt, but 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, to a voiyTov, not to an aia-Orjrov, 
opo9.* Thus Knapp {Script. Var. Argum. p. 264 : * Videlicet 
TO \l/qXa(fHafX€vov idem est, quod aurOtfTovj vel quidquid sensu 
percipitur aut investigatur quovis modo ; plane ut Tacitus 
{Ann, iii. 12) oculis contrectare dixit, nee dissimili ratione 
Cicero {Tusc, iii. 15) mente contrectare, Et Sina quidem 
mons ideo alcrdrjTo^ appellatur, quia Sioni opponitur, quo in 
monte, quaa sub sensus cadunt, non spectantur; sed ea 
tantum, quaa mente atque animo percipi possunt, vorjrdy 
TrvevfmTiKdf tjOlkol, Apposite ad h. 1. Chrysostomus {Horn, 32 
in Ep, ad Sebr,) : Trdvra roCwv t6t€ ala-Orjrd, /cat oif/eL^t koX 
<^(i)vat • Trdvra vovfra koX aopara vvv.' 

The so handling of any object as to exert a modifying 
influence upon it, the French * manier,' as distinguished from 
* toucher,* the German * betasten,' as distinguished from 
' beriihren,' would be either dirrca-Oai ^ or Oiyydveiv, These 
words may be sometimes exchanged the one for the other, as 
at Exod. xix. 12 they are ; and compare Aristotle, De Gen, 
et Corrupt, 1. 8, quoted by Lightfoot with other passages at 
Coloss. ii. 21 ; but in the main the first is stronger than the 
second; dTrrea-Oai (=* contrectare') than Oiyydvuv (Ps. civ. 
15 ; 1 John v. 18), as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon 
{Cyr, i. 8. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking his grand- 
father's delicacies, says : on o-c oplii, orav fiev rov aprrov d\l/rf, 
€ts ovSkv rrjv X^P^ awoxl/iajjievov, orav Se tovt(dv tlvo^ OiynSy €vdv^ 
airoKaOaCpnri Trjv X^tpct ^ts ra xcipofiaKTpa, ws Trdw dxOofievos, It 
is, indeed, so much stronger that it can be used, which 
certainly Oiyydv€Lv could not, of the statuary's shaping of his 
materials (Plutarch, Phil, cum Prin, 1) ; the self-conscious 
effort, which is sometimes present to this, being always 
absent from the other. Our Version, then, has exactly 

' In the passage alluded to already, Ps. oiy. 82, the words of the 
Septuagint are, 6 aTrr 6 fity os rwv hpitav KoiX Kw^viCovrai, 
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reversed the true order of the words, when, at Col. ii. 21, it 
translates /a^ ai/r?;, fiiySc ycucrjy, /LwySc ^170/9, " Touch not, taste 
not, handle not." The first and last prohibitions should 
change places, and the passage read, '^ Handle not, taste noti 
Umch not : " just as in the Latin Versions * tangere,* which 
now stands for dirrea-Ocuj and * attaminare,* or * contrectare,' 
for ^lyctv, should be transposed. How much more vividly will 
then come out the ever ascending scale of superstitious pro- 
hibition among the false teachers at Golosse. To abstain 
from ' handling * is not sufficient ; they forbid to * taste,' and, 
lastly, even to * touch,' those things from which, according to 
their notions, uncleanness might be contracted. Beza has 
noted this well : * Verbum Oiyeiv a verbo airrea-Oai, sic est dis- 
tinguendum, ut decrescente semper oratione intelligatur 
<5rescere superstitio.* The verb ^av€tv does not once occur in 
the N. T., nor in the Septuagint. There is, I observe in con- 
clusion, a very careful study on this group of words in 
Schmidt's Synonymik, vol. i., pp. 224-248. 

§ xviii. iraAtyycveo-ta, dva/catVoxri?* 

UaXtyycvco-ta is one among the many words which the Gospel 
found, and, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged the borders of its 
meaning ; lifted it up into a higher sphere ; made it the ex- 
pression of far deeper thoughts, of far mightier truths, than 
any of which it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, 
already in use ; but as the Christian new-birth was not till 
after Christ's birth ; as men were not new-born, till Christ 
was bom (John i. 12) ; as their regeneration did not precede, 
but only followed his generation ; so the word could not be 
used in this its highest, most mysterious sense, till that great 
mystery of the birth of the Son of God into our world had 
actually found place. And yet it is exceedingly interesting 
to trace these its subordinate, and, as they proved, preparatory 
uses. There are passages (as, for instance, in Lucian, 
MusccB Encom. 7) in which it means revivification, and 
nothing more. In the Pythagorean doctrine of the trans- 
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migration of souls, their reappearance in new bodies was 
called their TraXtyycvco-ia (Plutarch, De Eau Car. i. 7 ; ii. 6 ; 
De Isid, et Osir. 85 : 'Oo-i/hSos al dva/3iaKrei9 jcol iraXiyyevea-uu : 
De Ei a/p. Delph. 9 : diro^iMO-eK mi vaXj,yy€y€<riai : De Def. 
Orac. 51 , luraPoKol kwl TroXtyycveo-iat). For the Stoics the 
word set forth the periodic renovation of the earth, when, 
budding and blossoming in the spring-time, it woke up 
from its winter sleep, and, so to speak, revived from its 
winter death : which revival therefore Marcus Antoninus calls 
(ii. 1) rrp^ irepioSuap^ waXiyyeyea-Cav ra)v oAoiv. Philo also con- 
stantly sets forth by aid of iraXiyyeyea-ia the phoenix-like 
resurrection of the material world out of fire, which the 
Stoics taught (De Incorr. Mun. 17, 21 ; De Mun. 15) ; while 
in another place, of Noah and those in the Ark with him, 
he says {De YiU Mos, ii. 12 : TroXiyycvco-tas h/hiovro rfY€iij6v€^y 
fcai htvripw; apyyiyerai irtpvohov, Basil the Great (Hexoem, 
Horn, 8) notes some heretics, who, bringing old heathen 
speculations into the Christian Church, aireCpovs <^^opa$ 
Koa-fJLov Koi TraXiyyevea-Cas €wrayoi;<rtv. Cicero {Ad Attic, vi. 6) 
caUs his restoration to his dignities and honours, after his 
return from exile, ' banc iraXjyycvta-iav nostram,' with which 
compare Philo, Leg, ad Gai, 41. Josephus {Antt xi. 8. 9) 
characterizes the restoration of the Jewish nation after the 
Captivity, as rrfv avaKTqow koX 'jraXj,yy€V€a'iav r^ warpCSo^ 
{zsl^QiOTToCrfa-Lv, Ezra ix. 8, 9). And, to cite one passage more, 
Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles recollection or remi- 
niscence, which must be carefully distinguished from 
memory,^ the iraXiyyevea-Ca of knowledge {Journal des 

* The very purpose of the passage in Olympiodoms is to bring out 
the old Aristotelian and Platonic distinction between * memory * (iiviiiiin, 
Oedachtniss) and * recollection ' or * reminiscence ' (ki^iiuriiffis, Heb. x. 3 ; 
Wiedererinnerung), the first being instinctive, and eommon to beasts 
with men, the second being the reviving of faded impressions by a 
distinct act of the will, the reflux, at the bidding of the mind, of know- 
ledge which has once ebbed (Plato, PhilebttSj 34 b; Legg, v. 732 b: 
iufdMniffis 8' iarlv ixtf^ ^povi^trttas iaroKneoinnis : cf. Philo, Ckmg, Erud. 
Orat, 8), and as such proper only to man (Aristotle, De Hist, Anim. L 
1. 15 ; Brandis, Aristoteles, pp. 1148-53). It will at once be seen that of this 
latter only Olympiodorus could say, that it is tr^KtYy^p^trla t^s yv^fftws. 
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So/vans, 1884, p. 488) ; iroAiyyo'co-ta t^ yi^clKrcai^ iortv 17 

noXtyycvco-ia, which has thus in heathen and Jewish 
Oreek the meaning of a recovery, a restoration, a revival, yet 
never reaches, or even approaches, there the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Christian language. The word does 
not once occur in the O. T. (but iraA.iv yivta-Oai at Job xiv. 14 ; 
cf. Josephus, Con. Apion. ii. 80), and only twice in the New 
(Matt. xix. 28 ; Tit. iii. 6) ; but on these two occasions (as is 
most remarkable), with meanings apparently different. In 
our Lord's own words there is evident reference to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the AiroKaTa(7Ta<rts rrdvT<ov (Acts 
iii. 21), which shall be when the Son of Man hereafter comes 
in his glory ; while ** the washing of regeneration *' whereof 
St. Paul speaks has to do with that new-birth, not of the 
whole travailing creation, but of the single soul, which is now 
evermore finding place. Is then iraXt77cvc(rta used in two 
different senses, with no common bond binding the diverse 
uses of it together ? By no means : all laws of language are 
violated by any such supposition. The fact is, rather, that 
the word by our Lord is used in a wider, by his Apostle in 
a narrower, meaning. They are two circles of meaning, one 
comprehending more than the other, but their centre is the 
same. The iroXiyycFco-ca which Scripture proclaims begins 
with the fUKpoKoa-fioi of single souls ; bjit it does not end with 
this, nor cease its efifeotual working till it has embraced the 
whole frnKpoKoa-fio^ of the universe. The primary seat of the 
iraktyyeyea-ia is the soul of man ; it is of this that St. Paul 
speaks ; but, having established its centre there, it extends 
in ever- widening circles ; and, first, to his body ; the day of 
resurrection being the day of xaXiyycvco-ta for it. It follows 
that those Fathers had a certain, though only a partial, right, 
who at Matt. xix. 28 made iroXiyycvco-ta equivalent to dvocrrao-i?, 
and themselves continually used the words as synonymous 
(Eusebius, Hist Eccl, v. 1. 68 ; iii. 28 ; Euthymius : TroXiy- 
y€V€<nav Xcyci r^ ^#c v€Kp<oy dvaarao'iv ws iraXiy^totav ] see 
Suicer, s. v.). Doubtless our Lord there implies, or pre- 
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supposes, the resurrection, but He also includes much more. 
Beyond the day of resurrection, or,' it may be, contempora- 
neous with it, a day will come when all nature shall put off 
its soiled work-day garments, and clothe itself in its holy-day 
attire, ** the time of restitution of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; 
of what Plutarch, reaching out after this glorious truth, calls 
the fieraKoa-firja-L^ (De Foc, in Orb. Lun, 18) ; of " the new 
heaven and the new earth " (Rev. xxi. 1 ; Isai. Ixv. 17 ; Ixvi. 
22 ; 2 Pet. iii. 13) ; a day by St. Paul regarded as one in the 
labour-pangs of which all creation is groaning and travailing 
until now (Rom. viii. 21-23).^ Man is the present subject 
of the 7raX/.yy€V€<na, and of the wondrous change which it 
implies; but in that day it will have included within its 
limits that whole world of which man is the central figure V 
and here is the reconciliation of the two passages, in one of 
which it is contemplated as pertaining to the single soul, in 
the other to the whole redeemed creation. These refer both 
to the same event, but at different epochs and stages of its 
development. ' Palingenesia,' as Delitzsch says concisely 
and well {Apologetik, p. 213), *ist ein kurzer Ausdruck fiir 
die Wiedergeburt oder Verklarung der menschlichen Leib- 
lichkeit und der aussermenschlichen Gesammtnatur.' Com- 
pare Engelhardt, Weltverklarung und Welterneuerung in the 
Zeitschriftfilr Luther, TheoL 1871, p. 48, sqq. 

*Avay€wrf(n^, a word common enough with the Greek 
Fathers (see Suicer, s. v.), nowhere occurs in the N. T., 
although the verb dvayewaxo twice (1 Pet. i. 8, 28). Did we 

' Parallels from heathen writers are very often deceptive, none are 
more likely to prove so than those whioh Seneca offers ; on which see 
Bishop Lightfoot in an Appendix to his Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the OalatianSf p. 268, sqq. ; and Aubertin, Sur les Rapports 
supposes entre S^n^que et S, Paul, And yet, with the fullest admission 
of this, the words which follow must be acknowledged as remarkable 
{Ep, 102) : * Quemadmodum novem mensibus nos tenet matemus uterus, 
et prseparat non sibi sed illi loco in quem videmur emitti, jam idonei 
spiritum trahere, et in aperto durare, 6ic per hoc spatium quod ab 
ia^a^^pHAet in senectutem, in alium natures sumimur partum, alia origo 
vstatv^,^ 
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meet it there, it would constitute a closer synoujm to 
?raXtyy€VC<r«i than dva#caii/a)(ri9 can do ; dvayewrja-K ( = re- 
generatio) bringing out the active operation of Hini who is 
the author of the new-birth ; while TraXtyyevco-ta (= renas- 
centla) is that same new-birth itself. But not urging this 
further, we have now to speak of ctmicaiVaxrt? (= renovatio), 
of the relations in which it stands to TroXtyyeveo-ta, and the 
exact limits to the meaning of each. 

And first it is worth observing that while the word TroXty- 
yevea-ia is drawn from the realm of nature, dvoicacVaxris Is 
derived from that of art. A word peculiar to the Greek of the 
N. T., it occurs there only twice — once in connexion with 
?raXtyy€V€cria (Tit. iii. 5), and again at Bom. xii. 2 ; but we 
have the verb dva#catvo(o, which also is exclusively a N. T. 
form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Ool. iii. 10 ; and the more classical 
dvoKaivL^oif Heb. vi. 6, from which the nouns, frequent in the 
Greek Fathers, avaKaivia-fios and dvaiccuVtcrts,^ are more imme- 
diately drawn ; we have also avavcoo) at Ephes. iv. 28 ; all in 
similar uses. More on these words will be found in § Ix. 
Our Collect for Christmas day expresses excellently well the 
relation in which the TroXtyyeveo'ta and the dva#catVa>o-i9 stand 
to each other ; we there pray, ' that we being regenerate,* in 
other words, having been already made the subjects of the 
TToAtyycvco-^a, * may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit,* may 
continually know the dvaKacvtoa-ts UvevfiaTo^ *Ayiov. In this 
Collect, uttering, as do so many, profound theological truth 
in forms at once the simplest and the most accurate, the new- 
birth is contemplated as already past, as having found 
place once for all, while the * renewal * or ' renovation ' is 
daily proceeding — being as it is that gradual restoration of 
the Divine image, which is ever going forward in him who, 
through the new-birth, has come under the transforming ^ 

* Thus Gregory of Nazianzus (Oral, 10) : hfofiivu rod ovpavov fiera- 
o'XT7MaTi<r/LMJi/, rrjs yrjs fifrairolriffWf r^v rSav <rroix^lav iKevBepiaof, rov K6<rfiov 
wavrhs iyoucaivuriv, 

^ M€Ta/ju>p<f>ov<r$e r^ h.vaKaivdoau rov voSs (Bom. xii. 2). The striking 
words of Seneoa {Ep. 6): 'Intelligo me emeTidari non tantum, sed 
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powers of the world to come. It is called ' the renewal of the 
Holy Ghost,' inasmuch as He is the efficient cause, hy whom 
alone this putting on of the new man, and putting off the old, 
is brought about. 

These two then are bound by closest ties to one another ; 
the second the following up, the consequence, the oonsum- 
nation of the first. The irakLyytvea-la is that free act of God's 
mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to pass out 
of. the kingdom of darkjiess into that of light, out of death 
into life; it is the dvioOey yanrrjO^vai of John iii. 8; the 
y€vv7)0^vaL €K ®€ov of 1 John V. 4 ; the ^coycvco-ia of Dionysius 
the Areopagite and other Greek theologians ; the dvayewrfOrjvai 
c#c (TTTopa^ a<fi$dfiTov of 1 Pet. 1. 28 ; in it that glorious word 
begins to be fulfilled, &ov Kaiva itoud to, iravra (Bev. xxi. 5). 
In it, — not in the preparations for it, but in the act itself, — 
the subject of it is passive, even as the child has nothing to 
do with its own birth. With the dvcucaiVoxri^ it is otherwise. 
This is the gradual conforming of the man more and more to 
that new spiritual world into which he has been introduced, 
and in which he now lives and moves ; the restoration of the 
Divine image ; and in all this, so far from being passive, he 
must be a fellow- worker with God. That was * regeneratio,' 
this is * renovatio ; ' which two must not be separated, but as 
little may be confounded, as Gerhard {Loc, TheolL xxi. 7. 
118) has well declared : * Eenovatio, licet a regeneratione 
proprie et specialiter accepts distinguatur, individuo tamen et 
perpetuo nexu cum e& est conjuncta.' What infinite per- 
plexities, conflicts, scandals, obscurations of God's truth on 
this side and on that, have arisen now from the confusion, 
and now from the separating, of these two 1 

transfignrarit* are far too big to express any benefits which he oonld 
have indeed gotten from his books and schools of philosophy; they 
reach out after blessings to be obtained, not in the schools of men, bat 
only in the Church of the living God. 
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Thebe was a time when atSo)? occupied that whole domain of 
meaning afterwards divided between it and ato^vn;. It had 
then the same duplicity of meaning which is latent in the 
Latin ' pudor,' in our own < shame ; ' and indeed retained a 
certain duplicity of meaning till the last (Euripides, Hippol. 
887-889). Thus Homer, who does not know alarxywf, some- 
times, as at 11. v. 787, uses ai8<lk, where alcrxyvTf would, in 
later Greek, have certainly been employed ; but elsewhere in 
that sense which, at a later period, it vindicated as exclusively 
its own {11. xiii. 122; cf. Hesiod, Op. 202). And even 
Thucydides, in a difficult and doubtful passage where both 
words occur (i. 84), is by many considered to have employed 
them as equipollent and convertible (Donaldson, Cratyltis, 
8rd ed. p. 545). So too in a passage of Sophocles, where they 
oocur close together, alBm joined with ff>6fio^ and aUrxvvrf 
with Sw (Ajaxy 1049, 1062), it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to draw any distinction between them. Generally, 
however, in the Attic period of the language, they were not 
accounted synonymous. Ammonius formally distinguishes 
them in a philological, as the Stoics (see Plutarch, De Vit. 
Pvd, 2) in an ethical, interest ; and almost every passage in 
v^hich either occurs attests the sense of a real difference 
existing between them. 

This distinction has not always been seized with a perfect 
success. Thus it has been sometimes said that alB^ is the 
shame^ or sense of honour, which hinders one from doing an 
imworthy act; aurx^vr) is the disgrace, outward or inward, 
v^hich follows on having done it (Luke xiv. 9). This distinc- 
tion, while it has its truth, yet is not exhaustive ; and, if we 
were thereupon to assume that aurxyvyi was thus only retro- 
spective, the conscious result of things unworthily done, it 
would be an erroneous one : * seeing that aicr^vny continually 

* There is the same onesidedneBS, though exactly on the other side, 
in Cicero's definition of * pudor,' which he makes merely prospective : 
* Pudor, metaa rerum turpiom, et ingenua quiedam timiditas, dedeous 
f ugiens, laudemque consectans : ' but Ovid writes, 

* Irruit, et nostrum vulgat damore pudorem* 
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expresses that feeling which leads to shun what is unworthy 
out of a prospective anticipation of dishonour. Thus in the 
Definitions ascribed to Plato (416) it is ^Po<s iwl irpoa^oKCq, 
aSo^cas : AYistotle including also the future in his comprehen- 
sive definition {Bhet. ii. 6) : coro) Brf awrxvnyj ^^^ ^'^ koX 
rapaxrf irtpl ra €ts aBoiiav fjyatvofieva <f>ip€iv T<av KaK<aVf rj irapovrtav, 
ri ycyovoTwv, ij fiiXkovruiv : of. Ethic, Nic, iv. 9. 1. In this 
sense, as * fuga dedecoris,' it is used Ecclus. iv. 21 ; by Plato 
{Gorg. 492 a) ; and by Xenophon {Anab. iii. 1. 10) : <f>o^ovfi€' 
vol 8^ TTp^ 6^v Kal oKovTcs ofUo^ 61 iroXXol 8t' alxrxvvrfv koL 
aXXt^Xdiv Koi Kvpov .(ruirrjKoXovOrfo-av : Xenophon implying here 
that while he and others, for more reasons than one, were 
disinclined to go forward with Cyrus to assail his brother's 
throne, they yet were now ashamed to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above possesses, 
that at8<[)s (=*verecundia,* which is defined by Cicero, Bep. 
vi. 4 : * quidam vituperationis non injustsB timor ' ^) is the 
nobler word, and implies the nobler motive : in it is involved 
an innate moral repugnance to the doing of the dishonorable 
act, which moral repugnance scarcely or not at all exists in 
the aurxyvTj. Let the man who is restrained by it alone be 
insured against the outward disgrace which he fears his act 
win entail, and he will refrain from it no longer. It is only, 
as Aristotle teaches, ^rcpl dSoftas </)avTacrta {Bhet. ii. 6) : or as 
South, ' The grief a man conceives from his own imperfections 
considered with relation to the world taking notice of them ; 
and in one word may be defined, grief upon the sense of dis- 
esteem ; ' thus at Jer. ii. 26 we have aurxyvj KXiirrov orav aXw. 
Neither does the definition of ' shame * which Locke gives 
{Of Human Understanding ^ ii. 20) rise higher than this. 
Its seat, therefore, as Aristotle proceeds to show, is not pro- 
perly in the moral sense of him that entertains it, in his con- 
sciousness of a right which has been, or would be, violated 

^ In the Latin of the silver age, * verecundia ' had acquired a sense of 
false shame ; thus Quintilian, xii. 5. 2 : ' Verecundia est timor quidam 
reducenr Animum ab eis qusB facienda sunt.' It is the hvawrla^ on the 
mischiefs of which Plutarch has written so graceful an essay. 
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' by his act, but only in his apprehension of other persons who 
are, or who might be, privy to its violation. Let this appre- 
hension be removed, and the aurxvKi; ceases ; while ai3a>s finds 
its motive in itself, implies reverence for the good as good 
(see Aristophanes, Nubes^ 994), and not merely as that to 
which honour and reputation are attached ; on which matter 
see some admirable remarks in Gladstone's Studies on Homer, 
vol. ii. p. 431 ; and again in his Primer on Homer, p. 112. 
Thus it is often connected with cvXd[)9cia (Heb. xii. 28 ; if 
indeed this reading may stand) ; the reverence before God, 
before his majesty, his holiness, which will induce a careful- 
ness not to offend, the German < Scheu ' (Plutarch, Cos. 14 ; 
FrcBC, Conj. 47 ; Philo, Leg. ad Gai. 44) ; often also with 
^€os (Plato, Euthyphro, 12 b, c) ; with cvKoa-fua (Xenophon, 
Cyrop. viii. 1. 83; with evraiCa and Koa-fuorrj^ (Plutarch, 
CcRs. 4) ; with o-c/xvott/s {Prac, Conj. 26). To sum up all, we 
may say that a(3o>9 would always restrain a good man from 
an unworthy act, while aUrxy^ might sometimes restrain a 
bad one. 

*EvTpo7rq, occurring only twice in the N. T. (1 Cor. vi. 5 ; 
XV. 84), is elsewhere found in connexion now with ala^vvrfj 
and now with aiSa>s, with the first, Ps. xxxiv. 26, cf. Ps. Ixix^ 
8 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 82 ; with the second in lamblichus (quoted 
by Bost and Palm). It too must be rendered ^ shame,* but 
has something in it which neither atSo)? nor aurxvvrf has. 
Nearly related to hrrphrui, hrrphrofiai, it conveys at least a 
hint of that change of conduct, that return of a man upon 
himself, which a wholesome shame brings with it in him who 
is its subject. This speaks out in such phrases as TrcuSc^a 
€VTp(y7njs (Job XX. 3) ; and assuredly it is only to such shame 
that St. Paul seeks to bring his Corinthian converts in the 
two passages referred to already ; cf . Tit. ii. 8 ; and 2 Thess. 
iii. 14, tva IvrpaTrQ, which Grotius paraphrases rightly, * ut 
pudore tactus ad mentem meliorem redeat.' Pott (Etym. 
Forsch. vol. v. p. 138) traces well the successive meanings 
of the words : hn-peTno, umwenden, umkehren, umdrehen. 
Uebertr. einen in sich kehren, zu sich bringen, machen, dass 
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er in sich geht . . . hrrp&Tnj das Umkehren ; 2. das in sich 
Oehen, Beschamung, Scham, Scheu, Hiicksicht, Aohtung, wie 

§ XX. alBio^f <T(ii<f}po(rvvq, 

These two are named together by St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 9 ; cf. 
Plato, PJuBdrus, 258 d) as constituting the truest adornment 
of a Christian woman ; aoxf^pocrvvri occurs only on two other 
occasions (Acts xxvi. 26 : 1 Tim. ii. 15). If the distinction 
which has been drawn in § xix. be correct, then that which 
Xenophon {Cyrop, viii. 1. 31) puts into the mouth of Cyrus 
cannot stand : Sujjpei Sc ai3(o Kal a-<o<f>po(rvvrjv rySe^ a>9 tov^ fiky 
alSovfiivov^ TO, €v r^ <fiav€p^ €ua')(pa <^evyorras, tov^ 8c 
o-(i>(/>povas icat ra cv r^ d^avcL It is faulty on both sides ; 
on the one hand al8m does not merely shun open and mani- 
fest basenesses, however alayyvq may do this ; on the other 
a mere accident of a-o><t>po<rvvq is urged as constituting its 
essence. The etymology of a-o><f>poavvrjy as a-to^ova-a rrjv 
<l>p6vrj(nv (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic, vi. 5. 5), or a-iarrjpia T^s 
<l>pov^a'€m (Plato, Crat 411 e ; cf. Philo, De Fort. 3), must 
not be taken as seriously intended ; Chrysostom has given it 
rightly: a-ii)<l>po<rvvrj XJyerau. airo rov (r<i>a9 ra? <f>piva^ fX^'^* 
Set over against dicoXao-ta (Thucydides, iii. 37 ; Aristotle, 
Bhet. i. 9 ; Philo, Mund. Ojpif. 21), and d#cpacrta (Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 5. 7)i the mean between axrvyria and <^ei8a)X/a (Philo, 
De Prcem. et Poen. 9), it is properly the condition of an entire 
command over the passions and desires, so that they receive 
no further allowance than that which the law and right 
reason admit and approve (hriKpareia ro>v hnOvfuStVy 4 Mace. i. 
81; cf.Tit.ii.l2) ; cf. Plato {Symp.ldQ c) : clvot yap opjoXoy^lrax 
a-it><f>po(rvvrj to KpaT€iv rfiovlav koL iiriOvfiuov : his Charmides 
being dedicated throughout to the investigation of the exact 
force of the word. Aristotle {Bhet, i. 9) : dperrj Sl' rjv rpo^ ras 
^Sovas Tov a-iafiaro^ ovrw? exova-iv, ws 6 vofio^ Kekevet : Plutarch 
{De Curios. 14 ; De Virt. Mor. 2 ; and Gryll. 6) ; flpaxvrri^ 
Tts ioTLV hruOvfiixov #cat rafis, dvaipovaa fi€v ras cTrcicraKTOus Kat 
«-€piTTas, Kaipw 8k Kal fierpLorrjri Koa-fwvo'a ra? avayKcua^: 
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Philo (De Immut, Dei, 85) : /Accny paOvfiCa^ iKKexvfiivTj^ koL 
<f}€v8(o\Las av€\€v$€pov, a'ioif}po(rvv7j : cf. Diogenes Laertius, iii. 
67. 91 ; ajid Clement of Alexandria, Strom, ii. 18. In Jeremy 
Taylor's words (The Hotise of Feasting) : * It is reason's 
girdle, and passion's bridle, ... it is pwfiT] ^h)Ci^9 &s 
Pythagoras calls it ; Koa-fio^ dyaSlov iravnav, SO Plato ; 
dcrt^oXcta t(ov KoXXurrtov t$€<ov, 80 lambliohus.' We find it 
often joined to Koa-fuorrfSj Aristophanes, Phit. 568, 564) ; to 
cvTof Mj (2 Mace. iv. 87) ; to ica/wcpta (Philo, De Agric. 22) ; to 
dyv€ia (Clement of Borne, Cor. 64). No single Latin word 
exactly represents it ; Cicero, as he himself avows (Ttisc, 
iii. 8 ; cf. v. 14), rendering it now by 'temperantia,' now by 
' moderatio,' now by ' modestia ; ' and giving this account of 
it : ' ejus enim videtur esse propriummotus animi appetentes 
regere et sedare, semperque adversantem libidini, moderatam 
in omni re servare oonstantiam.' Sox^poorvio; was a virtue 
which assumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian {Bfofrrjfia koWuttov ^ca>v, as Euri- 
pides, Med, 682, has called it) ; not because more value was 
attached to it than with us ; but partly because there it was 
one of a much smaller company of virtues, each of which 
therefore would singly attract more attention; but also in 
part because for as many as are "led by the Spirit," this 
condition of self-command is taken up and transformed into 
a condition yet higher stiU, in which a man does not order 
and command himself, which, so far as it reaches, is well, 
but, which is better still, is ordered and commanded by 
God. 

At 1 Tim. ii. 9 we shall best distinguish between 018(69 
and p-ax^pocrun;, and the distinction will be capable of further 
application, if we affirm of ai8a)9 that it is that ' shamefast- 
ness,'^ or pudency, which shrinks from overpassing the 

* It is a pity that ' shamefast * (Eoolus. xli. 16), and * shamefastness ' 
by which our Translators rendered <ra><t>po(r^ here, should have been 
cormpted in modern use to ' Bhajnefaced,* and * ah&mefacedness.* The 
words are properly of the same formation as * steadfast/ ' steadfastness,' 
* soothfast,' * soothfastness,' and those good old English words, now lost 

f2 
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limits of womanly reserve and modesty, as well as from the 
dishonour which would justly attach thereto; oi (rwf>po(Tvvri 
that it is that habitual inner self-government, with its 
constant rein on all the passions and desires, which would 
hinder the temptation to thip from arising, or at all events 
from arising in such strength as should overbear the checks 
and barriers which atScos opposed to it. 

§ xxi. (rvp<Of cXicQ). 

These words differ, and the difference between them is not 
theologically unimportant. We best represent this difference 
in English, when we render crvpctv, * to drag,' iXicctv, * to 
draw.' In avpeiv, as in our 'drag/ there lies always the 
notion of force, as when Plutarch {De Lib. Ed. 8) speaks 
of the headlong course of a river, iravra <rvp(ov koX irdvra 
'jrapa<f>€po)v : and it will follow, that where persons, and not 
merely things, are in question, <rvp€iv will involve the notion 
of violence (Acts viii. 3; xiv. 19; xvii. 6; cf. icarooTjpctv, 
Luke xii. 58). But in IXiceiv this notion of force or violence 
does not of necessity lie. It may be there (Acts xvi. 19 ; 
xxi. 30 ; Jam. ii. 6 ; cf. Homer, II. xi. 268 ; xxiv. 62, 417 ; 
Aristophanes, Equit. 710 ; Euripides, Troad. 70 : Atas ctXicc 
Koo-avSpav )8toi) ; but not of necessity (thus Plato, Bep. vi. 

to UB, ' rootfast,' and * rootfastness : ' to which add * masterfast/ engaged 
to a master ; * footfaet/ captive ; * bedfast,' * bedridden ; handfast,' 
affianced ; * weatherfast,' weatherbound. As by * rootfast ' our fathers 
understood that which was firm and fast by its root^ so by * shamefast ' 
that which was established and made fast by (an honorable) shame. To 
change this into * shame/ooe^i * is to allow all the meaning and force of 
the word to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far poorer word. 
It is inexcusable that all modem reprints of the Authorized Version 
should have given in to this corruption. So long as the spelling does 
not affect the life of a word, this may very well fall in with modern use ; 
we do not want ' sonne ' or * marveile,' when everybody now spells ' son ' 
and ' marvel.' But where this life is assailed by later alterations, cor- 
ruptions in fact of the spelling, and the word in fact changed into 
another, there the edition of 1611 should be exactly adhered to, and 
considered authoritative and exemplary for all that followed. 
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494 e : kav Voofrax wpo^ <fnXoa-o<f)tay : cf. vii. 538 d), any more 
than in our ' draw,' which we use of a mental and moral 
attraction, or in the Latin ' traho ' (' trahit sua quemque 
voluptas '). 

Only hy keeping in mind the difference which thus exists 
between these, can we vindicate from erroneous interpreta- 
tion two doctrinally important passages in the Gospel of 
St. John. The first is xii. 32 : " I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men [waivTa^ ikKv<T<o] unto Me." But 
how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, Saviour draw all 
men unto Him ? Not by force, for the will is incapable of 
force, but by the divine attractions of his love. Again 
(vi. 44) : " No man can come to Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me draw him " (IXmxrjy avrov). Now as many as 
feel bound to deny any such ' gratia irresistibilis ' as turns 
man into a machine, and by which, willing or unwilling, he 
is dragged to God, must at once allow, must indeed assert, 
that this cXicvoT/ can mean no more than the potent allure- 
ments, the allective force of love, the attracting of men by 
the Father to the Son ; compare Jer. xxxi. 3, " With loving- 
kindness have I drawn thee " {elXicva-d a'e)^ and Cant. i. 3, 4. 
Did we find orupctv on either of these occasions (not that this 
would be possible), the assertors of a ' gratia irresistibilis ' ^ 
might then urge the declarations of our Lord as leaving no 
room for any other meaning but theirs ; but not as they now 
stand. 

* The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, himself 
Bometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be here quoted (In Ev, 
Joh, Tract xxvi. 4) : * Nemo venit ad me, nisi quem Pater adtraxerit. 
Noli te oogitare invitum trahi ; trahitur animus et amore. Nee timere 
debemus ne ab hominibus qui verba perpendunt, et a rebus maxime 
divinis intelligendis longe remoti sunt, in hoc Scripturarum sanctarum 
evangelico verbo forsitan reprehendamur, et dicatur nobis, Quomodo 
voluntate credo, si trahor? Ego dico : Parum est voluntate, etiam 
▼oluptate traheris. Porro si poetaa dicere liouit, Trahit sua quemque 
voluptas ; non necessitas, sed voluptas ; non obligatio, sed delectatio ; 
quanto fortius nos dicere debemus, trahi hominem ad Christum, qui 
delectatur veritate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justiti&, deleo- 
tatur sempiternd, vitd,, quod totum Ghristus est ? ' 
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In agreement with all this, in l^icciv is predominantly the 
sense of a drawing to a certain point, in crvpctv merely of 
dragging after one ; thus Lucian (De Merc. Cond. 8), likening 
a man to a fish already hooked and dragged through the 
water, describes him as avp6^€vov koX irpbs avayiajv ayo/xeyov. 
Not seldom there will lie in <rvp€tv the notion of this dragging 
being upon the ground, inasmuch as that will trail upon the 
ground (cf. trvpfmy a-vpBnv, and Isai. iii. 16), which is forcibly 
dragged along with no will of its own; a dead body, for 
example (Philo, In Flac, 21). We may compare John xxi. 
6, 11 with ver. 8 of the same chapter, in confirmation of what 
has just been affirmed. At ver. 6 and 11 IXk^w is used; for 
there a draiuing of the net to a certain point is intended ; 
by the disciples to themselves in the ship, by Peter to himself 
upon the shore. But at ver. 8 eXiceiv gives place to <rvp€iv : 
for nothing is there intended but the dragging of the net, 
which had been fastened to the ship, after it through the 
water. Our Version has maintained the distinction ; so too 
the German of De Wette, by aid of * ziehen ' (=eA#c«v) and 
* nachschleppen * {—(roptiv) ; but neither the Vulgate, nor 
Beza, both employing ' traho ' throughout. 

§ xxii. oXo#cXi7po9, rcXcios, aprtos. 

OXd#cXi7po9 and TcXetos occur together, though their order is 
reversed, at Jam. i. 4, — "perfect and entire " (cf. Philo, De 
Sac. Ab, et Cain. 88 : ifi'irX.ea koI oXjoKkrjpa koL rcXeia : Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. 12, p. 203) ; oXoKXiypos only once besides 
in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 28) ; 6XoK\rjpia also, but in a physi- 
cal not an ethical sense, once (Acts iii. 16; cf. Isai. i. 6). 
*0\okXi7pos signifies first, as its etymology declares, that which 
retains all which was allotted to it at the first (Ezek. 
XV. 5), being thus whole and entire in all its parts (oXo/cXiypo? 
ical ^arrcXiys, Philo, De Mere. Meret. 1) ; with nothing neces- 
sary for its completeness wanting. Thus Darius would have 
been well pleased not to have taken Babylon if only Zopyrus, 
who had maimed himself to carry out the stratagem by which 
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it fell, were o^JOKk-qpo^ still (Plutarch, Beg. et Imper. Apoph.). 
Again, unhewn stones, as having lost nothing in the process 
of shaping and polishing, are oXoKkqpoi (Deut. xxvii. 6 ; 
1 Mace. iv. 47) ; perfect weeks are c^So/ioScs oXoKkripoi (Lev. 
xxiii. 15) ; and a man cv oXokXt^pw Sipfmri is ^ in a whole 
skin ' (Lucian, Philops. 8). We next find oXd/cXi/pos express- 
ing that integrity of body, with nothing redundant, nothing 
deficient (cf. Lev. xxi. 17-28), which was required of the 
Levitical priests as a cpndition of their ministering at the 
altar, which also might not be wanting in the sacrifices they 
offered. In both these senses Josephus uses it {Antt. iii. 12. 
2) ; as does Philo continually. It is with him the standing 
word for this integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to 
the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, and 
rightly, a mystical significance, and that these are oXoicXi/poi 
Ova-uLL 6\okX'i^p(o ®€<g {De Vict. 2 ; De Vict. Off. 1, oXoKXrjpov 
Koi TravrcXcos jjMfXMv dyxcroxov : De Agricul. 29 ; De Cherub. 
28 ; cf. Plato, Legg. vi. 759 c). TcActos is used by Homer 
(77. i. 66) in the same sense. 

It is not long before oXoKXrjpo^ and oAoicXi/pta, like the 
Latin ' integer ' and ' integritas,' are transferred from bodily 
to mental and moral completeness (Suetonius, Claud. 4). The 
only approach to this in the Apocrypha is Wisd. xv. 8, 
oXokXtjpos SiKoioirvvrf : but in an interesting and important 
passage in the Phadrus of Plato (250 c ; cf. Tim. 44 0), 
oXoKXripoi expresses the perfection of man before the Fall ; I 
mean, of course, the Fall as Plato contemplated it ; when to 
men, as yet oXoKXripoi koL aTraOels KaKwv, were vouchsafed 
oXoKXrjpa <f>d(rfiaTa, as contrasted with those weak partial 
glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which are all that to most 
men are now vouchsafed. That person then or thing is 
oXoKX-qpos, which is * omnibus numeris absolutus,' or cv fwyScvl 
Xeiirofievo^, as St. James himself (i. 4) explains the word. 

The various applications of r^€io$ are all referable to the 
TcXo9, which is its ground. In a natural sense the reXcioi are 
the adult, who, having attained the full limits of stature, 
strength, and mental power within their reach, have in these 
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respects attained their rOijo^y as distingnished from the vioi 
or TTOiSc^, young men or boys (Plato, Legg, xi. 929 c ; Xenophon, 
Cyr. viii. 7. 6 ; Polybius, v. 29. 2). This image of full com- 
pleted growth, as contrasted with infancy and childhood, 
underlies the ethical use of reXcioi by St. Paul, he setting 
these over against the vrpriot h Xpurr^ (1 Cor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; 
Ephes. iv. 18, 14 ; Phil. iii. 16 ; Heb. v. 14 ; cf. Philo, De 
AgricuL 2) ; they correspond in fact to the waripe^ of 1 John 
ii. 18, 14, as distinct from the veavurKoi and 7rat8ia. Nor is 
this ethical use of re\cio$ confined to Scripture. The Stoics 
distinguished the rikeio^ in philosophy from the irpoKoirrtov, 
just as at 1 Ghron. xxv. 8 the tcXcioi are set over against the 
/jLavOavovre^. With the heathen, those also were reXecoi who 
had been initiated into the mysteries ; for just as the Lord's 
Supper was called to tcXciof (Bingham, Christ, AntiquitieSy 
i. 4. 3), because there was nothing beyond it, no privilege 
into which the Christian has not entered, so these tcXcioc of 
heathen initiation obtained their name as having been now 
introduced into the latest and crowning mysteries of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity in our 
word * perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with tcAcios itself ; 
this, namely, that they are both employed now in a relative, 
now in an absolute sense ; for only so could our Lord have 
said, "Be ye therefore perfect (rcXciot), as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect " (rcXctos), Matt. v. 48 ; cf. xix. 21. The 
Christian shall be * perfect,' yet not in the sense in which 
some of the sects preach the doctrine of perfection, who, as 
soon as their words are looked into, are found either to mean 
nothing which they could not have expressed by a word less 
liable to misunderstanding ; or to mean something which no 
man in this life shall attain, and which he who affirms he 
has attained is deceiving himself, or others, or both. The 
faithful man shall be ' perfect,' that is, aiming by the grace 
of God to be fully furnished and firmly established in the 
knowledge and practice of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2 ; 
CoL iv. 12 : rcActo? #cat irvirkripo^op'qp.ivosi) ; not a babe in 
Christ to the end, ' not always employed in the elements, and 
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infant propositions and practices of religion, bat doing noble 
actions, well skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith and 
holiness.'^ In this sense St. Paul claimed to be rcXcios, 
even while almost in the same breath he disclaimed the being 
TercXcKD/tcFos (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain. The o^JOKK-qpo^ is one who 
has preserved, or who, having once lost, has now regained, 
his completeness: the reXcios is one who has attained his 
moral end^ that for which he was intended, namely, to be 
a man in Christ; however it may be true that, having 
reached this, other and h^her ends will open oat before him^ 
to have Ghrist formed in him more and more.^ In the 
oAd/cXi/pos no grace which ought to be in a Christian man is 
deficient; in the rikevo^ no grace is merely in its weak 
imperfect beginnings, but all have reached a certain ripe- 
ness and maturity. 'OXorcXi/s, occurring once in the N. T. 
(1 Thess. V. 28 ; cf. Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. v. 21), forms a 
connecting link between the two, holding on to bXoKkrjpos in 
its first half, to r^cios in its second. 

"AfiTioif occurring only once in the N. T. (2 Tim. iii. 17), 
and there presently explained more fully as iirffn-urfievo^y 
approximates in meaning more closely to bkoKXr^po^, with 
which we find it joined by Philo {De Plant. 29), than to 
reXcios. It is explained by Calvin, ' in quo nihil est mutilum,' 
— see further the quotation from Theodoret in Suicer, s.v., — 
and is found opposed to x^^^ (Chrysostom), to koXjoSo^ 
(Olympiodorus), to dvainipoi (Theodoret). Vulcan in Lucian 
{Sacrif. 6) is ovk ^prios ro> iroBe, If we ask ourselves under 
what special aspects completeness is contemplated in aprto?, 
it would be safe to answer that it is not as the presence only 
of all the parts which are necessary for that completeness, 
but involves further the adaptation and aptitude of these 

' On the sense in which * perfeotion ' is demanded of the Ohiistian, 
there is a discussion at large by Jeremy Taylor, Doctrine and Practice 
of Bepentancej i. 8. 40-56, from which this quotation is drawn. 

* Seneca (Ep. 120) says of one, * Habebat perfectum animum, ad 
sommam sui adductus.' 
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parts for the ends which they were designed to serve. The 
man of God, St. Paul would say (2 Tim. iii. 17), should be 
furnished and accomplished with all which is necessary for 
the carrying out of the work to which he is appointed. 



§ xxiii. CTTC^avo?, StoSiy/Att. 

We must not confound these words because our English 

* crown' stands for them both. I greatly doubt whether 
anywhere in classical literature €rrc<^avos is used of the kingly, 
or imperial, crown. It is the crown of victory in the games, 
of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial joy, of festal 
gladness — woven of oak, of ivy, of parsley, of myrtle, of olive, 
or imitating in gold these leaves or others — of flowers, as of 
violets or roses (see AthensBUs, xv. 9-33) ; the '•wreisith,* in 
fact, or the ' garland,' the German ' Kranz ' as distinguished 
from ' Krone ; ' but never, any more than ' corona ' in Latin, 
the emblem and sign of royalty. The Bia^rjfia was this 
)Sa(rtA.cia9 yvcoptcr/^ia, as Lucian calls it {Pise, 35 ; cf. Xenophon, 
Cyr, viii. 3. 13 ; Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18) ; being properly 
a white linen band or fillet, * tsenia ' or ' fascia ' (Gurtius, iii. 
8), encircling the brow ; so that no language is more common 
than TTcptrt^ei/ai Bid^fui to indicate the assumption of royal 
dignity (Polybius, v. 67. 4 ; 1 Maco. i. 9 ; xi. 13 ; xiii. 82 ; 
Josephus, AntL xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin in like manner 
the * diadema ' alone is the ' insigne regium ' (Tacitus, Annal. 
XV. 29). With this agree Selden's opening words in his 
learned discussion on the distinction between * crowns ' and 

• diadems ' {Titles of Honour, c. 8, § 2) : * However those 
names have been irom ancient time confounded, yet the 
diadem strictly was a very different thing from what a crown 
now is or was ; being, indeed, no more than a fillet of silk, 
linen, or some such thing. Nor does it appear that any other 
kind of crown was used for a royal ensign, except only in 
some kingdoms of Asia, until the beginning of Christianity in 
the Eoman Empire.' 

A passage in Plutarch brings out very clearly the 
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distinction here affirmed. The kingly crown which Antonius 
offers to CsBsar the biographer describes as SidSrj/ia 
fTT^ffiavif Bd<t>vrjs Trcptn-cirXcy/jicFov {C(BS. 61). Here the 
(rr€</»avos is the garland or laureate wreath, with which the 
diadem proper was enwoven ; indeed, according to Cicero 
(Phil, ii. 84), Caesar was already *■ coronatus * (=cot€<^v(i)/^€- 
vos), this he would have been as Consul, when the ofiTer 
was made. It is by keeping this distinction in mind that 
we explain a version in Suetonius {Oas, 79) of the same 
incident. One places on CsBsar's statue ' coronam lauream 
candidd fascid prseligatam ' (his statues, Plutarch also 
informs us, were diadi/fiao-tv dvah^htfih^oi fiaa-iXucoU) ; on 
wliich the tribunes command to be removed, not the 
' corona,' but the ' fascia ; ' this being the diadem, in which 
alone the traitorous suggestion that he should suffer himself 
to be proclaimed king was contained. Compare Diodorus 
Siculus, XX. 64, where of one he says, SidSr^fia /ikv ovk ^Kptvcv 
ex€iv, i<f>6p€L yap del orc^avov. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in the 
Septuagint and in the Apocrypha may be seen by com- 
paring in the First Maccabees the passages in which SuL^fjua 
is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi. 15 ; viii. 14 ; xi. 18, 54 ; xii. 89 ; 
xiii. 82), and those where oT€</»avos appears (iv. 57 ; x. 29 ; 
xi. 85 ; xiii. 89 ; cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). Compare Isai. Ixii. 8, 
where of Israel it is said that it shall be €rr€<^avos xaWovs, 
but, as it is added, ^id^fia fiaa-iXeuis, 

In the N. T. it is plain that the aT€<t>avo^ whereof 
St. Paul speaks is always the conquerpr's, and not the king's 
(1 Cor. ix. 24-26 ; 2 Tim. ii. 5) ; it is the same in what 
passes for the Second Epistle of Clement, § 7* If St. Peter's 
allusion (1 Pet. v. 4) is not so directly to the Greek games, 
yet he too is silently contrasting the wreaths of heaven which 
never fade, the afiapavrivos <rT€<f}auos T^9 8o^9, with the 
garlands of earth which lose thoir beauty and freshness 
so soon. At Jam. i. 12 ; Eev. ii. 10 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 4, it is 
little probable that a reference, either near or remote, is in- 
tended to these Greek games ; the alienation from which, as 
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idolatrous and profane, reached so fax back, was so deep 
on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Antt. xv. 8. 1-4 ; 1 Mace, 
i. 14 ; 2 Maoo. iy. 9, 12), and no doubt also of the Jewish 
members of the Church, that imagery drawn from the prizes 
of these games would have rather repelled than attracted 
them* Yet there also the crrc^avo?, or the oTc^avo? rQ? ^<d^9, 
is the emblem, not of royalty, but of highest joy and-gladness 
(cf. oT€^vo« dyoXXtafiaro?, Ecclus. vi. 31), of glory and 
immortality. We may the more confidently conclude that 
with St. John it was so, from the fact that on three occa- 
sions, where beyond a doubt he does intend kingly crowns, 
he employs SidSrjfia (Kev. xii. 8 ; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, at cTrra 
K€<l>a\al . . . )8acrtA.€tf hrrd elcriv] ; xix. 12). In this last 
verse it is sublimely said of Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords, that ''on his head were many crowns*' 
(SiaSi/fiara iroXXa) ; an expression, with all its magnificence, 
difficult to realize, so long as we picture to our mind's eye 
such crowns as at the present monarchs wear, but intelligible 
at once, when we contemplate them as ' diadems,' that is, 
narrow fillets encircling the brow. These " many diadems " 
will then be the tokens of the many royalties — of earth, of 
heaven, and of hell (Phil. ii. 10) — which are his ; royalties 
once usurped or assailed by the Great Bed Dragon, the 
usurper of Christ's dignities and honours, who has therefore 
his own seven diadems as well (xiii. 1), but now openly and 
for ever assumed by Him whose rightfully they are ; just as, 
to compare earthly things with heavenly, when Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, entered Antioch in triumph, he set two 
' crowns,' or ' diadems ' rather (Sia^imTa), on his head, the 
'diadem' of Asia, and the 'diadem' of Egypt (1 Mace. xL 
18) ; or as in Diodorus Siculus (i. 47) we read of one exwavy 
rpcis PaxriXtia^ hrt r^ fcc<^aX$9, the context plainly showing 
that Uiese are three diadems, the symbols of a triple royalty, 
which she wore. 

The only occasion on which crrc^vo? might seem to be 
used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 29 ; cf. Mark xv. 17 ; 
John xix. 2; where the weaving of the crown of thorns 
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((rrc</»avo9 ^avBwo^\ and placing it on the Saviour's head, is 
evidently a part of that blasphemous masquerade of royalty 
which the Eoman soldiers would fain compel Him to enact. 
But woven of such materials as it was, probably of the juncu9 
marimis, or of the lycium spinosum, it is evident that Std^iJM 
could not be applied to it ; and the word, therefore, which 
was fittest in respect of the material whereof it was composed, 
takes the place of that which would have been the fittest in 
respect of the purpose for which it was intended. On the 
whole subject of this § see The Dictionary of the Bible^ 
8. w. Crown and Diadem ; and Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, art. Coronation, p. 464. 

§ xxiv. TrXcovcfta, ^iXapyvpia. 

Between these words the same distinction exists as between 
our • covetousness ' and * avarice,' as between the German 
* Habsucht ' and * Geiz.' nXcovc^ta, primarily the having 
more, and then in a secondary and more usual sense, the 
desire after the having more, is the more active sin, </»iXapyvpia 
the more passive : the first, the * amor sceleratus habendi,' 
seeks rather to grasp what it has not ; the second, to retain, 
and, by accumulating, to multiply that which it already has. 
The first, in its methods of acquiring, will be often bold and 
aggressive ; even as it may, and often will, be as free in 
scattering and squandering, as it was eager and unscrupulous 
in getting : the TrXcovcK'n;? will be often * rapti largitor,' as 
was Catiline; characterizing whom Cicero demands {Pro 
CcbI. 6): 'Quis in rapacitate avarior? quis in largitione 
effusior ? ' even as the same idea is very boldly conceived in 
the Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger. Consistently with 
this, we find TrXcoveicTiys joined with apTra^ (1 Cor. v. 10) ; 
v\€ov€$La with PapvTTfs (Plutarch, Arist. 3) ; TrAcovcftiu with 
xXoirai (Mark vii. 22) : with dStKtat (Strabo, vii. 4. 6) ; with 
</>tXw€tKiat (Plato, Legg. iii. 611 b); and the sin defined by 
Theodoret {in Ep. ad Bom, i. 30) : 17 rov TrActovos €</>€(ris^ 
Kol Twv ov irpofrqKovTinv rj apjrayqx with which compare the 
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definition, whosesoever it maj be, of ' avaritia ' as ' injuriosa 
appetitio aKenorum * {ad Herenn. iv. 25) ; and compare further 
BengeFs note (on Mark vii. 22) : * 7rA.€ov€^ia, comparativum 
involvens, denotat medium quiddam inter furtum et rapinam ; 
ubi per varias artes id agitur ut alter per se, sed cum laBsione 
sui, inscius vel invitus) offerat, conoedat et tribuat, quod 
indigne accipias.' It is therefore fitly joined with altrxpoKcpSeta 
(PolybiuB, vi. 46. 8). But, while it is thus with -TrAcoi/efto, 
<^iXapyupia, on the other hand, the miser's sin (it is joined 
with /uKpoAoytia, Plutarch, Qttom. Am, ah AduL 36) will be 
often cautious and timid, and will not necessarily have cast 
off the outward shows of uprightness. The Pharisees, for 
example, were <fAKAfyyvpoi (Luke xvi. 14) : this was not irre- 
concilable with the maintenance of a religious profession, 
which the TrAeovcfia would have manifestly been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has interspersed 
among his verse, draws this distinction strongly and well 
{Essay 7, Of Avarice) , though Chaucer had done the same 
before him (see his Persones Tale; and his description 
severally of Covetise and Avarice in The Bomaunt of the 
Bose, 183-246). 'There are,* Cowley says, *two sorts of 
avarice ; the one is but of a bastard kind, and that is the 
rapacious appetite for gain ; not for its own sake, but for the 
pleasure of refunding it immediately through all the channels 
of pride and luxury ; the other is the true kind, and properly 
so called, which is a restless and unsatiable desire of riches, 
not for any further end or use, but only to hoard and preserve, 
and perpetually increase them. The covetous man of the 
first kind is like a greedy ostrich, which devours any metal, 
but it is with an intent to feed upon it, and, in effect, it 
makes a shift to digest and excern it. The second is like the 
foolish chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it.* 

There is another point of view in which irkeove^ia may be 
regarded as the larger term, the genus, of which ^tuXapyvpia 
is the species; this last being the love of money, while 
^rXcovc^ia is the drawing and snatching by the sinner to him- 
self of the creature in every form and kind, as it lies out of 
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and beyond himself ; the ' indigentia ' of Cicero (' indigentia 
est libido inexplebilis ; ' Tusc. iv. 9. 21) ; compare Dio 
Chrysostom, De Avarit, Orat. 1 7 ; Augustine, Enarr, in 
Ps. cxviii. 85, 86 ; and Bengel's profound explanation of the 
fact, that, in the enumeration of sins, St. Paul so often 
associates ?rA.€ov€^ta with sins of the flesh ; as at 1 Cor. v. 11 ; 
Ephes. v. 8, 5 ; Col. iii. 5 : ' Solet autem jungere cum 
impuritate ?rXcov€^iav, nam homo extra Deum quasrit pabulum 
in creatur^ materiali, vel per voluptatem, vel per avaritiam : 
bonum alienum ad se redigit/ But, expressing much, Bengel 
has not expressed all. The connexion between these two 
provinces of sin is deeper and more intimate still ; and this 
is witnessed in the fact, that not merely is irXcovc^ia, as 
signifying covetousness, joined to sins of impurity, but the 
word is sometimes used, as at Ephes. v.' 8 (see Jerome, in 
loc,)f and often by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes, s. v. : 
and Hanunond's excellent note on Bom. i. 29), to designate 
these sins themselves ; even as the root oat of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fiercer and ever fiercer longing of the 
creature which has forsaken God, to fill itself with the lower 
objects of sense, is one and the same. The monsters of lust 
among the Boman emperors were monsters of covetousness 
as well (Suetonius, Calig. 88-41). Contemplated under this 
aspect, TrAeove^ta has a much wider and deeper sense than 
</»tAa/)yvpia. Plato {Oorg, 498), likening the desire of man to 
the sieve or pierced vessel of the Danaids, which they were 
ever filling, but might never fiU,^ has implicitly a subUme 
commentary on the word ; nor is it too much to say, that in 
it is summed up that ever defeated longing of the creature^ 
as it has despised the children's bread, to stay its hunger 
with the husks of the swine. 

* It is evident that the same comparison had occarred to Shake^ 
speare : 

* The cloyed will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both filled and running.* 

Cymbeline, Act i. So. 7. 
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§ xxv. poa-Knn, iroifiaivia. 

While PotrKuv and ?rot/Wvctv are both often employed in a 
figurative and spiritual sense in the 0. T. (1 Ghron. xi. 2 ; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. Ixxvii. 72 ; Jer. xxiii. 2), and iroi/juuvctv 
in the New; the only occasions in the latter, on which 
P6<rK€iv is so used, are John xxi. 15, 17. There our Lord, 
giving to St. Peter that thrice-repeated commission to feed 
his "lambs " (ver. 15), his "sheep'* (ver. 16), and again his 
'* sheep" (ver. 17), uses first )8do-K€, then secondly Trot/taivc, 
returning to Pwtk€. at the last. This return, on the third 
and last repetition of the charge, to the word employed on the 
first, has been a strong argument with some for an absolute 
identity in the meaning of the words. They have urged, with 
some show of reason, that Christ could not have hsA progressive 
aspects of the pastoral work in his intention here, else He 
would not have come back in the end to the P6<tk€, with which 
He began. Yet I cannot ascribe to accident the variation of 
the words, any more than the changes, in the same verses, 
from ayairav to (^tXctv (see p. 40), from a^via to -rrpoPara, It 
is true that our Version, rendering P6<tk€ and TroifMive alike 
by "Feed," as the Vulgate by " Pasce," has not attempted to 
follow the changes of the original text, nor can I perceive any 
resources of language by which either our own Version or the 
Latin could have helped itself here. ' Tend ' for irotfiaive is 
the best suggestion which I could make. The German, by 
aid of * weiden * (=^P6<tk€iv) and * hiiten ' (=7rot/AatV€tv), might 
do it ; but De Wette has * weiden ' throughout. 

The distinction, notwithstanding, is very far from fanciful. 
Boo-Kctv, the Latin * pascere,' is simply ' to feed: ' but Troi/icuvctv 
involves much more ; the whole office of the shepherd, the 
guiding, guarding, folding of the flock, as well as the finding 
of nourishment for it. Thus Lampe : * Hoc symbolum totum 
regimen ecclesiasticum comprehendit ; ' and Bengel : * ^oarKetv 
est pars rov Troi/xaiVctv.' The wider reach and larger meaning 
of iroifmiv€Lv makes itself felt at Bev. ii. 27 ; xix. 15 ; where 
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at once we are conscious how impossible it wonld be to 
substitute P6(tk€iv ; and compare Philo, Quod Det Pot. Insid. 8. 

There is a fitness in the shepherd's work for the setting 
forth of the highest ministries of men for the weal of their 
fellows, out of which the name, shepherds of their people, has 
been continually transferred to those who are, or should be, 
the faithful guides and guardians of others committed to their 
charge. Thus kings in Homer are iroifiive^ Xaa>v : cf. 2 Sam. 
V. 2 ; vii. 7 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 71, 72. Nay more, in Scripture God 
Himself is a Shepherd (Isai. xl. 11 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 11-81 ; 
Ps. xxiii.) ; and God manifest in the flesh avouches Himself 
as o iroLfjirfv 6 koXos (John x. 11) ; He is the apxLn-ot.fji.rjv (1 Pet. 
V. 4) ; 6 /Aeya? iroifirjv twv irpoParmv (Heb. xiii. 20) ; as such 
fulfilling the prophecy of Micah (v. 4). Compare a sublime 
passage in Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning : ovro) /^eWot to 
iroificuveiy iarlv dyadovy wore ov paciXtvo"!, fiovov Koi o-o<^o?9 
dyBpaa-itf kol ^;(ats rcXcia KeKaOapfitvaL^f aX\a Koi ®€^ r^ 
vavriyefwvL 8tKaai>9 dyarCOeraif with the three §§ preceding. 

But it may very naturally be asked, if iroip.aCv€iv be thus 
BO much the more significant and comprehensive word, and 
if on this account the irotfjuuve was added to the ySoo-Kc in the 
Lord's latest instruction to his Apostle, how account for his 
going back to fi6a-K€ again, and concluding thus, not as we 
should expect with the wider, but with the narrower charge, 
and weaker admonition? In Dean Stanley's Sermons and 
Essays on the Apostolic Age, p. 188, the answer is suggested. 
The lesson, in fact, which we learn from this is a most 
important one, and one which the Church, and all that bear 
rule in the Church, have need diligently to lay to heart ; this, 
namely, that whatever else of discipline and rule may be 
superadded thereto, still, the feeding of the flock, the finding 
for them of spiritual food, is the first and last ; nothing else 
will suppty the room of this, nor may be allowed to put this 
out of that foremost place which by right it should occupy. 
How often, in a fiaJse ecclesiastical system, the preaching of 
the Word loses its preeminence ; the P6<tkuv falls into the 
background, is swallowed up in the 7roifmiv€LVf which presently 

a 
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becomes no true iroifiaiy€aff because it is not a /^oo-kciv as well, 
but such a ' shej^erding ' rather as God's Word by the 
prophet Ezekiel has denounced (xxxiv. 2, 8, 8, 10 ; cf. Zech. 
xi. 15-17 ; Matt, xxiii.). 

§ xxTi. irjXos, 4^6vo^ 

These words are often joined together ; they are so by St. 
Paul (Gal. V. 20, 21) ; by Clement of Rome {Cor. 8, 4, 5) ; 
and virtually by Cyprian in his little treatise, De Zelo et 
Lwore : by classical writers as well ; by Plato {Phileh. 47 e ; 
Legg. iii. 679 c ; Menex. 242 a) ; by Plutarch, CorioL 19 ; 
and by others. Still, there are differences between them; 
and this first, that ^^\os is a fiecrov, being used sometimes in 
a good (as John ii. 17 ; Bom. x. 2 ; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, 
and in Scripture oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17; 
Bom. xiii. 18 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Jam. iii. 14, in which last place, 
to make quite clear what {^Xos is meant, it is qualified by the 
addition of Trucpd?, and is linked with ipCOeia) : while </»^dvo9, 
incapable of good, is used always and only in an evil, signifi- 
cation. When ifjXos is taken in good part, it signifies the 
honorable emulation,^ with the consequent imitation, of that 
which presents itself to the mind's eye as excellent : &jXjos 
Twv ApioTOiv (Lucian, Adv, Indoct. 17) : ^tjXo^ tov fieXrCovo^ 
(Philo, de Pram, et Pcen, 8) ; <^tXoTt/ua koI if/Xos (Plutarch, 
De Alex, Fort, Or. ii. 6 ; An Seni Besp, Oer. 26) ; &j\jo9 kol 
fUfirfo-L^ (Herodian, ii. 4) ; foXcor^s koI fufirjnljs (vi. 8). It is 
the Latin * sBmulatio,' in which nothing of envy is of necessity 
included, however such in it, as in our ' emulation,' may find 
place ; the German * Nacheiferung,' as distinguished from 
* Eifersucht.' The verb *aBmulor,' I need hardly observe, 
finely expresses the difference between worthy and unworthy 
emulation, governing an accusative in cases where the first, a 

1 "Epis, which often in the Odyssey, and in the later Greek, very 
nearly resembled (liXos in this its meaning of emnlation, was capable in 
like manner of a nobler application ; thus Basil the Great defines it 
{Reg, Brev, Tract, 66) : lp»s fi4y iirriy, irav ris, ^hp rod fih ikdrrwy 
^ai^fof riyoSf cmv^p iroiuy ri. 
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dative where the second, is intended. South here, as always, 
expresses himself well : ' We ought by all means to note the 
difiTerence between envy and emulation; which latter is a 
brave and a noble thing, and quite of another nature, as 
consisting only in a generous imitation of something excellent ; 
and that such an imitation as scorns to fall short of its copy, 
but strives, if possible, to outdo it. The emulator is im- 
patient of a superior, not by depressing or maligning another, 
but by perfecting himself. So that while that sottish thing 
envy sometimes fills the whole soul, as a great dull fog does 
the air ; this, on the contrary, inspires it with a new Ufe and 
vigour, whets and stirs up all tbe powers of it to action. And 
surely that which does so (if we also abstract it from those 
heats and sharpnesses that sometimes by accident may attend 
it), must needs be in the same degree lawful and laudable too, 
that it is for a man to make himself as useful and accom- 
plished as he can ' {Works, London, 1787, vol. v. p. 408 ; and 
compare Bishop Butler, Works, 1886, vol. i. p. 16). 

By Aristotle C^Aos is employed exclusively in this nobler 
sense, as that active emulation which grieves, not that another 
has the good, but that itself has it not; and which, not 
pausing here, seeks to supply the deficiencies which it finds 
in itself. From this point of view he contrasts it with envy 
{Mhet. ii. 11) I &rrt f^Xos XvTny rts ivl <t>aivofi€V7f irapovcUi. 
ayaOuiV ivTifnav. . , . ovx on aAA<{>, dAA* ort ov)(i Koi avrw ccrrt * 
Svb KoX eTTieiKcs cortv 6 C^A.©?, koI hruiKSiV ' ro h\ <t>Oov€iv, ^avAov, 
Kttt <l>av\o}v. The Church Fathers follow in his footsteps. 
Jerome {Exp, in Gal, v. 20) : '|;^Xos et in bonam partem 
accipi potest, quum quis nititur ea quee bona sunt semulari. 
Invidia vero aliend felicitate torquetur ; ' and again {in Gal, 
iv. 17) : * ^mulantur bene, qui cum videant in aliquibus esse 
gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales esse desiderant.' (Ecu- 
menius : €<rrt irjkoq KLvqa-i^ ^h^CJ^ ivOova-KaSrj^ IttL ti, ftcra Ttvo9 

a<l>ofiouocr€<tis rov Trpos o ^ fnrovSij ecrrt : cf. Plutarch, Pericles, 2. 
Compare the words of our Enghsh poet : 

* Envy J to which the ignoble mind's a slave. 
Is emulation in the learned and brave. 

o2 
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But it is only too easy for this zeal and honorable 
rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion; the Latin 
•simultas,' connected (see Doderlein, Lat, Synon. vol. iii. 
p. 72), not with 'simulare,' bat with 'simul,' attests the 
fact: those who together aim at the same object, who are 
thus competitors, being in danger of being enemies as 
well; just as aiiiXka. (which, however, has kept its more 
honorable use, see Plutarch, Anim. an Corp. Aff, Pej. 3), 
is connected with afia ; and * rivales ' meant no more at first 
than occupants of the banks of the same river (Pott, Etym. 
ForscK ii. 2. 191). These degeneracies which wait so near 
upon emulation, and which sometimes cause the word itself 
to be used for that into which it degenerates ('pale and 
bloodless emulation^ Shakespeare), may assume two shapes : 
either that of a desire to make war upon the good which it 
beholds in another, and thus to trouble that good, and make 
it less ; therefore we find IrjXo^ and cpis continually joined 
together (Kom. xiii. 18 ; 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Clement 
of Rome, Cor. 8, 6) : {^Xo? and </>tA.ov€tKta (Plutarch, De Cap, 
Inim. Util, 1) : or, where there is not vigour and energy 
enough to attempt the making of it less, there may be at 
least the wishing of it less; with such petty carping and 
fault-finding as it may dare to indulge in — ft^B6vo% and fia)/;io9 
being joined, as in Plutarch, PrcRC, Beg. Beip, 27. And here 
in this last fact is the point of contact which fffko^ has with 
<l>06vo^ (thus Plato, Menex, 242 a : irpwrov ftcv &j\os, airo f^Xov 
^€ <t}06vo9 : and iEschylus, Agamem, 989 : 6 8' axfiOovriTOi ovk 
iiTL^riko^ iriXei); the latter being essentially passive, as the 
former is active and energic. We do not find <t>66vo^ in the 
comprehensive catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22 ; but this 
envy, ^^(^pcov Ms, as iEschylus {Agam. 765), (rqixuov <^vo-€(os 
iravrajrafri. irovqpas, as DemOSthenes (499, 21), iraa-Qiv ftcywm; 
rcov €v avOpanroLs vocros, as Euripides has called it, and of 
which Herodotus (iii. 80) has said, opx^^cv €fi<t>i5€Tai dv^pcuTrw, 
could not, in one shape or other, be absent ; its place is sup- 
plied by a circumlocution, 6<l>0aXfws irovyjpo^ (cf. Ecclus. xiv. 
8, 10), but on putting it in connexion with the Latin 
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* invidia,' which is derived, as Cicero observes {Tusc, iii. 9), 
'a nimis intuendo fortunam alterius ; ' cf. Matt. xx. 15 ; and 
1 Sam. xviii. 9 : " Saul eyed^'' i. e. envied " David." The 

* nrentes oculi ' of Persius {Sat. ii. 84), the * mal' oochio * of 
the Italians, must receive the same explanation. ^06vo^ is 
the meaner sin, — and therefore the beautiful Greek proverb, 
6 <t>^6vo^ 1^0) Tov 0€Lov x^P^^y — being merely displeasure at 
another's good;^ Xvmfiii^ dXXorptot? dyaOoi^ as the Stoics 
defined it (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63, 111), Xwnf r^ tov vXtjo-iov 
€VTrpayia%, as Basil (Horn, de Invid.), * asgritudo suscepta 
propter alterius res secundas, qusB nihil noceant invidenti,' 
as Cicero {Tttsc. iv. 8 ; cf. Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9, 8), * odium 
felicitatis alienaB,' as Augustine {De Gen. ad Lit. 11-14),* 
with the desire that this good or this felicity should be less : 
and this, quite apart from any hope that thereby its own will 
be more (Aristotle, Bhet. ii. 10) ; so that it is no wonder that 
Solomo n long ago could describe it as ' the rottenness of the 
bones ' (Prov. xiv. 80). He that is conscious of it is conscious 
of no impulse or longing to raise himself to the level of him 
whom he envies, but only to depress the envied to his own. 
When the victories of Miltiades would not suffer the youth- 
ful Themistocles to sleep (Plutarch, Them. 8), here was 
irj\o9 in its nobler form, an emulation which would not let 
him rest, till he had set c^ Salamis of his own against the 
Marathon of his great predecessor. But it was <l}06vo9 which 
made that Athenian citizen to be weary of hearing Aristides 
evermore styled * The Just ' (Plutarch, Arist. 7) ; an envy 
which contained no impulses moving him to strive for him- 
self after the justice which he envied in another. See on this 
subject further the beautiful remarks of utaroh, De Prof. 
Virt. 14 ; and on the likenesses and differences between fuco^ 

* Augustine's definition of <^06yos {Exp. in Qal. y. 21) introduoea 
into it an ethical element which rarely if at all belongs to it : * Invidia 
dolor animi est, cum indigniis videtur aliquis assequi etiam quod non 
appetebas.* This would rather be v4n€<ris and ycfAeaav in the ethical 
terminology of Aristotle {Ethic. Nic. ii. 7. 15 ; Bhet. ii. 9). 

^ * Sick of a strange disease, another's health.' — ^Phineas Fletcher. 
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and €t>66yo^, bis gracefiil essay, full of subtle analysis of tbe 
human beart, De Invidid et Odio, fiaa-KavCa, a word 
frequent enougb in later Greek in tbis sense of envy, no- 
wbere occurs in tbe N. T. ; /Sao-KatVciv only once (Gal. iii. 1). 

§ xxvii. ^oirj, ^to5. 

The Latin language and tbe Englisb as well are poorer tban 
tbe Greek, in baving but one word, tbe Latin * vita,* tbe 
Englisb * life,' wbere tbe Greek bas two. Tbere would, indeed^ 
be no comparative poverty here, if fwiy and )8tos were merely 
duplicates. But, contemplating life as tbese do from very 
different points of view, it is inevitable tbat we, witb our one 
word for botb, must use tbis one in very diverse senses ; and 
may possibly, tbrougb tbis equivocation, conceal real and 
important differences from ourselves or from otbers ; notbing 
being so effectual for tbis as tbe employment of equivocal 
words. 

Tbe true antithesis of C<iyq is OdvaTo<s (Bom. viii. 88 ; 
2 Cor. V. 4 ; Jer. viii. 8 ; Ecclus. xxx. 17 ; Plato, Legg. xii. 
944 c), as of &fv, airo^njcr/cctv (Luke XX. 88 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; I 

Kev. i. 18 ; cf. 11. xxiii. 70 ; Herodotus, i. 81 ; Plato, Phcedo, I 

71 d : ovK kvavTiov ffi'ffi tw f^v to r^BvdvoL cfvat ;) ; fony, as SOme , 

will bave it, being nearly connected with aw, ai/ftt, to Iwreatbe i 

tbe breath of life, which is the necessary condition of living, ; 

and, as such, is involved in like manner in Trvev/xa and ^xfl> 
in ' spiritus ' and ' anima.' 

But, while ^on; is thus life intensive (' vita qu^ vivimus '), I 

)8tos is life extensvoe (* vita quam vivimus '), tbe period or I 

duration of life ; and then, in a secondary sense, tbe means 
by which tbat life is sustained ; and thirdly, the manner in ^ 

which that life is spent ; the ' line of life/ ' profession,' career. 
Examples of Pm in all tbese senses tbe N. T. supplies. Thus 
it is used as — ' 

a. Tbe period or duration of life; thus, -xpovo^ rov pCov I 

(1 Pet. iv. 8) : cf. fiw rov xpovov (Job x. 20) : ft^Kos fiiov \ 

KoX c-nyfoi^s (Prov. iii, 2) : Plutarch {De Lib. Ed. 17), (myfirf 
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^vov iras 6 )8tos cort : again, fiw t^s f^s (Cows, ati il2>oZZ. 25 ; 
and {(0^ /cat )8a)s (-De PZac. P^iZ. v. 18). 

^. The means of life, or * living,' A. V. ; Mark xii. 44 ; 
Luke vm. 48 ; xv. 12 ; 1 John iii. 17, tov ^lov rov Kocfwv : 
of. Plato, Gorg. 486 d ; Legg. xi. 986 c ; Aristotle, Hist An. 
ix. 28. 2 ; Euripides, Ion, 829 ; and often, but not always, 
these means of life, with an under sense of largeness and 
abundance. 

7. The manner of life; or life in regard of its moral 
conduct, having such words as rpoTros, ^^, irpa^ts for its 
equivalents, and not seldom such epithets as Kocrfiio9, ')(pri<rr6% 
(r6<t>p(ay, joined to it ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; so Plato {Bep. i. 844 e), 
pCav Staycoyiy : Plutarch, StWa KoX fiCoi (De Virt et Vit. 2) : 
and very nobly {De Is. et Os. 1), rov Se ytvwa-Kctv rot ovra koX 
<l>pov€ly aKJMupeOevTO^, ov ploy oAAa \p6yoy [otfiat] ctvcu r^v 
dOavaa-iay : and De Lib. Ed. 7, rerayfifvo^ fiCo^ : Josephus, 
Antt. v. 10. 1 ; with which compare Augustine {De Trin. 
xii. 11): *Cujus vitce sit quisque; id est, guomodo agat 
hcBC temporaliaf quam vitam GrsBci non {on^v sed pCov vocant.' 

In )8to9, thus used as manner of life, there is an ethical 
sense often inhering, which, in classical Greek at least, (o)^ 
does not possess. Thus in Aristotle {Pol. i. 18. 18), it is said 
that the slave is koivcovo? {[0)^9, he lives with the family, but 
not KoivQivos fiiov, he does not share in the career of his ma'ster ; 
cf. Ethic. Nic. x. 6. 8 ; and he draws, according to Ammonius, 
the following distinction : filo^ iarrl Xxyyucrf ^tarj : Ammonius 
himself affirming pCas to be never, except incorrectly, applied 
to the existence of plants or animals, but only to the lives of 
men.^ I know not how he reconciled this statement with such 
passages as these from Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 1. 15 ; ix. 8. 1 ; 
unless, indeed, he included him in his censure. Still, the 
distinction which he somewhat too absolutely asserts (see 
Stallbaum's note on the TimcBus of Plato, 44 cZ), is a real 
one : it displays itself with singular clearness in our words 
* zoology ' and • biography ; * but not in * biology,* which, as 

* See on these two Bynonym^, Vomel, Synon, Wbrter}mch, p. 168 sq.; 
and Wyttenbaoh, Ammadd. m Phita/rchum, vol. iii. p. 166. 
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now used, is a manifest misnomer.^ We speak, on one side» 
of ' zoology J for animals (^okx) have the vital principle ; they 
live, equally with men, and are capable of being classed and 
described according to the different workings of this natural 
life of theirs : but, on the other hand, we speak of * biography ; * 
for men not merely Uve^ but they lead Id/oes, lives in which 
there is that moral distinction between one and another, 
which may make them worthy to be recorded. They are 
I T 17 £0)^5, but 6 8 o i fiCov (Prov. iv. 10) ; cf. Philo, De Garit. 4, 
where of Moses he says that at a certain epoch of his mortal 
course, r/piaro fiera^dXXeiv iK OvrfT^ f cd^s €ts dOdvarov pCov, 

From all this it will follow, that, while Odvaro^ and {owj 
constitute, as observed already, the true antithesis, yet they 
do this only so long as life is physically contemplated ; thus 
the son of Sirach (XXX. 17) : KpeCa-awv Odvaro^ wrlp ^mvjv iriKpav 
ri d^pilxrrrffjLa i/ifiovov. But SO BOon as a moral element is 
introduced, and 'life* is regarded as the opportunity for 
Hving nobly or the contrary, the antithesis is not between 
6dvaT09 and i<arjy but Odvaros and pio^ : thus compare Xenophon 
(De Bep. Lac, ix. 1) : cwperoiTCpov ctvot rbv koXov Bdvarov 
dirn Tov alcrxpov pCov, with Plato {Legg, xii. 944 d)i Catrfv 
altrxpov dpvvfi€V09 fiera rdxpvs, /jlSXXjov tj fi€r dvSpctas koXov koI 
evSatyxom Odvarov. A reference to the two passages will 
show that in the latter it is the present boon of shameful 
Hfe, (therefore ^on;,) which the craven soldier prefers to an 
honorable death ; while in the former, Lycurgus teaches 
that an honorable death is to be chosen rather than a long 
and shameful existence^ a ^eos dfiio^ {Empedocles, 826); a 
fiios aySiWos (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 8. 8 ; cf. Meineke, Fragm. 
Com, GrcBC. p. 542) ; a fiCos ov ^Stwros (Plato, ApoL 88 a) ; a 
Wita non vitalis ; ' from which all the ornament of life, all 
reasons for living, have departed. The two grand chapters 

* The word came to ns from the French. Gottfried Beinhart Trevi- 
sanus, who died in 1837, was its probable inventor in his book, Biologie, 
ou la Philosophie de la Nature vivante^ of which the first volnme ap- 
peared in 1802. Some flying pages by Canon Field, of Norwich, Biology 
and Social Science, deal well with this blunder. 
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vnih which the Gorgias of Plato concludes (82, 88) consti- 
tute a fine exercise in the distinction between the words 
themselves, as between their derivatives no less ; and Hero- 
dotus, vii. 46, the same. 

But all this being so, and ^to9, not ^o)^, the ethical word 
of classical Greek, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might 
not unnaturally be perplexed with the fact that all is there 
reversed ; for no one will deny that ^0)17 is there the nobler 
word, expressing as it continually does all of highest and 
best which the saints possess in God ; thus orcf^aro? rrj^ 
Iwj^ (Rev. ii. 10) $vXjov t^s Cta^^ (ii. 7), ^t)3Aos 7^5 £<»>i}« (iii. 6), 
v3<up £(in79 (xxi. 6), £(1)^ ical c^^)9cta (2 Pet. i. 8), {(o^ ical 
d^iOofHria (2 Tim. i. 10), fo)^ rov %€ov (Ephes. iv. 18), ifoiri 
aicSrcos (Matt. xix. 16 ; Bom. ii. 7),^ ^co^ cucaroXvros (Heb. vii. 
16) ; 17 ^Kro)9 tiorfi (1 Tim. vi. 19) ; or sometimes {on/ with no 
further addition (Matt. vii. 14 ; Bom. v. 17, and often) ; all 
these setting forth, each from its own point of view, the 
highest blessedness of the creature. Contrast with them 
the following uses of ^tbs, yjl^vaX rtn) pCov (Luke viii. 14), 
Trpay^T€i<u tov fiiov (2 Tim. ii. 4), dXaiovtia rov ^tov (1 John 
ii 16), Ptos TOV Koafiov (iii. 17), fiepifivai ^iwixal (Luke xxi. 84). 
How shall we explain this ? 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Bevealed re- 
ligion, and it alone, puts death and sin in closest connexion, 
declares them the necessary correlatives one of the other 
(Gen. i.-iii. ; Bom. v. 12) ; and, as an involved consequence, 
in like manner, life and holiness. It is God's word alone 
which proclaims that, wherever there is death, it is there 
because sin was there first ; wherever there is no death, that 
is, life, this is there, because sin has never been there, or 
having once been, is now cast out and expelled. In revealed 
rehgion, which thus makes death to have come into the 
world through sin, and only through sin, life is the correla- 
tive of holiness. Whatever truly lives, does so because sin 
has never found place jn it, or, having found place for a time, 

^ 7m4\ cdSvtos occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. zii. 2 ; of. (m^ 
ik4vaos, 2 Mace. yii. 86), and in Plutarch, De l8. et Os, 1. 
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has since been overcome and expelled. So soon as ever this 
is felt and understood, tayq at once assumes the profoundest 
moral significance ; it becomes the fittest expression for the 
very highest blessedness. Of that whereof we predicate abso- 
lute iayriy we predicate absolute holiness of the same. Christ 
afiirming of Himself, cyco c^fiii^ fon; (John xiv. 6 ; cf . 1 John 
i. 2 ; Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 4 : Xpurros rh dXrfOivbv -^fiQiiv &jv), 
implicitly affirmed of Himself that He was absolutely holy : 
and in the creature, in Uke manner, that alone truly lives, or 
triumphs over death, death at once physical and spiritual, 
which has first triumphed over sin. No wonder, then, that 
Scripture should know of no higher word than fcoiy to set 
forth the blessedness of God, and the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

It follows that those expositors of Ephes. iv. 18 are in 
error, who there take dTrYiXXorpunfiivoi t^s fw^? rov 0€ov, as 
* alienated from a divine Ufe* that is ^from a life Uved 
according to the will and convmandments of God ' (* remoti a 
vit& illd qu8B secundum Deum est : ' as Grotius has it), C«»>7 
never signifying this. The fact of such alienation was only 
too true ; but the Apostle is not affirming it here, but rather 
the miserable condition of the heathen, as men estranged 
from the one fountain of lifiB (irapa Sol iniyv fw5«, Ps. xxxv. 
10) ; as not having life, because separated from Him who only 
absolutely lives (John v. 26), the Uving God (Matt. xvi. 16 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 15), in fellowship with whom alone any creature 
has life. Another passage, namely Gal. v. 25, will always 
seem to contain a tautology, until we give to C«>i7 (^'Ud to the 
verb C^v as well) the force which has been claimed for it here. 

§ XXviii. icvpios, Sccnrorrj^, 

A MAN, according to the later Greek grammarians, was 
8€<nroTT;s in respect of his slaves (Plato, Legg. vi. 756 e), 
therefore otKoS^cnrorrf^, but icvpto? in rpgard of his wife and 
children ; who in speaking either to him or of him, would 
give him this title of honour ; " as Sara obeyed Abraham 
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calling him hrd^^ (KiSptov avrov KoXova-a, 1 Pet. ill* 6; cf. 
Plutarch, D0 Vvrt. MuL s. w. Mtic^a kcu Mcytorw). There is 
a certain truth in this distinction. Undoubtedly there lies 
in Kvpto^ the sense of an authority owning limitations — moral 
limitations it may be ; it is implied too that the wielder of 
this authority will not exclude, in wielding it, a consideration 
of their good over whom it is exercised ; while the Secm-onTs 
exercises a more unrestricted power and absolute domination, 
confessing no such limitations or restraints. He who ad- 
dresses another as ScWora, puts an emphasis of submission 
into his speech, which icvpic would not have possessed ; there- 
fore it was that the Greeks, not yet grown slavish, refused 
this title of SeoTrorrf^ to any but the gods (Euripides, Hippol. 
88 ; Svai, $€ovs yap Sea-irora^ KoXelvxp^^v) ; while our own 
use of ' despot,' ' despotic,' ' despotism,' as set over against 
that of 4ord,' lordship,' and the like, attests that these 
words are coloured for us, as they were for those from whom 
we have derived them. 

Still, there were influences at work tending to break down 
this distinction. Slavery, or the appropriating, without pay- 
ment, of other men*s toil, however legalized, is so abhorrent 
to men's innate sense of right, that they seek to mitigate, in 
word at least, if not in fact, its atrocity ; and thus, as no 
southern Planter in America willingly spoke of his ' slaves,' 
but preferred some other term, so in antiquity, wherever any 
gentler or more humane view of slavery obtained, the anti- 
thesis of Scanrorrfs and 8ovA,o$ would continually give place to 
that of KvpLos and SovA.09. The harsher antithesis might still 
survive, but the milder would prevail side by side with it. 
We need not look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to 
see how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the 
grammarians was observed. Masters are now Kvpioi (Ephes. 
vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1), and now ScoTrorai (1 Tim. vi. 1, 2 ; Tit. ii. 
9 ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18), with him ; and compare Philo, QtLod 
Omn, Prob. Lib, 6. 

But, while all experience shows how little sinful man can 
be trusted with unrestricted power over his fellow, how 
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certainly he will abuse it — a moral fact attested in our use of 
*■ despot ' as equivalent with *■ tyrant/ as well as in the history 
of < tyrant ' itself— it can only be a blessedness for man to 
regard God as the absolute Lord, Buler, and Disposer of his 
life; since with Him power is never disconnected from 
wisdom and from love : and, as we saw that the Greeks, not 
without a certain sense of this, were well pleased to style the 
gods ScoTTorot, however they might refuse this title to any 
other ; so, within the limits of Revelation, SccrTron;?, no less 
than Kvpios, is appHed to the true God. Thus in the 
Septuagint, at Josh. v. 14 ; Prov. xxix. 25 ; Jer. iv. 10 ; in 
the Apocrypha, at 2 Mace. v. 17, and elsewhere; while in 
the N. T. on these occasions : Luke ii. 29 ; Acts iv. 24 ; 
Bev. vi. 10 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; Jude 4. In the last two it is to 
Christ, but to Christ as God, that the title is ascribed. 
Erasmus, indeed, out of that latent Arianism, of which, 
perhaps, he was scarcely conscious to himself, denies that, at 
Jude 4, hicnrorq^ is to be referred to Christ ; attributing only 
fcupio9 to Him, and SecrTrdnT? to the Father. The fact that in 
the Greek text, as he read it, 0€ov followed and was joined to 
SeoTTrt^nTv, no doubt really lay at the root of his reluctance to 
ascribe the title of 3€(r7ron7$ to Christ. It was for him not a 
philological, but a theological difficulty, however he may 
have sought to persuade himself otherwise. 

This Seown/s did no doubt express on the lips of the 
faithful who used it, their sense of God's absolute disposal 
of his creatures, of his autocratic power, who "doeth ac- 
cording to his will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of the earth '' (Dan. iv. 86), more strongly than 
icvpios would have done. So much is plain from some words 
of Philo {Quis Ber, Div. Har. 6), who finds evidence of 
Abraham's evXdpeta, of his tempering, on one signal occasion 
(Gen. XV. 2), boldness with reverence and godly fear, in the 
fact that, addressing God, he is not content with the simple 
Kupic, but links with it the less usual ScoTrora ; for ScoTronys, 
as Philo proceeds to say, is not icvptos only, but <^o)3cpo9 
fcvpios, and implies, on his part who uses it, a more entire 
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prostration of self before the might and majesty of God than 
jcvpios would have done. 



§ xxix. oXo^cdv, VR-€pi7^avo9, v^pian^, 

Thebb words occur all of them together at Bom. i. 80, though 
in an order exactly the reverse from that in which I have 
found it convenient to take them. They constitute an 
interesting subject for synonymous discrimination. 

'AXai<avy occurring thrice in the Septuagint (Hab. ii. 6; 
Job xxviii. 8 ; Prov. xxi. 24), is found twice in the N. T. 
(here and at 2 Tim. iii. 2) ; while oXofovcia, of which the 
Septuagint knows nothing, appears four times in the Apo- 
crypha (Wisd. V. 8 ; xvii. 7 ; 2 Mace, ix, 8 ; xv. 6), and in 
the N. T. twice (Jam, iv. 16 : 1 John ii. 16). Derived from 
aXr), ' a wandering about,' it designated first the vagabond 
mountebanks (^ marktschreyer '), conjurors, quacksalvers, or 
exorcists (Acts xix. 18 ; 1 Tim. v. 18) ; being joined with 
y^ (Lucian, Bevivisc» 29) ; with <l>€yai (Aristophanes, Ban. 
909) ; with iccvos (Plutarch, De Prof. Vi/rt. 10) ; full of 
empty and boastful professions of cures and other feats which 
they could accomplish ; such as Volpone in The Fox of Ben 
Jonson (Act ii. Sc. 1). It was from them transferred to any 
braggart or boaster (dXofwv ical wc/oavxos, Philo, Gong. Enid. 
Qrat. 8 ; while for other indifferent company which the word 
keeps, see Aristophanes, Nub. 445-462) ; vaunting himself 
in the possession of skill (Wisd. xvii. 7), or knowledge, or 
courage, or virtue, or riches, or whatever else it might be, 
which were not truly his (Plutarch, De Seips. Latcd. 4). He 
is thus the exact antithesis of the eipcov, who makes less of 
himself and his belongings than the reality would warrant, 
in the same way as the &\,ai(av makes more (Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nic. ii. 7. 12). In the Definitions which pass under Plato's 
name, aXaiovcia is defined as I^i9 irpocnrourjTLKyi ayaSSiV firi vtt- 
apxovTiDv: while Xenophon (C7^r. ii. 2. 12) describes the 
oXo^cov thus : o fiey yap aXai^wv Iftotyc SoKel ovopja. Kcia-Oai hrl 
TOts 'TTpooTTOtov/xei'ots ical TrXovcTMOTcpots €?vat rj cwrt, koI dvSpciO' 
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ripOL^j KoX woiT^eiv Si fir) ucavoi elariv inrur^ovfiivoi^ * koL ravra^ 
<f>av€poi^ yiyvo/xcFois, ort tov Xa^ctv ri evcKaKoX icc/oSavat iroiov<nvi 
and Aristotle (£r^/^tc. Nic. iv. 7. 2): SokcZ 8^ 6 /aIv dXa^o)v 
irpoairoLrfTucb^ rwv IvSoitov ctvcu, icai fi^ VR-a/);(orr(i>v, /cat fici^dvcor 
i) V7rapx€i : cf . Theodoret on Bom. i. 80 : dXafovas ncoXct tovs 
ovSe/xtav /x,^ ^OKras irp6ff)a<riv €ts <l>povrj/JMTOs oyicov, fidrrfv Sk 
<f>v€ri.(afi€yovs, As suoh he is likely to be a busybody and 
meddler, whiob may explain the juxtaposition of dXa^oveia 
and 'TToXvTrpayfwarvirq (Ep. ad Diognetum, 4). Other words 
with which it is joined are pkoKeCa (Plutarch, De Beef. Aud. 
18) ; Tv<l>o^ (Clement of Borne, 18) ; dyepcoxui (2 Mace. ix. 7) ; 
aTToiScvo-ta (Philo, Migrat. Ahrdh. 24) : while in the passage 
from Xenophon, which was just now quoted in part, the 
a\a^ov€$ are distinguished from the dcrrwi and cvxapires. 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the o^Xa^ojv, 
that in his boastings he overpasses the limits of the truth 
(Wisd. ii. 16, 17); thus Aristotle sees in him not merely 
one making unseemly display of things which he actually 
possesses, but vaunting himself in those which he does not 
possess ; and sets over against him the o^t/^cvtikos koI r^ /?/(p 
icai r^ A,dy<^ : cf • Hhet, ii. 6 : TO rot oAAorpia avTOv K^axTK^iVy 
dXaZfivda^ (rrffi^iov : and Xenophon, Mem. i. 7 ; while Plato, 
(Bep. viii. 560 c) joins i/rcvSeis with dXo^oves Xoyoi: and 
Plutarch (Pyrrh, 19) dXafaJv with KOfiiro^, We have in the 
same sense a hvely description of the dXa^cov in the Cha/racters 
(28) of Theophrastus ; and, still better, of the shifts and 
evasions to which he has recourse, in the treatise Ad Herenn. 
iv. 60, 61. While, therefore, * boaster' fairly represents 
d\ai6v (Jebb suggests 'swaggerer,' Characters of Theo- 
phrasttcs, p. 198), * ostentation ' does not well give back 
aXo^ovc/a, seeing that a man can only be ostentatious in 
things which he really has to show. No word of ours, and 
certainly not * pride ' (1 John ii. liS, A. V.), renders it at all 
so adequately as the German ' prahlerei.' For the thing, 
Falstaff and ParoUes, both of them * unscarred braggarts of 
the war,' are excellent, though marvellously diverse, examples ; 
so too Bessus in Beaumont and Fletcher's King and no King ; 
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while, on the other hand, Marlowe's Tamborlainey despite of 
all his big vaunting words, is no aKaitavy inasmuch as there 
are fearful realities of power by which these his fieydXrf^ 
yXcuo-on;^ KOfiwoi are sustained and borne out. This dealing in 
braggadocio is a vice sometimes ascribed to whole nations ; 
thus an IfK^vros (fXo^ovcia to the ^tolians (Polybius, iv. 8 ; cf. 
Livy, xxxiii. 11) ; and, in modem times, fco the Gascons ; 
out of which these last have given us ' gasconade.' The 
Vulgate, translating dAofovcs, * elati ' (in the Rhemish, 
' haughty '), has not seized the central meaning as success- 
fully as Beza, who has rendered it * gloriosi.' ^ 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn between the 
dXo^wv and the Trc/wrcpo? [17 aydmf ov Trc/wrcpcvcrat, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4], that the first vaunts 'of things which he has not, the 
second of things which, however little this his boasting and 
bravery about them may become him, he actually has. The 
distinction, however, cannot be maintained (see Polybius, 
xxxii. 6. 5 ; xl. 6. 2) ; both are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of our own will hardly &il to 
be accompanied with a contempt for that of others. If it 
did not find, it would rapidly generate, such a tendency ; and 
thus the SXaiiav is often avOd^^ as* well (Prov. xxi. 24) ; 
^Xo^ovcia is nearly allied to vircpoi/ria : they are used as almost 
convertible terms (Philo, De Carit, 22-24). But from xnrepoxl/ta 
to v7r€fyrj<l>avLa there is but a single step ; we need not then 
wonder to meet v7r€fnj<l>avo^ joined with diXalwv : cf. Clement 
of Rome, Cor. 16. The places in the N. T. where it occurs, 
besides those noted already, are Luke i. 51 ; Jam. iv. 6 ; 
1 Pet. V. 5 ; xnr€fnj<l>avLa at Mark vii. 22. A picturesque image 
serves for its basis : the wep77<^avo9, from wrep and <^(uVo/xai, 
being one who shows himself above his fellows, exactly as the 

» We formerly used •glorious' in this sense. Thus in North's 
Plutarch, p. 183 : * Some took this for a glorious brag ; others thought 
he [Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it.* And Milton {The 
Reason of Church Oovemment, i. 5) : ' He [Anselm] little dreamt then 
that the weeding hook of Beformation would, after two ages, pluck up 
his gloriotis poppy [prelacy] from insulting over the good com 
[presbytery].' 
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Latin * superbus * is from ' super ' ; as our * stilts ' is con- 
nected with ' Stolz,' and with < stout ' in its earlier sense of 

* proud,' or • lifted up.' Deyling {Ohss, Sac. vol. v. p. 219) : 

* Vox proprie notat hominem capite super alios eminentem, 
ita ut, quemadmodum Saul, prsd ceteris sit oonspicuus, 
1 Sam. ix. 2.' Compare Horace {Garm, i. 18. 15) : ' Et 
toUens vacuum plus nimio Gloria verticem.' 

A man can show himself dXafwv only when in company 
with his fellow-men ; but the proper seat of the rnriprq^vUi^ 
the German ^ hochmuth/ is within. He that is sick of this 
sin compares himself, it may be secretly or openly, with 
others, and lifts himself above others, in honour preferring 
himself; his sin being, as Theophrastus {Chc^act, 84) de- 
scribes it, icaraf^pon^o-ts ri9 irXrfv avrov riov SXX(av: joined 
therefore with hrtpoiffia (Demosthenes, OraU xxi. 247) ; with 
cfovSei/wo-is (Ps. XXX. 19) ; v7rcf>^<^vos with avOd^-q^ (Plutarch, 
Alcih, c. Cor, 4^, The bearing of the ^€pi}<^avos toward 
others is not of the essence, is only the consequence, of his 
sin. His ' arrogance,' as we say, his claiming to himself of 
honour and observance (we/n/c^via is joined with <^tXo8o^ia, 
Esth. iv. 10) ; his indignation, and, it may be, his cruelty 
and revenge, if these are withheld (see Esth. iii. 5, 6 ; and 
Appian, De Beb. Pun, viii. 118 ; ^fia koL vTrcpT/c^m), are only 
the outcomings of this false estimate of himself ; it is thus 
that v7r€p^<^avos and hri<fi$ovo% (Plutarch, Pomp, 24), vTrcp^- 
<^avoi and papeU (Qu, Bom, 63), ^Tre/n/^avia and dycpcDX"* 
(2 Mace. ix. 7), are joined together. In the vir€piJ<^avos we 
may have the perversion of a nobler character than in the 
dXo^cov, the melancholic, as the dA.a^<ov is the sanguine, the 
v^ptcmys the choleric, temperament ; but because nobler, 
therefore one which, if it falls, falls more deeply, sins more 
fearfully. He is one whose " heart is lifted up " (vi/oyAoicap- 
8tos, Prov. xvi. 5) ; one of those ra vi/nyXa ^^povoiWcs (Rom. xi. 
16), as opposed to the Tdwcivol tq KapSia : he is tu^w^cis 
(1 Tim. iii. 6) or t6tu<^(o/x€i/os (2 Tim. iii. 4), besotted with 
pride, and far from all true wisdom (Ecclus. xv. 8) ; and this 
lifting up of his heart may be not merely against man, but 
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against God; he may assail the very prerogatives of Deity 
itself (1 Maoc. i. 21, 24 ; Ecclus. x. 12, 18 ; Wisd. xiv. 6 : 
v7r€/ai7<^avoi yiyaKrcs). Theophylact therefore does not go too 
far, when he calls this sin dicpoTroXi? KOKiov: nor need we 
wonder to he thrice reminded, in the very same words, that 
** God resisteth the proud " (wc/OT^^avots avTiTda-a-erai : Jam. 
iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Prov. iii. 84) ; sets Himself in battle array 
against them, as they themselves against Him. 

It remains to speak of vfipum^, which, by its derivation 
from vfipiSf which is, again, from vTrcp (so at least Schneider 
and Pott ; but Gurtius, Grundzilge, 2nd edit. p. 478, doubts), 
and as we should say, ' uppishness,' stands in a certain etymo- 
logical relation with v7r€p77<^avo9 (see Donaldson, New Gratylus^ 
8rd ed. p. 552). - "Yfipi^ is insolent wrongdoing to others, not 
out of revenge, or any other motive except the mere pleasure 
which the infliction of the injury imparts. So Aristotle 
{Bhet. ii. 2) : lort yap v^pis, to pKiirr^iv /cat Xiwrctv, lKf> ols 
alaryyvq cotI tw iraxrxovri^ firf tva Ti yanr/rai avrw SXXo, 'fj &n 
cyo'CTO, aXX! ottws rjo-Orj' ol yap dKrtTrotowres ovx v^pt^ova-iVf oAAct 
TifMopovvTai. What its flower and fruit and harvest shall be, 
the dread lines of iEschylus {Pers. 822 : cf. (Ed. Bex, 878- 
888) have told us. *Y)8pMmJs occurs only twice in the N. T. ; 
Eom. i. 80 C despiteful,' A. V.), and 1 Tim. i. 18 (* injurious,' 
A. and R. V. ; a word seldom now applied except to things, 
but preferable to * insolent,' which has recently been pro- 
posed); in the Septuagint often; being at Job. xl. 6, 7; 
Isai. ii. 12, associated with vircpTy^^avos (cf. Prov. viii. 18) ; 
as the two, in like manner, are connected by Aristotle {Bhet, 
ii. 16). Other words whose company it keeps are aypio^ 
(Homer, Od. vi. 120); drdcrOako^ {lb. xxiv. 282); aWiov 
Sophocles, Ajax^ 1061) ; avo/xos {Trachin, 1076) ; )3iatos 
(Demosthenes, Orat, xxiv. 169) ; Trapotvo?, dyvwfuov, irucpo^ 
{Orat, liv. 1261) ; 58tKos (Plato, Legg. i. 680 h) ; SlkoXjoxtto^ 
{Apoh Socr, 26 e) ; a<l>p<t>v (Phileb. 46 e) ; vwcpoimj^ (Aristotle, 
Ethic, Nic, iv. 8, 21) ; Opaxrv^ (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
ii. 5) ; <f>av\os (Plutarch, Def. Orac. 45) ; ^^iXoycAws {Symp. 8. 5 ; 
but here in a far milder sense). In his Lttcullus, 84, Plutarch 
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speaks of one as avrip vppurrqs koX fiearo^ 6A.iyo)pux9 dirooriT^ kcu 
OpaxrvrrjTo^. Its exact antithesis is anailyptav (Xenophon, Apol, 
Soc. 19 ; Ages. x. 2 ; cf. irpa^Ovfiosj Prov. xvi. 19). The 
vPpurrq^ is contumelious ; his insolence and contempt of others 
break forth in acts of wantonness and outrage. Menelaus is 
vi^puTTq^ when he would fain withhold the rites of sepulture 
from the dead body of Ajax (Sophocles, Ajaxy 1066). So, 
too, when Hanun, king of Ammon, cut short the garments of 
king David's ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, 
and so sent them back to their master (2 Sam. x.), this was 
v)3pt9. St. Paul, when he persecuted the Church, was vfipum^ 
(1 Tim. i. 13 ; cf. Acts viii. 8), but himself v^pw^as (1 Thess. 
ii. 2) at Philippi (see Acts xvi. 22, 28). Our blessed Lord, 
prophesying the order of his Passion, declares that the Son of 
Man vppicr$ricrerai (Luke xviii. 82) ; the whole blasphemous 
masquerade of royalty, in which it was sought that He 
should sustain the principal part (Matt, xxvii. 27-80), consti- 
tuting the fulfilment of this prophecy. ^ Pereuntibus addita 
ludibria ' are the words of Tacitus {Annal, xv. 44), describing 
the martyrdoms of the Christians in Nero's persecution ; they 
died, he would say, p.€ff vpp^ta^. The same may be said of 
York, when, in Shakespeare's Hen/ry FJ., the paper crown is 
set upon his head, in mockery of his kingly pretensions, before 
Margaret and Clifford stab him. In like manner the Spartans 
are not satisfied with throwing down the Long Walls of 
Athens, unless they do it to the sound of music (Plutarch, 
Lys. 15). It is vfipi^, and is designated as such in the Electra 
of Euripides, when iBgisthus compels Electra to marry a 
hind on her father's land (267). Prisoners in a Spanish civil 
war are shot in the back. And indeed all human story is full 
of examples of this demoniac element lying deep in the heart 
of man ; this evil for evil's sake, and evermore begetting itself 
anew. 

Cruelty and lust are the two main shapes in which 
vfipL^ will display itself ; or rather they are not two ; — for as 
the hideous records of human wickedness have too often 
attested, the trial, for example, of Gilled de Eetz, Marshal of 
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France, in the fifteenth century, they are not two sins but 
one ; and Milton, when he wrote, *' lust hard by hate," saying 
much, yet did not say all. Out of a sense that in vfipis both 
are included, one quite as much as the other, Josephus {Antt 
1. 11. 1) characterizes the men of Sodom as ippurraC to men 
(cf. Gen. xix. 5), no less than do-e^Sei? to God. He uses the 
same language {lb. v. 10. 1) about the sons of Eli (cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 22) ; on each occasion showing that by the vfipi^ which he 
ascribed to those and these, he intended an assault on the 
chastity of others (cf . Euripides, Hipp, 1086) ; Critias (quoted 
by ^lian, V. H, x. 13) calls Archilochus Xayvo? koI vfipctrr^s : 
and Plutarch, comparing Demetrius Poliorcetes and Antony, 
applies this title to them both {Gom. Dem. cum Anton, 8 : cf. 
Demet 24 ; Lucian, Dial, Deor, vi. 1 ; and the article "Y^pews 
SCicrf in Pauly's Encyclop&die). 

The three words, then, are clearly distinguishable, occupy- 
ing three different provinces of meaning: they present to 
us an ascending scale of guilt ; and, as has been observed 
already, they severally designate the boastful in wordsy the 
proud and overbearing in thoughts^ the insolent and injurious 
in acts. 

§ XXX. SarrCxpt'Crro^j «f evSoxptoros. 

The word dmxpwrros is peculiar to the Epistles of St. John, 
occurring five times in them (1 Ep, ii. 18, Ms ; ii. 22 ; iv. 8 ; 
2 Ep. 7), and nowhere else in the N. T. But if he alone has 
the word, St. Paul, in common with him, designates the 
person of this great adversary, and the marks by which he 
shall be recognized ; for all expositors of weight, Grotius 
alone excepted, are agreed that St. Paul's ^vSptairo^ t^s 
a/juapTLa^, his vto^ rrj^ dTrcDXcias, his avofws (2 Thess. ii. 8, 8), is 
identical with St. John's avrixpurro^ (see Augustine, De Civ. 
Dei, XX. 19. 2) ; and, indeed, to St. Paul we are indebted for 
our fullest instruction concerning this arch-eneihy of Christ 
and of God. Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, 
many discussions to which the mysterious announcement of 

h2 
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such a coming foe has given rise, whether, for example, the 
Antichrist is a single person or a suocession of persons, a 
person or a system, we occupy ourselves here with one ques- 
tion only ; namely, what the force is of drrc in this composi- 
tion. Is it such as to difTerence dvrcxpMrrog from i/r€vSd;(purros ? 
does dvrixpicrros imply one who sets himself up against 
Christ, or, like i/revSoxpurros, one who sets himself up in the 
stead of Christ ? Does he proclaim that there is no Christ ? 
or that he is Christ ? 

There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some are so 
ready to do ; seeing that dm, in composition, has both these 
forces. For a subtle analysis of the mental processes by 
which it now means ' instead of,' and now ' against,* see Pott, 
Etymol. Forschungen, 2nd edit. p. 260. It often expresses 
siibstitution ; thus, dvn^auriXevs, he who is instead of the king, 
' prorex,' * viceroy ; * dv^wraros, * proconsul ; * avrtSciirvoq, one 
who fills the place of an absent guest ; dvrt^lnjxo^, one who 
lays down his life for others (Josephus, De Mace. 17 ; Igna- 
tius, Ephes. 21) ; dvriXvrpov, the ransom paid instead of a 
person. But often also it implies opposition, as in dvriXoyCa 
(' contradiction '), AvrCOetrK, avruccLfievo^ : and, still more to the 
point, as expressing not merely .the fact of opposition, but the 
very object against which the opposition is directed, in 
avnvofua (see Suioer, Thes. s. v.), opposition to law ; avrix^ip, 
the thumb, not so called, because equivalent in strength to 
the whole hand, but as set over against the hand ; avr^^iAo- 
<roil>o^, one of opposite philosophical opinions ; avrLKarmv, the 
title of a book which Csdsar wrote against Gato ; avriOco^ — 
not indeed in Homer, where, applied to Mygdon {II, iii. 186), 
to Polyphemus (Od. i. 70), and to the Ithacan suitors (xiv. 
18 ; cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 88), it means ' godlike,' that is, in 
strength and power ; — but yet, in later use, as in Philo ; with 
whom dvTtOeoi vow (De Gonf, Ling. 19 ; De Somn. ii. 27) can 
be only the ' adversa Deo mens ; ' and so in the Christian 
Fathers ; while the jests about an Antipater who sought to 
murder his father, to the effect that he was <^c/mow/jio9, would 
be utterly pointless, if avrC in composition did not bear this 
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meaning. I will not further cite *AKr€p<i>9, where the force of 
a;irri is more questionable ; examples already adduced having 
sufficiently shown that avrC in composition implies sometimes 
substitution, sometimes opposition. There are words in 
which it has now this force, and now that, as these words are 
used by one writer or another. Thus dimoTpdrriyo^ is for 
Thucydides (vii. 86) the commander of the hostile army, while 
for later Greek writers, such as Plutarch, who occupy them- 
selves with Boman affairs, it is the standing equivalent for 
*^opr8Btor.' All this being so, they have equally erred, who, 
holding one view of Antichrist or the other, have claimed 
the name by which in Scripture he is named, as itself de- 
ciding the matter in their favour. It does not so ; but leaves 
the question to be settled by other considerations.^ 

To me St. John's words seem decisive that resistance to 
Christ, and defiance of Him, this, and not any treacherous 
assumption of his character and offices, is the essential mark 
of the Antichrist ; is that which, therefore, we should expect 
to find embodied in his name: thus see 1 John ii. 22; 
2 John 7 ; and in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. ii. 4, he is 
6 &vTiK€Cfievo^, or * the opposer ; ' and in this sense, if not all, 
yet many of the Fathers have understood the word. Thus 
Tertullian {De Prase, Har, 4) : * Qui antichristi, nisi Christi 
rebelles ? ' The Antichrist is, in Theophylaot*s language, 
lyavTLo^ r<p XpioT<3, or in Origen's {Con. Oels, vi. 45), Xptor^ 
Karh, Bidfjierpov ivavrios, * Widerchiist,* as the Germans have 
rightly rendered it ; one who shall not pay so much homage 
to God's word as to assert its fulfilment in himself, for he 
shall deny that word altogether; hating even erroneous 
worship, because it is worship at all, and everything that is 
called * God ' (2 Thess. ii. 4), but hating most of all the 
Church's worship in spirit and in truth (Dan. viii. 11) ; who, 
on the destruction of every religion, every acknowledgment 
that man is submitted to Itigher powers than his own, shall 

» Liicke (Comm, fiber die Briefe des Johannes, pp. 190-194) ex- 
oellently discusses the word. On the whole subjeot of Antiohrist see 
Sohneokenbarger, Jahrbuch fU/r Deutsche Theologie, voL iv. p. 405 sqq. 
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seek to establish his thzone ; and, for God's great truth that 
in Christ God is man, to substitnte his own lie, that in him 
man is God. 

The term ilfev&oxpurros, with which we proceed to compare 
it, appears only twice in the N. T. ; or, if we comit, not how 
often it has been written, bat how often it was spoken, only 
once ; for the two passages in which it occurs (Matt. zxiy. 24 ; 
Mark xiii. 22) are records of the same discourse. In form it 
resembles many others in which ^cvSos is combined with 
almost any other nouns at will. Thus if^cvSairdoroXos 
(2 Cor. xi. 18), t/reu&iScX^ (2 Cor. xi. 26), ^evSoSi&ia-KaXos 
(2 Pet. ii. 1), ^cvionrpwtyffni^ (Matt. vii. 16 ; cf. Jer. xxxiii. 7), 
ijfev^ofjMfyrvp (Matt. xxvi. 60 ; of. Plato, Crorg. 472 b). So, too, 
in ecclesiastical Greek, ijfevSo^oipnjy, ^cvSoXarpcta ; and in 
classical, il/€v8dyy€\os (Homer, iZ. xv. 169), ^cvSo/iavrt? (Hero- 
dotus, iy. 69), and a hundred more. The ^cu^xp^otos does not 
deny the being of a Christ ; on the contrary, he builds on the 
world's expectations of such a person ; only he appropriates 
these to himself, blasphemously affirms that he is the foretold 
One, in whom God's promises and men's expectations are 
fulfilled. Thus Barchochab, — ' Son of the Star,' as, appro- 
priating the prophecy of Num. xxiv. 17, he called himself — 
who, in Hadrian's reign, stirred up again the smouldering 
embers of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce that it 
consumed himself with more than a million of his fellow- 
countrymen, — was a ^cvSoxpiOTos : and such have been that 
long series of blasphemous pretenders and impostors, the 
false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of the true, have, in 
almost every age, fed and flattered and betrayed the expecta- 
tions of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The dyrixpurroq denies 
that there is a Christ ; the ^€v8oxpurro9 affirms himseH to be 
the Christ. Both alike make war against the Christ of God, 
and would set themselves, though under different pretences, 
on the throne of his glory. And yetf while the words have 
this broad distinction between them, while they represent 
two different manifestatipns of the kingdom of wickedness. 
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there is a sense in which the final ' Antichrist ' will be a 
* Pseudochrist ' as well ; even as it will be the very character 
of that last revelation of hell to gather up into itself, and to 
reconcile for one last assault against the truth, all anterior 
and subordinate forms of error. He will not, it is true, call 
himself the Christ, for he will be filled with deadliest hate 
against the name and offices, as against the whole spirit and 
temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, the exalted King of Glory. 
But, inasmuch as no one can resist the truth by a mere 
negation, he must offer and oppose something positive, in the 
room of that faith which he will assail and endeavour utterly 
to abolish. And thus we may certainly conclude that the 
final Antichrist will reveal himself to the world, — for he too 
will have his LiroKokv^vi (2 Thess. ii. 8, 8), his vofiova-Ca 
(ver. 9), — as, in a sense, its Messiah ; not, indeed, as the 
Messiah of prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the 
world's saviour ; as one who will make the blessedness of as 
many as obey him, giving to them the full enjoyment of a 
present material earth, instead of a distant, shadowy, and 
uncertain heaven ; abolishing those troublesome distinctions, 
now the fruitful sources of so much disquietude, abridging 
men of so many enjoyments, between the Church and the 
world, between the spirit and the fiesh, between holiness and 
sin, between good and evil. It will follow, therefore, that 
however he will not assume the name of Christ, and so will 
not, in the letter, be a i/rcvSoxpurros, yet, usurping to himself 
Christ's offices, presenting himself to the world as the true 
> centre of its hopes, as the satisfier of all its needs and 
healer of all its hurts, he, * the Red Christ,' as his servants 
already call him, will in fact take up and absorb into himself 
all names and forms of blasphemy, will be the great ^cvSd- 
XpuTTos and &vTixpurTo^ in one. 
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§ xxxi. /M>Xvvco, /juaiyo}. 

We have translated both these words, as often as they occur 
in the N. T. (^oXvvo), at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Rev. iii. 4 ; xiv. 4 ; 
fjMiivta, at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; Heb. xii. 15 ; Jude 8), 
by a single word * defile,' which doubtless covers them both. 
At the same time they differ in the images on which they 
severally repose ; — /aoXwciv being properly to * besmear,* or 
* besmirch,' as with mud or filth, * to defoul ; ' which, indeed, 
is only another form of ' defile ; ' thus Aristotle (Hist An, 
vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, t5 myX^ fu>XvvovT€i cavrovs, that is, 
as the context shows, crusting themselves over with mud 
(cf. Plato, Bep. vii. 535 e ; Cant. v. 8 ; Ecclus. xiii. 1) : while 
fiuuv€iVf in its primary usage, is not *to smear' as with 
matter, but * to stain ' as with colour. The first corresponds 
to the Latin ' inquinare (Horace, /Sa^. i. 8. 87), 'spurcare' 
(itself probably connected with *porcus'), the German 
' besudeln ; ' the second to the Latin ' maculare,' and the 
German * beflecken.' 

It will follow, that while in a derived and ethical sense 
both words have an equally dishonorable signification, the 
iw\v<r/jubs a-apKo^ (2 Oor. vii. 1) being no other than the 
fiida-fiaTa rov Koa-fiov (2 Pet. ii. 20), both being also used of 
the defiling of women (cf. Gen. xxxiv. 5 ; Zech. xiv. 2), — this 
will only hold good so long as they are figuratively and 
ethically regarded. So taken indeed, /uaiVciv is in classical 
Greek the standing word to express the profaning or unhal- 
lowing of aught (Plato, Legg, ix. 868 a; Tim, 69 d; 
Sophocles, Antig, 1081 ; cf. Lev. v. 8 ; John xviii. 28). In a 
literal sense, on the contrary, /uoivciv may be used in good 
part, just as, in English, we speak of the staining of glass, 
the staining of ivory {II, iv. 141 ; cf. Virgil. jMn, xii. 67) ; or 
as, in Latin, the ' macula ' need not of necessity be also a 
' labes ; ' nor yet in English the * spot ' be always a * blot.' 
MoXwctv, on the other hand, as little admits of such nobler 
employment in a literal as in a figurative sense. — ^The verb 
cnrtXoiV, a late word, and found only twice in the N. T. (Jam. 
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iii. 6 ; Jude 28), is in meaning nearer to fuaiveiv. On it see 
Lobeck, Phrynichus^ p. 28. 

§ xxxii. TratScta, vovOea-iou 

It Is worth while to attempt a discrimination between these 
words, occurring as they do together at Ephes. vi. 4, and being 
often there either not distinguished at all, or distinguished 
erroneously. 

IlaiScta is one among the many words, into whibh re- 
vealed religion has put a deeper meaning than it knew of, 
till this took possession of it ; the new wine by a wondrous 
process making new even the old vessel into which it was 
poured. For the Greek, iratScia was simply * education ; ' nor, 
in all the many definitions of it which Plato gives, is there 
the slightest prophetic anticipation of the new force which it 
one day should obtain. But the deeper apprehension of those 
who had learned that ** foolishness is bound in the heart " 
alike *'of a child" and of a man, while yet ''the rod of 
correction may drive it far from him " (Prov. xxii. 16), led 
them, in assuming the word, to bring into it a further 
thought. They felt and understood that all effectual instruc- 
tion for the sinful children of men, includes and implies 
chastening, or, as we are accustomed to say, out of a sense 
of the same truth, * correction.* There must be hravopOiacri^, 
or * rectification ' in it ; which last word, occurring but once 
in the N. T., is there found in closest connexion with TrotSeta 
(2 Tim. iii. 16).^ 

Two definitions of TratScia — the one by a distinguished 
heathen philosopher, the other by an illustrious Christian 
theologian, — may be profitably compared. This is Plato's 

* The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the same, in 
his secondary nse of dxtJAcurros, which, in its primary, meant simply *■ the 
onchastised.* Menander too has this confession : 

6 fiii Haptls Mpmros ob vcu^tierat. 

(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Or. p. 1066.) 

And in other nses of TaiBtiew in profane Greek there are slight hints of 
the same : thus see Xenophon, Mem. i. 8. 5 ; Polybius JSist. ii. 9. 6. 
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{Legg, ii. 659 d) : xatSaa fikv iar6^ 17 iratSoiv oXjo; t€ ical ayory^ 
?rp6$ T^v VTTO rov vo/juov Xoyov opOov tlpv/fiiyov. And this is that 
of Basil the Great {In Prov. 1): cortv 17 xaiScux dycuyiy rts 
w<l>€Xj,fjjoq ry ilrvx^, hriirovtos voXXokk rwv dwo xaicia? m/AxScuv avr^v 
iKKaOoupovavL For as mauy as felt and acknowledged all 
which St. Basil here asserts, xoiScia signified, not simply 
'eruditio,' but, as Augustine expresses it, who has noticed 
the changed use of the word {Enarr. in Ps. cxviii. 66), *per 
molestias eruditio.' And this is quite the predominant use 
of vat&ela and TraeScvciv in the Septuagint, in the Apocrypha, 
and in the N. T. (Lev. xxvi. 18 ; Ps. vi. 1 ; Isai. liii. 5 ; 
Ecclus. iy. 17 ; xxii. 6, fidariyes koX vatBeCa : 2 Mace. vi. 12 ; 
Luke xxiii. 16 ; Heb. xii. 5, 7, 8 ; Bev. iii. 19, and often). 
The only occasion in the N. T. upon which ^ratScvctv occurs in 
the old Greek sense is Acts vii. 22. Instead of ' nurture ' at 
Ephes. vi. 4, which is too weak a word, ' discipline ' might be 
substituted with advantage — the laws and ordinances of the 
Christian household, the transgression of which will induce 
correction, being indicated by •jraiSela there. 

Nov^cGTMi (in Attic Greek vovOeria or vovOenjcri^, Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 618, 620) is more successfully rendered, 
' admonition ; ' which, however, as we must not forget, has 
been defined by Cicero thus : * Admonitio est quasi lenior 
objurgatio.' And such is vov6€<ria here ; it is the training by 
word — ^by the word of encouragement, when this is sufficient, 
but also by that of remonstrance, of reproof, of blame, where 
these may be required ; as set over against the training by 
act and by discipline, which is irotScMi. Bengel, who so 
seldom misses, has yet missed the exact distinction here, 
having on iy ?rai3c/^ koL vovOeariq, this note : ' Harum altera 
occurrit ruditati ; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam includit.' That the dis- 
tinctive feature of vov^co-ea is the training by word of mouth 
is evidenced by such combinations as these : Tra/xuvccrces /cal 
vovO€<rCaL (Plutarch, De Coh. Ird, 2); vovOerucol Xoyoi 
(Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; Se8ax^ koL vovO^rqa-is (Plato, Be^. 
iii. 899 h) ; vaoOeriiv koX SiSoo-icciv {Protag. 828 d). 
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Relatively, then, and by comparison with iraiSeia, vau- 
^co-Zais the milder term ; while yet its association with fratScea 
teaches us that this too is a most needful element of Christian 
education ; that the TraeSc/a without it would be very incom- 
plete ; even as, when years advance, and there is no longer a 
child, but a young man, to deal with, it must give place to, 
or rather be swallowed up in, the vov$€cria altogether. And 
yet the vovOea-in itself, where need is, will be earnest and 
severe enough; it is much more than a feeble Eli-remon- 
strance : *' Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I hear " 
(1 Sam. ii. 24) ; indeed, of Eli it is expressly recorded, in 
respect of those sons, ovk ivovSerti avrovs (iii. 18). 
Plutarch unites it with fii/xil/L^ {Gonj. PrcRC. 13) ; with tj/oyo^ 
{De Vvrt. Mor. 12; De Adul. et Am. 17); Philo with 
ir(o<l>povurfjMs (Losner, Obss. ad N. T. e Philone, p. 427) ; 
while vovO€T€Lv had continually, if not always, the sense of 
admonishing with blame (Plutarch, De Prof, Virt. 11 ; 
Conj, PrcBC. 22). Jerome, then, has only partial right, 
when he desires to get rid, at Ephes. vi. 4, and again at Tit. 
iii. 10, of ' correptio ' (still retained by the Vulgate), on the 
ground that in vovOccria no rebuke or austerity is implied, as 
in * correptio ' there certainly is : * Quam correptionem nos 
legimus, melius in GrsBCO dicitur vov6€<ria, qusB admonitionem 
magis et eruditionem quam anisteritatem sonat.' Undoubtedly, 
in vovO€arla such is not of necessity involved, and therefore 
' correptio ' is not its happiest rendering ; but it does not 
exclude, nay impUes this, whenever it may be required : the 
derivation, from vovq and riOrf/Uy affirms as much : whatever is 
needed to cause the monition to be taken home, to be laid to 
heart, is involved in the word. 

In claiming for it, as discriminated from iratSc/a, that it is 
predominantly what our Translators understand it, namely, 
admonition by word, none would deny that both it and 
vovOer€iv are employed to express correction by deed ; only we 
affirm that the other — the appeal to the reasonable faculties 
— is the primary and prevailing use of both. It will follow 
that in such phrases as these, ^pSov vovOenfo-L^ (Plato, Legg. 
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iii. 700 c), TrXi/yar? vovO€T€iv {Legg. ix. 879 d ; cf . Bep. viii. 
660 a), the words are employed in a secondary «.nd improper^ 
but therefore more emphatic, sense. The same emphasis lies 
in the statement that Gideon '' took thorns of the wilderness 
and briers, and with them he taught the men of Succoth " 
(Judg. viii. 16). No one on the strength of this language 
would assert that the verb * to teach ' had not for its primary 
meaning the oral communicating of knowledge. On the re- 
lations between vovOctclv and St8a<rKciv see Bishop Lightfoot, 
on Col i. 28. 

§ xxxiii. 3.<fi€<rK, Tropeo-ts. 

''A<^c(rt9 is the standing word by which forgiveness, or remis- 
sion of sins, is expressed in the N. T. (see Vitringa, Obss. Sac, 
vol. i. pp. 909-933) ; though, remarkably enough, the LXX. 
knows nothing of this use of the word. Gen. iv. 18 being the 
nearest approach to it. Derived from a^ifvax^ the image 
which underhes it is that of a releasing, as of a prisoner 
(Isai. Ixi. 1), or letting go, as of a debt (Deut. xv. 8). 
Probably the year of jubilee, called constantly ^os, or cviavros, 
T^ d<l)€(r€m, or simply a^^co-is (Lev. xxv. 81, 40 ; xxvii. 24), 
the year in which all debts were forgiven, suggested the 
higher application of the word, which is frequent in the N. T., 
though more frequent in St. Luke than in all the other books 
of the New Covenant put together. On a single occasion, 
however, the term irdpeo'Ls rStv aiiafynffiaTtov occurs (Bom. iii. 
25). Our Translators have noticed in the margin, l3ut have 
not marked in their Version, the variation in the Apostle's 
phrase, rendering irdp^a-vs here by ' remission,' as they have 
rendered a<^c(res elsewhere ; and many have since justified 
them in this ; while others, as I cannot doubt, more rightly 
affirm that St. Paul of intention changed his word, wishing 
to say something which Tropco-ts would express adequately and 
accurately, and which £(/>€o-es would not ; and that our Trans- 
lators should have reproduced this change which he has made. 
It is familiar to many, that Cocceius and those of his 
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school found in this text one main support for a favourite 
doctrine of theirs, namely, that there was no remission of sins, 
in the fullest sense of these words, under the Old Covenant, 
no rcXciWts (Heb. x. 1-4), no entire aboHtion of sin even for 
the faithful themselves, but only a present yrcRtermission 
(TTopecrts), a temporary dissimulation, upon God*s part, in con- 
sideration of the sacrifice which was one day to be ; the 
dva/x,v37o-t$ rcov a/juifyruav remaining the meanwhile. On this 
matter a violent controversy raged among the theologians of 
Holland towards the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
following century, which was carried on with strange acrimony ; 
and for a brief history of which see Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. v. 
p. 209 ; Vitringa, Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 8 ; Yenema, Diss. Sac. 
p. 72 ; while a full statement of what Coceeius did mean, and 
in his own words, may be found in his Commentary on the 
BomanSy in he. {0pp. vol. v. p. 62) ; and the same more 
at length defended and justified in his treatise, Utilitas Dis- 
tinctionis duorum Vocabulorum ScrtpPwrce, Trapeo-ccos et c^^cb-etos 
(vol. ix. p. 121, sq.). Those who at that time opposed the 
Oocceian scheme denied that there was any distinction between 
^(/>€(re$ and Trdpea-ts ; thus see Witsius, CEcon, FoRd. D&i. iv. 
12. 86. But in this they erred ; for while Coceeius and his 
followers were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that for the 
faithful, so long as the Old Covenant subsisted, there was 
only a Tropccrt?, and no Sf^ecre? dfiafyrrj/jjdTiov, in applying to 
them what was asserted by the Apostle in respect of the world ; 
they were right in maintaining that 7rdp€<ns was not entirely 
equivalent to S<^eo-is. Beza, indeed, had already drawn 
attention to the distinction. Having in his Latin Version, 
as first published in 1556, taken no notice of it, he acknow- 
ledges at a later period his omission, saying, 'Hsbc duo 
plurimum inter se dififerunt ; ' and now rendering 7rdp€cris by 

* dissimulatio.' 

.In the first place, the words themselves suggest a 
difference of meaning. If a</»€crts is remission, * Loslassung,' 
irdp€<n^, from Trapirffit, will be naturally * prcBtermission^* 

* Vorbeilassung,* — the irdp€<Tvs dfmprrffmTtav, the prcBterm/ission 
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or passing by of sins for the present, leaving it open in the 
fature either entirely to remitj or else adequately to punish 
them, as may seem good to Him who has the power and right 
to do the one or the other. Fritzsche is not always to my 
mind, but here he speaks out plainly and to the point {Ad 
Bom. vol. i. p. 199) : * Conveniunt in hoc [5^€o-ts et Wpco-ts] 
quod sive ilia, sive hsBC tibi obtigerit, nulla peccatorum 
tuorum ratio habetur ; discrepant eo, quod, h^ dat&, facinorum 
tuorum poenas nunquam pendes ; illd, concessd, non diutius 
nullas peccatorum tuorum poenas lues, quam ei in iis conni- 
vere placuerit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi-'jus sit.' 
And the classical usage both of irapievai and of irdpea-Ls 
bears out this distinction. Thus Xenophon {Hipp. 7. 10) : 
afiafyrrjfUiTa ov xprj TrapUyau, axoXjaoTa I while of Herod 
Josephus tells us, that being desirous to punish a certain 
offence, yet for other considerations he passed it by {AntL 
XV. 8. 2) : 7rapi^K€ rriv dfmfyriav. When the Son of Sirach 
(Ecclus. xxiii. 2) prays that God would not **pass by '* his sins, 
he assuredly does not use ov fi-q trap^ as = ov /ai) a<^, but only 
asks that he may not be without a wholesome chastisement 
following close on his transgressions. On the other side, and 
in proof that 7rape(rt9=^^eo-i9, the following passage from 
Dionysius of Halicamassus {Antt Bom. vii. 87), is adduced : 
TTfV pkv 6\o<rx€fnj irapea-iv ov\ evpovrOy rrp/ Sk €ts )(p6vov 6<rov ri^Cow 
avaPoXrjv fXxifiov, Not wapecri^, howeverj here, but 6Xocr;(€p^j 
7rapco-i9, is equal to a<f>€(rvs, and no doubt the historian added 
that epithet, feeling that irdpea-t^ would have insufficiently 
expressed his meaning without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a strong primd facie 
probability that St. Paul intends something different by the 
7rdp€orLs oLfmprrf/idTOiv, in the only place where he employs this 
phrase, &om that which he intends in the many where he 
employs a<^€(re9, that passage itself, namely Bom. iii. 25, may 
now be considered more closely. It appears in our Version: 
" Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God/' I 
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would venture to render it thus ; * Whom God hath set forth 
as a propitiation, through faith in his blood, for a manifesta- 
tion of his righteousness hecause of the prcBtermission [8ta t^v 
vdpearLv, not 8iflt t^s ^rapecrccos], in the forbearance of God, of the 
sins done aforetime ; ' and his exact meaning I take to be 
this — * There needed a signal manifestation or display of the 
righteousness of God, on account of the long prsetermission 
or passing over of sins, in his infinite forbearance, with no 
adequate expression of his wrath against them, during all 
those long ages which preceded the coming of Christ ; which 
manifestation of God's righteousness found place, when He 
set forth no other and no less than his own Son to be the 
propitiatory sacrifice for sin ' (Heb. ix. 15, 22). During long 
ages God's extreme indignation against sin and sinners had 
not been pronounced; during all the time, that is, which 
preceded the Incarnation. Of course, this connwance of God, 
this his holding of his peace, was only partial ; for St. Paul 
has himself just before declared that the wrath of God was 
revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness of men 
(Bom. i. 18) ; and has traced in a few fearful lines some ways 
in which this revelation of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24-82). 
Yet for all this, it was the time during which He suffered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; they were 
"the times of ignorance" which "God winked at" (Acts 
xvii. 30), in other words, times of the avox^ tov ®€ov, this 
dyoxv being the correlative of irapco-ts, as x'^P'-^ ^^ ^^ a<^€<rts : so 
that the finding dvoxo here is a strong confirmation of that 
view of the word which has been just maintained. 

But this position in regard of sin could, in the very nature 
of things, be only transient and provisional. With a man, 
the prsBtermission of offences, or * prsBterition,' as Hammond 
would render it (deducing the word, but wrongly, from irdpeifiLy 
*pr8Btereo'), will often be identical with the remission, the 
irdpeffis will be one with the 5</»€(ris. Man forgets ; he has not 
power to bring the long past into judgment, even if he would ; 
or he has not righteous energy enough to undertake it. But 
with an absolutely righteous God, the wdpea-is can only be 
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temporary, and must always find place with a looking on to a 
final settlement ; forbearance is no acquittance ; every sin 
must at last either be absolutely forgiven, or adequately 
avenged ; for, as the Bussian proverb tells us, * God has no 
bad debts.' But in the meanwhile, so long as these are still 
uncollected, the Trdpcans itself might seem to call in question 
the absolute righteousness of Him who was thus content to 
pass by and to connive. Ood held his peace, and it was only 
too near to the evil thought of men to think wickedly that He 
was such a one as themselves, morally indifferent to good and 
to evil. That such with too many was the consequence of 
the dvoxrf Tov ®€ov, the Psalmist himself declares (Ps. 1. 21 ; 
cf. Job xxii. 18 ; Mai. ii. 17 ; Ps. Ixxiii. 11). But now (cv tw 
vvv KaLfm) God, by the sacrifice of his Son, had rendered such 
a perverse misreading of his purpose in the past dissimulation 
of sin for ever impossible. Bengel : * Objectum prsBtermis- 
sionis [?rap€o-ea>9], peccata ; tolerantiaB [avo^^s], peccatores, 
contra quos non est persecutus Deus jus suum. Et hsec et 
ilia quamdiu fuit, nonita apparuit justitia Dei : non enim tarn 
vehementer visus est irasci peccato, sed peccatorem sibi 
rehnquere, a/jieXetv, negUgere, Heb. viii. 9. At in sanguine 
Gbristi et morte propitiatori^ ostensa est Dei justitia, cum 
vindict^ adversus peccatum ipsum, ut esset ipse Justus, 
et cum zelo pro peccatoris liberatione, ut esset ipse justificans.' 
€ompare Hammond (m loc), who has seized with accuracy 
and precision the true distinction between the words ; and 
Godet, Gomm, sv/r V3pitre aux Bom. iii. 25, 26, who deals 
admirably with the whole passage. 

He, then, that is partaker of the ^<^€(rt$, has his sins 
forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back upon himself by 
new and further disobedience (Matt, xviii. 82, 84 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; 
ii. 20), they shall not be imputed to him, or mentioned 
against him any more. The Tropccris, differing from this, is a 
benefit, but a very subordinate one ; it is the present passing 
by of sin, the suspension of its punishment, the not shutting 
up of all ways of mercy against the sinner, the giving to him 
of space and helps for repentance, as it is said at Wisd xi*. 
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28 : vnpopi^ dfiapm/jfuira dvOpwrtav ci? fieravoiav : cf • Bom. ii. 
■8-6. If such repentance follow, then the vdpta-vs will lose 
itself in the ^ccres, but if not^ then the punishment^ 
suspended, but not averted, in due time will arrive (Luke 
xiii. 9). 

§ xxxiv. fuapokoyloy alcrxpoXoyia^ evrpaireXiau 

All these designate sins of the tongue, but with a dif erenoe. 
McopoXoyio, employed by Aristotle {Hist. Anim. i. 11), but 
of rare use till the later Greek, is rendered well in the 
Vulgate, on the one occasion of its occurrence (Ephes. v. 4), 
by *stultiloquium,' a word which Plautus may have coined 
{MiL Qlor. ii. 3. 25) ; although one which did not find more 
favour and currency in the after language of Bome, than did 
the ' stultiloquy ' which Jeremy Taylor sought to introduce 
among ourselves. Not merely the nw prjijua. dpyov of our Lord 
(Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the iras Aoyos a-airpo^ of 
his Apostle (Ephes. iv. 29), will be included in it ; discourse, 
as everything else in the Christian, needing to be seasoned 
with the salt of grace, and being in danger of growing first 
insipid, and then corrupt, without it. Those who stop short 
with the apya prujucLTOLy as though fji(apo\oyia reached no further, 
fail to exhaust* the fulness of its meaning. Thus Calvin 
too weakly : * Sermones inepti ac inanes, nulliusque frugis ; ' 
and even Jeremy Taylor (On the Good and Evil Tongue, 
Serm. xxxii. pt. 2) fails to reproduce the full force of the 
word. * That,' he says, * which is here meant by stultiloquy 
or foolish speaking is the ** lubricum verbi," as St. Ambrose 
calls it, the "slipping with the tongue " which prating people 
often suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity of their spirit, 
and discover '' the hidden man of the heart."' In heathen 
writings fi(opoXoyia may very well pass as equivalent to a^o- 
Xca-x^i, * random talk,' and /Aw/ooXoyciv to Xr^pclv (Plutarch, De 
Oofrr. 4) ; but words obtain a new earnestness when assumed 
into the ethical terminology of Christ's school. Nor, in 
seeking to enter fully into the meaning of this one, ought we 
to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which the words 

I 
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' fool,' * foolish,' ' folly,' obtain in Scripture, than elsewhere 
they have, or can have. There is the positive of foUy as well 
as the negative to be taken account of, when we are weighing 
the force of fUD/ooXoyea : it is that ' talk of fools,' which is 
foolishness and sin together. 

Aia;xpoXoyea, which also is of solitary use in the N. T. 
(Col. iii. 8), must not be confounded with aicrxponTs (Ephes. 
V. 4). By it the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes, s. v.), 
whom most expositors follow, have understood obscene dis- 
course, * turpiloqium,' * filthy communication' (E.V.), such 
as ministers to wantonness, ^x^fta ?ro/ovciia9, as Ghrysostom 
explains it. Clement of Alexandria, in a chapter of his 
Padagogus, ir^pX aWxpokoyCas (ii. 6), recognizes no other 
meaning but this. Now, beyond a doubt, ahrxpoKoyia. has 
sometimes this sense predominantly, or even exclusively 
(Xenophon, De Bep. Lac. v. 6 ; Aristotle, Pol. vii. 15 ; 
Epictetus, Man. xxxiii. 16 ; see, too, Becker, Charikles, 1st. 
ed. vol. ii. p. 264). But more often it indicates all foul- 
moilthed abusiveness of every kind, not excluding this, one 
of the most obvious kinds, readiest to hand, and most 
offensive, but including, as in the well-known phrase, 
aurxpoXoyCa l<^' icpois, other kinds as well. Thus, too, 
Polybius (viii. 18. 8 ; xii. 13. 8 ; xxxi. 10. 4) : aurxpokoyCa k<u 
XoiBopCa Kara tov jSacriXco)?: while the author of a treatise 
which passes under Plutarch's name {De Lib, Ed. 14), de- 
nouncing all alxrxpoXoyia as unbecoming to youth ingenuously 
brought up, includes therein every license of the ungovemed 
tongue employing itself in the abuse of others, all the wicked 
condiments of saucy speech (^Svcr/Aara irovqpa r^s wapprja-La^) ; 
nor can I doubt that St. Paul intends to forbid the same, the 
context and c^ompany in which the word is used by him going 
far to prove as much ; seeing that all other sins against which 
he is here warning are outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward 
our neighbour. 

EvTpa?rcXia, a finely selected word of the world's use, 
which, however, St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, hke 
its synonyms, occurs only once in the N. T. (Ephes. v. 4). 
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Derived from ev and rpkir^^rBox {cvrpaTrehtiy olov evrpoiroL, Ari- 
stotle, Ethic. Nic, iv. 8. 8 ; cf. Pott, Etym, Forsch. vol. v. 
p. 136), that which easily turns, and in this way adapts, 
itself to the shifting circumstances of the hour, to the moods 
and conditions of those with whom at the instant it may 
deal ; ^ it had very slightly and rarely, in classical use, that 
evil signification which, as used by St. Paul and the Greek 
Fathers, is the only one which it knows. That St. Paul 
could be himself cvrpa^rcXo? in the better sense of the word, 
he has given illustrious proof (Acts xxvi. 29). Thucydides, 
in that panegyric of the Athenians which he puts into the 
mouth of Pericles, employs evrpaviktas (ii. 41) as = evKinyrcos, 
to characterize the * versatile ingemum ' of his countrymen ; 
while Plato {Bejp. viii. 663 a) joins evrpairekla with xapuKrwr/Aos, 
as does also Plutarch {De AduL et Am, 7) ; Isocrates {Or. xv. 
316) with KJuXoXoyia; Philo {Leg. ad Cai. 46) with xdpK. 
For Aristotle, also, the cvr/^aTrcXos or hnJ^i^io^ {Ethic. Nic. 
4i. 7. 13 ; iv. 8. 6 ; compare Brandis, Aristoteles, p. 1416) is 
one who keeps the happy mean between the fiwfwXoxos and 
the aypeos, dy/ooixos, or CTKXypo^. He is no mere ycXoiron-oios or 
buffoon ; but, in whatever pleasantly or banter he may allow 
himself, still x<^^W or refined, always restraining himself 
within the limits of becoming mirth {i/i/itXCk Traiioiv), never 
ceasing to be the gentleman. Thus P. Volunmius, the friend 
or acquaintance of Cicero and of Atticus, bore the name 
* Eutrapelus,' on the score of his festive wit and talent of 
society: though certainly there is nothing particularly 
pleasant in the story which Horace {Epp. i. 18. 31-36) tells 
about him. 

With all this there were not wanting, even in classical 
usage, anticipations of that more unfavourable signification 

* Chrysostom, who, like most great teachers, often tnms etymology 
into the materials of exhortation, does not fail to do so here. To other 
reasons why Christians should renounce tbrpairfKia he adds this (Horn. 
17 in Ephes,) : "Opa koI ahrh rof/yofM • finpdircKos \4ycrai 6 toucIKos, 

6 Tovro^aThSf 6 AffraroSf 6 ei^icoXos, 6 irdtn-a ywdfievos * rovro Bh Tr6^JMa ruv 
tJ UfTpa SovKevdvrofy. Tax^W rptirerai d roiovros koI fieOiffrarou. 

l2 
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which Bt. Paul should stamp upon the word, though they 
appear most plainly in the adjective cvrpaTreXos : thus, see 
Isocrates, Oral, vii. 49 ; and Pindar, "Byih. i. 92 (Diss., 178 
Heyn.) ; iv. 104 (Diss., 186 Heyn.) ; where Jason, the model 
of a noble-hearted gentleman, affirms that during twenty 
years of fellowship in toil he has never spoken to his com- 
panions Ittos €vrpa?rcXov, * verbum f ucatum, fallax, simulatum : ' 
Dissen on this last passage traces well the downward progress 
of €vr/oa7rcXo9 : ' Primum est de flBLcilitate in motu, tum ad 
mores transfertur, et indicat hominem temporibus inser- 
vientem, diciturque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, 
imprimis cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione.' 
Evr/oa?rcXui, thus gradually sinking from a better meaning to 
a worse, has a history closely resembling that of < urbanitas ' 
(Quintilian, vi. 8. 17) ; which is its happiest Latin equivalent, 
and that by which Erasmus has rendered it, herein 
improving much on the ' jocularitas ' of Jerome, still more 
on the • scurrilitas ' of the Vulgate, which last is wholly 
wide of the mark. That * urbanitas ' is the proper word, this 
quotation from Cicero attests {^o Gal, 8) : ' Oontumelia, 
si petulantius jactatur, convicium; si facetius, urbanitas 
nominatur ; ' which agrees with the striking phrase of 
Aristotle, that evrpa^rcXia is i!lj9pe9 ireiraiBevficuTf : 'chastened 
insolence ' is Sir Alexander Grant's happy rendering {Bhet ii. 
12 ; cf. Plutarch, Cic. 60). Already in Cicero's time {De Fin. 
ii. 81) * urbanitas ' was beginning to obtain that questionable 
significance which, in the usage of Tacitus (Hist, ii. 88) and 
Seneca (De Ird, i. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. The 
history, in our own language, of * facetious and * facetious- 
ness ' would supply a not uninstructive parallel. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might array 
itself could not make a Paul more tolerant of the evil itself; 
he did not count that sin, by losing all its coarseness, lost 
half, or any part of, its malignity. So far from this, in the 
finer banter of the world, its 'persiflage,' its 'badinage,' 
there is that which would attract many, who would be in 
no danger of lending their tongue to speak, or their ears to 
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hear, foul-mouthed and filthy abuse ; whom scurrile buffoonery 
would only revolt and repel. A &br subtler sin is noted in 
this word than in those which went before, as Bengel puts it 
well : ' Hsao subtilior quam turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; 
Tiam ingenio nititur ; * -^api^ ^x^pw, as Chrysostom has 
happily called it ; and Jerome : ' De prudenti mente 
descendit, et consulto appetit quaedam vel urbana verba, vel 
rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta.' I should only object, in this last 
citation, to the ' turpia,' which belong rather to the other forms 
in which men offend with the tongue than to this. The 
cvr/oaircXos always, according to Chrysostom, dorcta Xcyci : 
keeps ever in mind what Cicero has said {De Orat, ii. 58) : 
' Hsdc ridentur vel maxime, qusB notant et designant turpitu- 
dinem aliquam non turpiter.' What he deals in are xdpire^, 
although, in the striking language of the Son of Sirach, x^pircs 
li(op<av (Ecclus. XX. 18). Polish, refinement, knowledge of the 
world, presence of mind, wit, must all be his ; — these, it is 
true, enlisted in the service of sin, and not in that of the 
truth. The profligate old man in the Miles Qloriosus of 
Plautus (iii. 1. 42-52), who prides himself, and not without 
reason, on his festive wit, his elegance, and refinement 
(' cavillator facetus,' * conviva commodus *), is exactly the 
•cvrpa^rcXo? : and, keeping in mind that cvrpa?rcXta, being only 
* once expressly and by name forbidden in Scripture, is for- 
bidden to Ephesians, it is not a little noticeable to find him 
urging that all this was to be expected from him, being as he 
was an Ephesian by birth : 

' Post Ephesi sum natus ; non enim in Apulis, non Animnlaa 1 ' 

See on this word's history, and on the changes through 
which it has passed, an interesting and instructive article by 
Matthew Arnold in the Gomhill Magazine, May, 1879. 

While then by all these words are indicated sins of the 
tongue, it is yet with this difference, — that in /AcupoXoyea the 
fooUshness, in atoxpoXoyta the foulness, in evrpaircXta the false 
refinement, of discourse not seasoned with the salt of grace, 
are severally noted and condemned. 
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§ xxxv. Xarpevco, \€tTOVpy€<i}, 

In both these words the notion of service lies, but of service 
under certain special limitations in the second, as compared 
with the first. Aarpevciv, allied to XdrpK, ' a hired servant,' 
Xdrpov, 'hire,' and perhaps to Xcuz, \yU (so Gurtius), is, 
properly, * to serve for hire,' and therefore not of compulsion, 
as does a slave, though the line of separation between Xarpes and 
SovXos is by no means always observed. Already in classical 
Greek both it and Xarp^ia are 'occasionally transferred from 
the service of men to the service of the higher powers ; as by 
Plato, Ajpol. 23 c : ^ tov ®€ov Xarpela : cf . PTuBdr. 244 e ; and 
Euripides, Troad. 450, where Cassandra is 17 'AttoAXwvos 
Xdrpis : and a meaning, which in Scripture is the only one, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint, Xarpev'eev never 
expresses any other service but either that of the true God, 
or of the false gods of heathenism ; for Deut. xxviii. 48, a 
seeming exception, is not such in fact ; and Augustine has 
perfect right when he says {De Civ. Dei, x. 1, 2) : * AaT/o«a 
secundum consuetudinem qu& locuti sunt qui nobis divina 
eloquia condiderunt, aut semper, aut tam frequenter ut psdne 
semper, ea dicitur servitus quad pertinet ad colendiun Deum ; ' 
and again {con. Faust, xx. 21): 'Gultus qui grsBce latria 
dicitur, latine uno verbo dici non potest, cum sit qusBdam 
proprie divinitati debita servitus.' 

AciTov/ayctv boasts a somewhat nobler beginning; from 
XctTos (=8i7/A0<rM)s), and €pyov: and thus d? to ^iwa-uov 
lpy<i^€<r6(Uf to serve the State in a public office or function. 
Like XaTp€v€iv, it was occasionally transferred to the highest 
ministry of all, the ministry to the gods (Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 21). When the Christian Church was forming its termino- 
logy, which it did partly by shaping new words, but partly by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous uses, of 
the latter kind it more readily adopted those before 
employed in civil and political life, than such as had already 
played their pa.rt in religious matters ^ and this, even when 
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it was seeking for the adequate expression of religions truth. 
The same motives were here at work which induced the 
Ohux^h more willingly to turn basilicas, — ^buildings, that is, 
which had been used in civil life, — than temples, into 
churches ; namely, because they were less haunted with the 
clinging associations of heathenism. Of the fact itself we 
have a notable example in the words Xctrov/^ydg, Xeirovfyyia, 
k€irovfyY€Lv, and in the prominent place in ecclesiastical 
language which they assumed. At the same time the way 
for their adoption into a higher use had been prepared by the 
Beptuagint, in which AetTovpyetv (=n*)K?) is the constant word 
for the performing of priestly or ministerial functions (Exod. 
xxviii. 39; Ezek. xl. 46); and by Philo {De Prof. 17). 
Neither in the Septuagint, however, nor yet by the Christian 
writers who followed, were the words of this group so entirely 
alienated from their primary uses as Xarpeia and karpevew had 
been ; being still occasionally used for the ministry unto men 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 Ein. x. 5 ; 2 Kin. iv. 48 ; Bom. xv. 27 ; 
Phil. ii. 26, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between the words, 
before the Ohurch had anything to do with them, namely, that 
Xarpcvciv was ' to serve,' Xcirov/Dyciv, ' to serve in an office and 
ministry,' are to be explained the different uses to which they 
are severally turned in the N. T., as previously in the 
Septuagint. To serve God is the duty of all men ; Xarpcvciv, 
therefore, and Xarpcia, are demanded of the whole people 
(Exod. iv. 23 ; Deut. x. 12 ; Josh. xxiv. 31 ; Matt. iv. 10 ; 
Luke i. 74 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Bom. ix. 4 ; Heb. xii. 28) ; but to 
serve Him in special offices and ministries can be the duty 
and privilege only of some, who are specially set apart to the 
same; and thus in the 0. T. the kurovpytlv and the 
Xctrav/>yia are ascribed only to the priests and Levites who 
were separated to minister in holy things; they only are 
X€iTovpyoi' (Num. iv. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 11 ; Nehem. x. 39 ; Ezek. 
xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mutandis, reappears in 
the New, where not merely is that old priesthood and 
ministry designated by this language (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 
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21 ; X. 11), but that of apostles, prophets, and teachers in 
the Church (Acts xHi. 2 ; Bom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well 
as that of the great High Priest of our profession, ro>v dyuor 
Acirovpyog (Heb. viii. 2). In later ecclesiastical use it has 
been sometimes attempted to puah the special application of 
Xcirovpyta still farther, and to limit its use to those prayera 
and offices which stand in more immediate relation to the 
Holy Eucharist : but there is no warrant in the best ages of 
ttie Ohurch for any such limitation ; thus see Suicer, TIms. 
s. Y. ; Bingham, Christian Antiqq. xiii. 1. 8 ; Deyling, Obss. 
Sac, vol. i. p. 285 ; Augusti, Christ. Archaol. vol. ii. p. 687 ; 
Scudamore, Notitia Etichwristica, p. 11. 

It may be urged against the distinction here drawn 
that Xarpcvew and Xarpcta are sometimes applied to official 
ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1. 6. This is, of course, Irue ; 
just as where two circles have the same centre, the greater 
will necessarily include the less. The notion of service is 
such a centre here ; in XeiTovpyelv this service finds a certain 
limitation, in &at it is service in am, office : it follows that 
every XeiTovfyYia will of necessity be a Xarpcta, but not the 
reverse, that every XarpeCa will be a Xeirovpyia, No passage 
better brings out the distinction between these two words 
than Ecclus. iv. 14 : ol Xar/ocvovrcs avrg [i,e. ry So<^igi] 
\e IT ovpy-q or over IV *Ay4<j). " They that serve her, shall 
minister to the Holy One." 

§ XXXvi. whrqs^ WTCi)X<fe« 

In both these words the sense of poverty, and of poverty 
in this world's goods, is involved ; and they continually 
occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms especially, 
with no rigid demarcation of tiieir meanings (as at Ps. 
xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; Uxxi. 4 ; cf. Ezek. xviii. 12 ; xxii. 
29) ; very much as our " poor and needy ; " and whatever 
distinction may exist in the Hebrew between fv:;i^ and ^}^ 
the Alexandrian translators have either considered it not 
reproducible by the help of these words, or have not cared 
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to reproduce it ; for they have no fixed rule, translating the 
one and the other by ?rTo>xo9 and Troo/s alike. Still there are 
passages which show that they were perfectly aware of a 
distinction between them, and would, where they thought 
good, maintain it ; occasions upon which they employ ttci^ 
(as Deut. xxiy. 14, 15 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 8, 4), and where Tnni^ 
would have been manifestly unfit. 

Xloa/s occurs but once in the N. T., and on that one 
occasion in a quotation from the Old (2 Oor. ix. 9), while 
7rT(i)XP9 between thirty and forty times. Derived from 
Trei/ofjLca, and connected with irovo^f Troviofjxu, and the Latin 
^penuria,' it properly signifies one so poor that he earns 
his daily bread by his labour; Hesychius calls him well 
avToSioKovo^f one who by his own hands ministers to his 
own necessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
nor a condition verging upon it, any more than does the 
* pauper ' and * paupertas * of the Latin ; but only the ' res 
angusta' of one for whom irXirva-io^ would be an inappro- 
priate epithet. What was the popular definition of a Trends 
we learn from Xenophon {Mefn. iv. 2. 87) : rovs filv olfxai firf 
hcava l[)(Ovra9 els a Set rekeiVj Trhrqras * rovs h\ ttXcoi) rSxv ticavaiv, 
irXovo-iovs. It was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates, 
and TTfvva, he claims more than once for himself (Plato, ApoL 
28 c; 81 c). What his irevia was we know (Xenophon, 
(Econ, ii. 8), namely, that all which he had, if sold, would 
not bring five Attic minsB. So, too, the ncvcorai in Thessaly 
(if, indeed, the derivation of the name from irivecrOai is to 
stand), were a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want ; on the contrary, retaining secondary rights as serfs or 
cultivators of the soil. 

But while the warrjs is 'pauper,* the irrtoxk is *men- 
dicus ; ' he is the * beggar,' and lives not by his own labour 
or industry, but on other men's alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21); 
being one therefore whom Plato would not endure in his 
ideal State {Legg, xi. 986 0). If indeed we fall back on 
etymologies, wpoa-airrfs (which ought to find place in the 
text at John ix. 8), or cTrom/s, would be the more exactly 
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equivalent to our ' beggar ; ' while imayp^ is generally taken 
for one who in the sense of bis abjectness and needs crouches 
{(iiro Tov flTCMrorciv) in the presence of his superiors ; though it 
may be safest to add here the words of Pott {Etym. Forsch, 
vol. iii. p. 988), * falls dieser wirklioh nach scheum unter- 
wiirfigem Wesen benannt worden, und nioht als petax.' The 
derivation of ^rraixos, as though he were one who had fallen 
from a better estate (cicTrcirrcoKa)? he rwv ovrtav : see Herodotus, 
iii. 14), is merely fEUioiful : see Didymus, in P«. xii. 5, in Mai's 
Nov. Pat Bihl, vol. vii. part ii. p. 165. 

The words then are clearly distinct. A feu; deeper depth 
of destitution is implied in Tmax'^Ca. than in ttcvui, to keep 
which in mind will add vividness to the contrasts drawn 
by St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 10 ; viii. 9. The wAnys may be so 
poor that he earns his bread by daily labour; but the 
irrcoxos is SO poor that he only obtsdns his living by 
begging. There is an evident climax intended by Plato, 
when he speaks of tyrannies (Bejp. x. 618 a), eU irevUv: re 
KcX <f)vya^ Kcu cis imt})(€ias rcXcvroKras. The iriyrf^ has nothing 
superfluous, the imaxoi nothing at all (see Doderlein, Lat 
Synon. vol. iii. p. 117). Tertullian long ago noted the dis- 
tinction {Adv, Ma/rc, iv. 14), for, dealing with our Lord's 
words, /mKopioi ol ^rrcoxoi (Luke vi. 20), he changes the ' Beati 
pa^eres,' which still retains its place in the Vulgate, into 
* Beati mendici,* and justifies the change, ' Sic enim exigit 
interpretatio vocabuli quod in Grssco est;' and in another 
place {De Idol. 12) he renders it by ' egeni.' The two, ircWa 
(=:' paupertas,' cf. Martial, ii. 82 : < Non est paupertas, 
Nestor, habere nihil') and Trrcoxcia (=< egestas '), may be 
sisters, as one in Aristophanes will have them (Plut. 549) ; 
but if such, yet the latter far barer of the world's good than 
the former ; and indeed Ilevia in that passage seems inclined 
wholly to disallow any such near relationship at all. The 
words of Aristophanes, in which he discriminates between 
them, have been often quoted : 

irr»x 0^ fAkv yiLp filos, ty ah \4y€iSf (rjv iffrip fi7i9kv $x^^^^ ' 
rod 9h wdvTiros, Cv^ ffttiZS/Mvoy, kqX rots Hpyois irpo<r4xopra, 
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®vfws and opyi^ are found several times together in the 
N. T. (as at Rom. ii. 8 ; Ephes. iv. 81 ; Col. iii. 8 ; Rev. 
xix. 15) ; often also in the Septuagint (Ps. Ixxvii. 49 ; 
Dan. iii. 18 ; Mio. v. 15), and often also in other Greek 
(Plato, Philebus, 47 e; Polybius, vi. 56. 11; Josephus, 
Antt. XX. 5. 8 ; Plutarch, De Goh, Ird, 2 ; Lucian, De Gal. 
28) ; nor are they found only in .the connexion of juxtaposi- 
tion, but one made dependent on the other ; thus $v/w^ r^9 
opyrjs (Rev. xvi. 19; cf. Job iii. 17; Josh. vii. 26); while 
opyrj OvfjLovy not occurring in the N. T., is frequent in the Old 
(2 Ghron. xxix. 10 ; Lam. i. 12 ; Isai. xxx. 27 ; Hos. xi. 9). 
On one occasion in the Septuagint all the words of this group 
occur together (Jer. xxi. 5). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior his- 
tory, came to settle down on the passion of anger, as the 
strongest of all passions, impulses, and desires (see Donald- 
son, New CratyluSy 8rd ed. pp. 675-679 ; and Thompson, 
Phcedrus of Plato, p. 165), the distinguishing of them occu- 
pied not a little the grammarians and philologers. These 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude of passages 
in which the two were indifferently used (as Plato, Legg, ix. 
867), made nothing against the fact of such a distinction ; 
for, in seeking to discriminate between them, they assumed 
nothing more than that these could not be indifferently used 
on every occasion. The general result at which they arrived 
is this, that in Ovfwg, connected with the intransitive ^o), and 
derived, according to Plato {Crat. 419 e), dtro r^s Ovoretaq koL 
^cVccos T^s ^^vxrjs, ' quasi exhalatio vehementior ' (Tittmann), 
compare the Latin ' fumus,' is more of the turbulent commo- 
tion, the boiling agitation of the feelings,^ fiiOrj rrjs ^x^^« 

^ It is commonly translated * furor * in the Vulgate. Augustine 
(Enarr, in Ps, Ixxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this word 
to God, * furor' being commonly attributed to those out of a sound mind, 
and proposes * indignatio * in its room. For another distinction, ascrib- 
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St. Bcbsil calls it, either presently to subside and disappear — 
like the Latin ' excandescentia,' which Cicero defines (Tvac. 
iv. 9), ' ira n9.scens et modo desistens ' — or else to settle down 
into ofTfii^ wherein is more of an abiding and settled habit 
of mind ('ira inveterata') with the purpose of revenge; 
- cupiditas doloris reponendi ' (Seneca, De Ird, i. 5) ; op/A^ 
^XQ^f cv fieXirrj icaicct>o-€(i)s Kara rov wapo^vavro^ (Basil, Meg* 
Brev. Tract. 68) ; ^ the German ' Zom,' * der activ sich 
gegen Jemand oder etwas richtende Unwille, die Opposition 
des unwillig erregten Gemiithes ' (Oremer). Thus Plato 
{JEuthyph, 7) joins i^Opd, and Plutarch Sv<rfi€y€La {Pericles, 
89), with ofyyV' Compare Theol, Stud. u. Krit. 1851, p. 
99 sqq. 

This, the more passionate, and at the same time more 
temporary, character of Ovfw^ {Ovfioi, according to Jeremy 
Taylor, are ' great but transient angers ; ' ^ cf. Luke iv. 28 ; 
Dan. iii. 19) may explain a distinction of Xenophon, namely 
that Ovfw^ in a horse is what opyrj is in a man {De Be Eques. 
ix. 2 ; cf. Wisd. vii. 20, ^/lol Orfpiniv : Plutarch, Oryll. 4, in 
fine ; and Pyrrh. 16, Trvev/mros /Acorog koX Ovtiov, fuU of ani- 
mosity and rage). Thus the Stoics, who dealt much in 
definitions and distinctions, defined Ovfio^ as ofyy^ apxafxhrq 
(Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 68. 114) ; and Ammonius : Oviwi 
fiiv cart Trpoa-Kaipo^ ' ofjytf 8k 'rroXvxpovios fivrfcrucoKia, Aristotle, 
too, in his wonderful comparison of old age and youth, thus 
characterizes the angers of old men {Bhet u. 18) : fcal ol 
Ovfwlf 6^€ts fiiy elortv, d(r$€V€i^ 8c — ^like fire in straw, quickly 

ing * ira ' and * furor ' alike to God, see Bernard, Serm. in Cant. 69, 
§ 3 ; a noticeable passage. 

^ In iryavdicrria-is St. Basil finds the farther thought that this eager- 
ness to punish has the amendment of the offender for its scope. Cer- 
tainly the one passage in the N. T. where iyavdKTTiiris occurs (2 Ck)r. 
vii. 11) does not refuse this meaning. 

^ Hampole in his great poem, The Prioke of Conscience, does not 
agree. In his vigorous, but most unlovely picture of an old man, this 
is one trait : — 

' He es lyghtly wrath, and waxes fraward, 
Bot to tume hym fra wrethe, it es hard.' 
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blazing up, and as quickly extinguished (cf. Euripides, 
Androm. 728, 729). Origen {in Ps. ii. 6, 0pp. vol. ii. p. 641) 
has a discussion on the words, and arrives at the same 
results: Sia^e/oci 8^ Bvfws opyfjs, tx^ Ovfibv fih^ ctvai ofyyrjv 
AvaOvfiunfUtnjv koX hi €KKau>fi€Viiv ' opyrfv 8k Spe^iv dmTt/iWopiy- 
crccos : cf. in Ep. ad Bom, ii. 8, which only exists in the 
Latin : ' ut si, verbi gratis, vulnus aliquod pessimum irami 
ponamus, hujus autem tumor et distentio indignatio vulneris 
appelletur : ' so too Jerome {m Ephes. iv. 31) : * Furor [Ovfijo^] 
incipiens ira est, et fervescens in animo indignatio. Ira [opyq] 
autem est, qusB furore extincto desiderat ultionem, et eum 
quem nocuisse putat vult IsBdere.' This agrees with the 
Stoic definition of opyrj, that it is nymapUis hruOvfiia rov Soicovv- 
Tos rfSiK7jK€i/€u ov TTpofTrfKovrto^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 118). 
So Gregory Nazianzene {Ca/rm. ii. 84. 48, 44) : 

Bviihs fi4v itrnv itBp6os (4<ns <l»p€v6s. 

And SO too Theodoret, in Ps. Ixviii. 25 (Ixix. 24, E. V.), where 
the words occur together : 81a rov OvfMov to ra^u 8c8i7A.(oic€, 8ia 
Sk rijs ofryris to iwifiovov, Josephus in like manner {B. /. ii. 8. 
6) describes the Essenes as opyfj^ rafueu Sucoioc, Ovfiov KaOeKrucoL 
So, too, Dion Cassius notes as one of the characteristic traits 
of Tiberius, dtpyiiero ei/ oU rJKurra idvfJLovro {Vita Tib,). 

MrjvK (Isai. xvi. 6 ; Ecclus. xxviii. 6 ; * ira perdurans,' 
Damm's Lex, Horn,) and kotos, being successively * ira in- 
veterata ' and ' ira inveteratissima * (John of Damascus, De 
Fid. Orthod, 11. 16), nowhere occur in the N. T. 

Hapopywriw^^ a word not found in classical Greek, but 
several times in the Septuagint (as at 1 Ein. xv. 80; 2 Ein. 
xix. 8), is not = 6/»yi;, though we have translated it * wrath.* 
This it cannot be ; for the Trapopyiarfuoq (Ephes. iv. 26, wlifere 
only in the N. T. the word occurs ; but wapopyC^eiv, Eom. x. 
19 ; Ephes. vi. 4) is absolutely forbidden ; the sun shall not 
go down upon it ; whereas under certain conditions ofyy-q is a 
righteous passion to entertain. The Scripture has nothing in 
common with the Stoics' absolute condemnation of anger. 
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It inculcates no awajBem, but oiAy tk /i€rpiairaj$€w., a moderation^ 
no^ an absolate sappression, of the passions, whioh were 
given to man as winds to fill the sails of his soul, as Plutarch 
excellently puts it {De Virt. Mor. 12). It takes no such love- 
less view of other men's sins as his who said, crcavrov fx^ 
Topoo-o-c* afjuofirdvei ns; iavri} afuifyrdvu (Marcus Antoninus, iv* 
46). But even as Aristotle, in agreement with all deeper 
ethical writers of antiquity (thus see Plato, Legg. v. 781 b ] 
$vfJiO€L8^ fjh^ ^(piQ irdvra avSpa clvcu, ic. r. A. ; Thompson'f 
Phadrua of Plato, p. 166 ; and Cicero, Tuac. QucRst. iv. 19), 
had afi&rmed {Eth, Nic. iv. 5. 8) that, when guided by reason, 
anger is a right affection, so the Scripture permits, and not 
only permits, but on fit occasions demands, it. This all the 
profounder teachers of the Ohurch have allowed; thus 
Gregory of Nyssa : dyaj$6v m-Qvos iariv 6 Bvfws, orav rov Xoytcr- 
fwv vTTo^vyiov yanfrai : and Augustine {De Civ, Dei, ix. 6) : 
' In discipline nostr& non tam qusBritur utrtim pius animus 
irascatur, sed qtuire irascatux.' There is a ' wrath of God ' 
(Mat. ill. 7; Rom. xii. 19, and often), who. would not love 
good, unless He hated evil, the two being so inseparable, that 
either He must do both or neither ; ^ a wrath also of the 
merciful Son of Man (Mark iii. 6) ; and a wrath which 
righteous men not merely may, but, as they are righteous, 
must feel ; nor can there be a surer and sadder token of an 
utterly prostrate moral condition than the not being able to 
Jhe angry with sin — and sinners. * Anger,' says Fuller (Holy 
State, iii. 8), ' is one of the sinews of the soul ; be that wants 
it hath a maimed mind, and with Jacob sinew-shrunk in the 
hollow of his thigh, must needs halt. Nor is it good to con- 
verse with such as cannot be angry.* * The affections,' as 
another English divine has said, ^are not, like poisonous 
plants, to be eradicated ; but as wild, to be cultivated.' St. 

^ See on this anger of God, as the necessary complement of his love, 
the excellent words of Laotantins (De Ird Dd, o. 4) : ' Nam si Deus non 
irascitur impiis et injustis, nee pios utiqne jnstosqne diligit. In rebus 
enim diversis aai in ntramque partem moveri necesse est, aut in 
nuUam. 
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Paul is not therefore, as so many understand him, condescend- 
ing here to human infirmity, and st-ying, * Your anger shall 
not be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away before 
nightfioll ' (see Suicer, Th^. s. v. 6/9/1/) ; but rather, ' Be ye 
angry, yet in this anger of yours suffer no sinful element to 
mingle ; there is that which may cleave even to a righteous 
anger, the voLpopyvarfios, the irritation, the exasperation, the 
embitterment (^exacerbatio*), which must be dismissed at 
once ; that so, being defeated of this impurer element which 
mingled with it, that only may remain which has a right to 
remain.' 



§ XXXViii. iXaioVf fi-vpov (xp^o, dXeiKfuo). 

Some have denied that the 0. T. knows of any distinction 
between 'oil' and 'ointment;' and this on the very in- 
sufficient grounds that the Septuagint renders ]1^ some- 
times by fivpov (ProY. xxvii. 9 ; Cant. i. 8 ; Isai. xxxix. 2 ; 
Am. M. 6) ; though more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by 2\atov. But how often in a single word of one 
language are latent two of another; especially when that 
other abounds, as does Greek compared with Hebrew, in 
finer distinctions, in a more subtle notation of meanings ; 
vapoi/iia and wdpaPokr) furnish a well-known example of 
this, both lying in the Hebrew *^^9 ; and this duplicity 
of meaning it is the part of a well-skilled translator to evoke. 
Nay the thing its^, the fivpov (=*unguentum *), so naturally 
grew out of the V^uov (=' oleum '), having oil for its base, 
with only the addition of spice or scent or other aromatic 
ingredients, — Clement of Alexandria {Fadag. ii. 8) calls it 
* adulterated oil * (ScSoAw/xo/ov tXaiov ^), — that it would be long 
in any language before the necessity of differencing names 
would be felt. Thus in the Greek itself /Avpov first appears in 
the writings of Archilochus (Athenseus, xv. 87). Doubtless 

^ Compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgos (Apoph» Lac, 16 ; rh fiky 
fiipov i^iKavtv, &s rod i\aiou fpdopiiy ko2 6\€Bpov. Compare too Virgil 
{Oeorg, ii. 466) : * Nee casi4 liquid! corrumpitur usus olivi.' 
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there were ointments in Homer's time ; he is satisfied, how- 
ever, with ' sweet-smelling oil ' (cva)8cs eXocov, Od, ii. 889), 
'roseate oil' {jtc^^v IVoiov, 11. xziii. 186), wherewith to 
express them. 

In later times there was a clear distinction between the 
two, and one which uttered itself in language. A passage 
in Xenophon {Gonv. ii. 8, 4) turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of 2\atov for men, of /tvpov for women ; these last 
consequently being better pleased that the men should savour 
of the manly ' oil ' than of the effeminate ' ointment ' (cXaiW 
91 Tov ev yvfMvaaCois 6<rfM,rf kcu irapcnkra rf^itav ^ fwpcv yuvai^Cy 
Kal Airovara TroOeworipa). And on any Other supposition our 
Lord's rebuke to the discourteous Pharisee, ^* My head with 
oil thou didst not anoint, but this woman hath anointed my 
feet with ointment " (Luke vii. 46), would lose all, or nearly 
all, its point. ' Thou withheldest from Me,' He would say, 
'cheap and ordinary courtesies ; while she bestowed upon Me 
costly and rare homages ; ' while Grotius remarks well : 'Est 
enim perpetua dvrurroix^* Mulier ilia lacrimas impendit 
pedibus Ohristo proluendis : Simon ne aqaam quidem. Ilia 
assidua est in pedibus Ghristi osculandis: Simon ne uno 
quidem oris osculo Christum accepit. Ilia pretioso un- 
guento non caput tantum sed et pedes perfondit : ille ne caput 
quidem mero oleo : quod perfanctorisB amicitiss fuerat.' 

Some have drawn a distinction between the verbs dXcu^eiv 
and xp^eiv, which, as they have made it depend on this 
between fivpov and HXmov, may deserve to be mentioned here. 
The dA.€t<^ctv, they say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any 
rate the superfluous, anointing with ointment, xp^€lv the 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Oasaubon {Anim. in 
AthencBum,xY. 89) : ' dA.ci<^co-^<u, proprium voluptuariorum et 
moUium: xP^earOtu etiam sobriis interdum, et ex virtute 
viventibus oonvenit : ' and Valcknaer : ' dA.€6<^€(r0ai dicebantur 
potissimum homines voluptatibtis dediti, qui pretiosis un- 
guentis caput et manus iUinebant: xP^ecrOai de hominibus 
ponebatur oleo corpus, sanitatis causa, inunguentibus.' No 
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traces of such a distinction appear in the N. T. ; thus com- 
pare Mark vi. 18 ; Jam. v. 14, with Mark xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2 ; 
nor yet of that of Salmasius {Exerc.^. 880), * Spissiora linunt, 
Xpwwn : liquida perfundunt, dXcw^ovo-*.' 

A distinction is maintained there, but different from both 
of these ; namely, that d\ci<^civ is the mundane and profane, 
Xpieiv the sacred and religious, word. 'AAcu^civ is used in- 
discriminately of all actual anointings, whether with oil or 
ointment ; while XP^W, no doubt in its connexion with xp&^^o?) 
is absolutely restricted to the anointing of the Son, by the 
Father, with the Holy Ghost, for the accomplishment of his 
great office, being wholly separated from all profane and 
common uses : thus see Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 27 ; x. 88 ; 
2 Oor. i. 21 ; Heb. i. 9 ; the only places where it occurs. The 
same holds good in the Septuagint, where xp^o-19, xP^f^ (^^* 
1 John ii. 20, 27), and xP^eiv, are the constant and ever- 
recurring words for all religious and symbolical anointings ; 
aX€i<l>€Lv hardly occurring in this sense, not oftener, I believe, 
than twice in all (Exod. xl. 18 ; Num. iii. 8). 

§ xxxix. *EPpaioSi *Iov8atos, 'lo-paiyXmys^ 

All these names are used to designate members of the elect 
family and chosen race ; but they are very capable, as they are 
very well worthy, of being discriminated. 

'E^paio9 claims to be first considered. It brings us back 
to a period earlier than any when one, and very much earlier 
than any when the other, of the titles we compare with it, 
were, or could have been, in existence (Josephus, Antt. i. 6. 4). 
It is best derived from n^y, the same word as vir^p, * super ; * — 
this title containing allusion to the passing over of Abraham, 
from the other side of Euphrates ; who was, therefore, in the 
language of the Phoenician tribes among whom he came 
* Abram the HebreWf' or 6 wepdrrf^, as it is well given in the 
Septuagint (Gen. xiv. 18), being from beyond {wepav) the river : 
thus rightly Origen {in Matt, tom. xi. 6) : 'E^patot, oTtlv€^ 
€piLrpf€vovrojL irepariKoL The name, as thus explained, is not 

E 
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one by which the chosen people know themselYes, but by which 
others know them ; not one which theyhaye taken, but which 
others haye imposed on them ; and we find the use of *E jSpoIbs 
through all the O. T. entirely consistent with this explanation 
of its origin. In every case it is either a title by which 
foreigners designate the chosen race (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17; 
xli. 12 ; Exod. L 16, 19 ; 1 Sam. iy. 6 ; xiii. 19 ; xxix. 8 ; 
Judith xii. 11) ; or by which they designate themselyes to 
foreigners (Gen. xL 15 ; Exod. iL 7 ; iii. 18 ; y. 3 ; ix. 1 ; 
Jon. i. 9); or by which they speak of themselyes in tacit 
opposition to other nations (Gen. xliiL 82 ; Deut. xy. 12 ; 
1 Sam. xiii 8 ; Jer. xxxiy. 9, 14) ; neyer, that is, without such 
national antagonism, either latent or expressed. 

When, howeyer, the name *\€n^mjo^ arose, as it did in the 
later periods of Jewish history (the precise epoch will be 
presently considered), *£^poubs modified its meaning. Nothing 
is more frequent with words than to retire into narrower limits, 
occupying a part only of some domain whereof on(^e they 
occupied the whole ; when, through the coming up of some 
new term, they are no longer needed in all their former extent ; 
and when at the same time, through the unfolding of some 
new relation, they may profitably lend themselyes to the ex- 
pressing of tiiis new. It was exactly thus with ^E^poLo^, In 
the N. T., that point of yiew external to the nation, which it 
once always implied, exists no longer ; neither is eyery member 
of the chosen family an *E)8pato5 now, but only those who, 
whether dwelling in Palestine or elsewhere, haye retained the 
sacred Hebrew tongue as their native language ; the true com- 
plement and antithesis to *E)8patos being •EAAttvutt^, a word 
first appearing in the N. T. (see Salmasius, De Hellenisidcd, 
1648, p. 12), and there employed to designate a Jew. of the 
Dispersion who has unlearned his proper language, and now 
speaks Greek, and reads or hears read in the synagogue the 
Scriptures in the Septuagint Version. 

This distinction first appears in Acts yi. 1, and is probably 
intended in the two other passages, where *Ej8f)atos occurs 
(2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iii. 6) ; as well as in the superscription. 
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on whosesoever authority it rests, of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is important to keep in mind that in language, 
not in place of habitation, lay the point of difference between 
the ' Hebrew ' and the ' Hellenist.* He was a ' Hebrew,' 
wherever domiciled, who retained the use of the lan- 
guage of his fathers. Thus St. Paul, though settled in 
Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, describes himself as a 
' Hebrew,' and of * Hebrew ' parents, ** a Hebrew of Hebrews " 
(Phil. iii. 5 ; of. Acts xxiii. 6) ; though it is certainly possible 
that by all this he may mean no more than in a general way 
to set an emphasis on his Judaism. Doubtless, the greater 
number of ' Hebrews ' were resident in Palestine ; yet not this 
fact, but the language they spoke, constituted them such. 

It will be well however to keep in mind that this distinc- 
tion and opposition of 'E/Spaio^ to 'EXXrfvurnjs, as a distinction 
within the nation, and not between it and other nations, is 
exclusively a Scriptural one, being hardly recognized by later 
Christian writers, not at all by Jewish and heathen. Thus 
Eusebius can speak of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who only 
once in his life visited Jerusalem, for so much I think we 
may gather from his own words (vol. ii. p. 646, Mangey's Ed.), 
and who wrote exclusively in Greek {Hist. EccL ii. 4) : to fikv 
o^ yfvos aviKaOev 'Efipalos rjv : of. iv. 16 ; PrcRp, Evang, vii. 
18. 21 ; while Clement of Alexandria, as quoted by Eusebius 
(H» E, vi. 14), makes continually the antithesis to 'E^Spaioc, 
not 'EXXTyvtoTOf, but "EAAiyvcs and 1^. Theodoret (Opp« 
vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek-writing historian, Josephus, 
crvyypa<^€vs *Ey3/witos : cf . Origen, Ep. ad Afric. 5. Neither in 
Josephus himself, nor yet in Philo, do any traces of the N. T. 
distinction between ^Efipaio^ and *EXXrivumjs exist ; in heathen 
writers as little (Plutarch, Symp, iv. 6 ; Pausanias, v. 7. 8 ; 
X. 12. 6). Only this much of it is recognized, that 'E/3patos, 
though otherwise a much rarer word than 'lovSato?, is always 
employed when it is intended to designate the people on the 
side of their langtcage. This rule Jewish, heathen, and 
Christian writers alike observe, and we speak to the present 
day of the Jewish nation, but of the Hebrew tongue. 

k2 
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This name lovSaio? is of much later origin. It does not 
carry us back to the very birth and cradle ot the chosen people, 
to the day when the Father of the faithful passed over the 
river, and entered on the land of inheritance ; but keeps rather 
a lasting record of the period of national disruption and decline. 
It arose, and could only have arisen, with the separation of the 
tribes into the two rival kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Then, 
inasmuch as the ten tribes, though with worst right (see E wald, 
Ge%ch, dea Volkes Israel, vol. iii. part i. p. 188), assumed Israel 
as a title to themselves, the two drew their designation from 
the more important of them, and of Judah came the name 
Dn^n";, or 'lovSatoi. Josephus, so far as I have observed, never 
employs it in telling the earlier history of his people ; but for 
the first time in reference to Daniel and his young companions 
{Antt. X. 10. 1). Here, however, by anticipation ; that is, if 
his own account of the upcoming of the name is correct; 
namely^ that it first arose after the return from Babylon, and 
out of the fact that the earliest colony of those who returned 
was of that tribe (Antt, xi. 5. 7) : iKkriOrjcrav Sk to ovofjua, 
i( i^s rifjL€pa9 aviprjarav Ik "Ba/SvXMvo^, Sltto rrjs lovSa <^vX^$, ^ 
rrfHorq^ iXOov<rrjs €ts ^KeiVous tovs to^ov^, avroC re koX 17 x^P^ ""i^ 
'H'pofrriyopLaq avrr}^ fieriXa/Sov. But in this Josephus is clearly 
in error. We meet 'Iav8aioi, or rather its Hebrew equivalent 
in books of the sacred canon composed anterior to, or during, 
the Captivity, as a designation of those who pertained to the 
smaller section of the tribes, to the kingdom of Judah (2 Ein. 
xvi. 6 ; Jer. xxxii. 12 ; xxxiv. 9 ; xxxviii. 19) ; and not first in 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; however in these, and especially 
in Esther, it may be of far more frequent occurrence. 

It is easy to see how the name extended to the whole 
nation. When the ten tribes were carried into Assyria, and 
were absorbed and lost among the nations, that smaller sec- 
tion of the people which remained henceforth represented the 
whole ; and thus it was only natural that lovSaio? should 
express, as it now came to do, not one of the kingdom of 
Judah as distinguished from that of Israel, but any member 
of the nation, a ' Jew ' in this wider sense, as opposed to a 
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Oentile. In fact, the word underwent a process exactly the 
converse of that which *E^pato9 had undergone. For 'E^Spaio?, 
belonging first to the whole nation, came afterwards to belong 
to a part only ; while lovSaio?, designating at first only the 
member of a part, ended by designating the whole. It now, 
in its later, like ^Ppalo^ in its earlier, stage of meaning, was 
a title by which the descendant of Abraham called himself, 
when he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other peoples (Bom. ii. 9, 10) ; thus ' Jew and 
Gentile ; ' never • Israelite and Gentile : ' or which others 
used about him, when they had in view this same fact ; thus 
the Eastern Wise Men inquire, *' Where is He that is born 
Eing of the Jews ? " (Matt. ii. 2) — testifying by the form of this 
question that they were themselves Gentiles, for they would 
certainly have asked for the King of Israel, had they meant to 
claim any nearer share in Him. So, too, the Roman soldiers 
and the Eoman governor give to Jesus the mocking title, 
"King of the Jews " (Matt, xxvii. 29, 87), while his own country- 
men, the high priests, challenge Him to prove by coming down 
from the cross that He is " King of Israel " (Matt, xxvii. 42). 
For indeed the absolute name, that which expressed the 
whole dignity and glory of a member of the theocratic 
nation, of the people in peculiar covenant with God, was 
'Icrpar)X(rrfs. It rarely occurs in the Septuagint, but is often 
used by Josephus in his earlier history, as convertible with 
'EySpoibs {Antt. ii. 9. 1, 2) ; in the middle period of his 
history to designate a member of one of the ten tribes (viii. 
8. 8 ; ix. 14. 1) ; and toward the end as equivalent to 
'lovSaios (xi. 6. 4). It is only in its relations of likeness and 
difference to this last that we have to consider it here. This 
name was for the Jew his especial badge and title of honour. 
To be descendants of Abraham, this honour they must share 
with the Ishmaelites (Gen. xvi. 16) ; of Abraham and Isaac 
with the Edomites (Gen. xxv. 26) ; but none except themselves 
were the seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they 
were declared to be. Nor was this all, but more gloriously 
still, their descent was herein traced up to him, not as he was 
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Jacob, bnt as he was Israel, who as a Prince had power with 
God and with men, and prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this 
title was accounted the noblest, we have ample proof. Thus, 
as we have seen, when the ten tribes threw off their allegiance 
to the house of David, they claimed in their pride and pre- 
tension the name of the " kingdom of Israel '* for the new 
kingdom which they set np — the kingdom, as the name was 
intended to imply, in which the line of the promises, the trae 
succession of the early patriarchs, ran. So, too, there is no 
nobler title with which the Lord can adorn Nathanael than that 
of " an Israelite indeed " (John 1. 47), one in whom all which 
that name involved might indeed be found. And when St. 
Peter, and again when St. Paul, would obtain a hearing from 
the men of their own nation, when therefore they address them 
with the name most welcome to their ears, av8p€9 lo-paiyAiToi 
(Acts ii. 22 ; iii. 12 ; xiii. 16 ; cf. Bom. ix. 4 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 22) is still the language with which they seek to 
secure their good- will. 

When, then, we restrict ourselves to the employment in 
the N. T. of these three words, and to the distinctions proper 
to them there, we may say that 'E)9p<u6sis a Hebrew-speaking, 
as contrasted with a Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing, Jew 
(which last in our Version we have weU called a ' Grecian,' as 
differenced from "EAXi/v, a veritable ' Greek ' or other Gentile) ; 
'Ioi;8ato9 is a Jew in his national distinction from a Gentile ; 
while 'la-parfXirrj^, the augustest title of all, is a Jew as he is 
a member of the theocracy, and thus an heir of the promises. 
In the first is predominantly noted his language; in the 
second his nationality ('Iov8ato-fios, Josephus, De Mace, 4 ; 
Gal. i. 18 : 'IovSat^€iv, Gal. ii. 14) ; in the third his theocratic 
privileges and glorious vocation. 

§ xl. atTco), Ipttyraui. 

These words are often rendered by our Translators as though 
they covered the same spaces of meaning, the one as the other ; 
nor can we object to their rendering, in numerous instances, 
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atTctv and cpuwav alike by our English * to ask.' Yet some- 
times they have a little marred the perspicuity of their trans- 
lation by not varying their word, where the original has shown 
them the way. For example, the obliteration at John xvi. 23 
of the distinction between atretv and cpoirav might easily sug- 
gest a wrong interpretation of the verse, — as though its two 
clauses were in near connexion, and direct antithesis, — being 
indeed in none. In our Version we read : * In that day ye 
shall ash Me nothing \k^l ovk ip<i}Trj<r€T€ ovSiv]. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask [oa-a Av alr-q- 
o-iyrc] the Father in my name. He wiU give it you." Now 
every one competent to judge is agreed, that " ye shall ask *' 
of the first half of the verse has nothing to do with ^^ ye shall 
ask "of the second ; that in the first Christ is referring back 
to the rfi€\ov avTov ipnyrav of ver. 19 ; to the questions which 
the disciples would fain have asked of Him, the perplexities 
which they would gladly have had resolved by Him, if only 
they dared to set these before Him. ' In that day,' He would 
say, * in the day of my seeing you again, I will by the Spirit 
so teach you all things, that ye shall be no longer perplexed, 
no longer wishing to ask Me questions (cf. John xxi. 12), if 
only you might venture to do so.* Thus Lampe well : * Nova 
est promissio de plenissim^ cognitionis luce, qud convenienter 
ceconomisB Novi Testamenti coUustrandi essent. Nam sicut 
qusestio supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil amplius qusBrit abunde 
se edoctum existimat, et in doctrinS. plene expositd ao intel- 
lects, acquiescit.' There is not in this verse a contrast drawn 
between asking the SoUy which shall cease, and asking the 
Father, which shall begin ; but the first half of the verse 
closes the declaration of one blessing, namely, that hereafter 
they shaU be so taught by the Spirit as to have nothing fur- 
ther to inquire ; the second half of the verse begins the decla- 
ration of a new blessing, that whatever they shall seek &om 
the Father in the Son's name. He will give it them. Yet 
none will say that this is the impression which the English 
text conveys to his mind. 

The distinction between the words is this. Atrco), the 
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Latin ' peto/ is more submissive and suppliant, indeed the 
constant word for the seeking of the inferior from the superior 
(Acts xii. 20) ; of the beggar from him that should give alms 
(Acts iii 2) ; of the child from the parent (Matt. vii. 9 ; Luke 
xi. 11 ; Lam. iv. 4) ; of the subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 
22) ; of man from God (1 Kin. iii. 11 ; Matt. vii. 7 ; Jam. 
i. 6; 1 John iii. 22; cf. Plato, Euthyph. 14: evx^a-Oai 
[€<TTtv] air€iv rov^ ^cous). 'Epajrooh on the other hand, is the 
Latin * rogo ; ' or sometimes (as John xvi. 28 ; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) 
'interrogo,' its only meaning in classical Greek, where it 
never signifies ' to ask,' but only ' to interrogate,' or * to in- 
quire.' Like ^ rogare,' ^ it implies that he who asks stands on 
a certain footing of equality with him from whom the boon is 
asked, as king with king (Luke xiv. 42), or, if not of equality, 
on such a footing of familiarity as lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noteworthy, and witnesses for the singular 
accuracy in the employment of words, and in the record of 
that employment, which prevails throughout the N. T., that 
our Lord never uses airetv or alT€lfT$<u of Himself, in respect 
of that which He seeks on behalf of his disciples from God ; 
for his is not the petition of the creature to the Creator, but 
the reque&t of the Son to the Father. The consciousness of 
his equal dignity, of his potent and prevailing intercession, 
speaks out in this, that often as He asks, or declares that He 
will ask, anything of the Father, it is always ipun-St, ipurr^w, 
an asking, that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 16 ; xvi. 
26 ; xvii. 9, 15, 20), never atTcco or atnyo-a). Martha, on the 
contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy conception of his 
person, that she recognizes in Him no more than a prophet, 
when she ascribes that alrela-Oai to Him, which He never 
ascribes to Himself : oo-a &v alrrjo-ji tov ®€ov, Swo-ci o-oi 6 
®€6^ (John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel observes : * Jesus, 
de se rogante loquens i^€rjOrjiv dicit (Luc. xxii. 82), et ipwnj<r<ay 
at nunquam alrovfuiL, Non GrsBce locuta est Martha, sed 

* Thns Cicero (Plane, z. 25) : * Neqne enim ego sio rogabam, at 
petere viderer, qui a familiaris esset mens.' 
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tamen Johannes exprimit impropriam ejus sermonem, quern 
Dominus benigne tulit: nam alrcto-^ai yidetur yerbum esse 
minns dignnm : ' compare his note on 1 John y. 16. 

It will follow that the cpowav, being thus proper for Christ, 
inasmuch as it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and 
in no single instance is it used in the N. T. to express the 
prayer of man to God, of the creature to the Creator. The 
only passage seeming to contradict this assertion is 1 John 
y. 16. The yerse is diflScult, but whicheyer of the yarious 
ways of oyercoming its diflficulty may find fayour, it will be 
found to constitute no true exception to the rule, and perhaps, 
in the substitution of cpom/oT/ for the atn/o-ct of the earher 
clause of the yerse, will rather confirm it, 

§ xli. ava7ravo-t9, av€o-i9. 

OuB Vebsion renders both these words by * rest ' ; avd.Trav<TL% 
at Matt. zi. 29 ; xii. 43 ; and ai/co-i? at 2 Cor. ii. 13 ; yii. 5 ; 
2 Thess. i. 7. No one can object to this ; while yet, on a 
closer scrutiny, we perceiye that they repose on different 
images, and contemplate this ^ rest ' from different points of 
yiew. 'AvaTravci?, from dvawavio^ implies the pause or cessa- 
tion from labour (Eey. iy. 8) ; it is the constant word in the 
Septuagint for the rest of the Sabbath ; thus Exod. xyi. 28 ; 
xxxi. 15 ; xxxy. 2, and often. ""Ai/cai?, from avti/fit, implies 
the relaxing or letting down of chords or strings, which haye 
before been strained or drawn tight, its exact and literal 
antithesis being cTrtrao-ts (from lirvr^Cvia) : thus PJato {Bep. i. 
849 e) \ €v T^ €7riTda'€i KoX dvccrei twv xopSiov : and Plutarch 
{De Lib, Ed. 18) : ret r6$a koX ra? Xvpas dvUfieVy ti/a CTrirctvot 
SwYfOfafiev : and again (Lye, 29) : ovk cti/co-i? ^v, a\X hrCraa-vi 
T^s TToXtTctas : cf. Philo, De Incorr, Mun, 18. Moses in the 
year of jubilee gaye, according to Josephus {Antt, iii. 12. 8), 
av€(nv ry yy airo re aporpov koI ^vreiW But no passage illus- 
trates av€o-i$ SO well as one from the treatise just quoted which 
goes by Plutarch's name {De Lib, Ed. 18) : Sorcov ouv rolg 
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y\\Mxv €is olvco-tv ical (tttovS^v SvgprfroLL' koI Sia rovro ov fiovov 
iyprjyopa-L^f oAAa Kcl v7rvo9 evpiOrj ' ovSk irokefw^^ aXXa kol eiprjvri ' 
ovSk ;(ct/ui)V, dAAa icol €v8ta* ovSk ivepyol 7rpa^ei9, dAAa k<u 
iofyrau . . . KaOoXov 8c o-co^ercu, irca/ia /lii^, evSctigi koX irXrjpdxrei * 
</a;x^ 8c, avco-ct kou Trdvoi. Plato has the same opposition 
between avco-ts and <nrov^ (Legg. iv. 724 a) ; while Plutarch 
{Symp, V. 6) sets 5v€<ns over against arevoxtopCa, as a dwelling 
at large, instead of in a narrow and straight room ; and St. 
Paul over against ^Xt^is (2 Cor. viii. 13), not being willing 
that there should be * ease ' (a[vc(n9) to other Churches, and 
* affliction ' {OXiipfs), that is from an excessive contribution, 
to the Corinthian. Used figuratively, it expresses what we, 
employing the same image, call the relaxation of morals 
(thus AthensBUS, xiv. 13 : ojcoXaa-ia kol avco-ts, setting it over 
against a-(o<l>poavvrj : Philo, De Gherub, 27 ; De Ehriet. 6 ; 
avco-19, ptgjOvfiiaf Tpv<fnj : De Mere, Meret, 2). 

It will at once be perceived how excellently chosen Ix^tv 
avco-tv at Acts xxiv. 23 is, to express what St. Luke has in 
hand to record. Felix, taking now a more favourable view of 
Paul's case, commands the centprion who had him in charge, 
to relax the strictness of his imprisonment, to keep him rather 
under honorable arrest than in actual confinement; which 
partial relaxation of his bonds is exactly what this phrase 
implies ; cf. Ecclus. xxvi. 10 ; Josephus, Antt. xviii. 6. 10, 
where ^vco-t? is used in a perfectly similar case. 

The distinction, then, is obvious. When our Lord pro- 
mises avdirava-K to the weary and heavy laden who come to 
Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), his promise is, that they shall cease 
from their toils ; shall no longer spend their labour for that 
which satisfieth not. When St. Paul expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet find avco-ts 
in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), he anticipates for them, 
not so much cessation from labour as relaxation of the chords 
of affliction, now so tightly drawn, strained and stret<3hed to 
the uttermost. It is true that this promise and that at the 
heart are not two, but one ; yet for all this they present the 
blessedness which Christ will impart to his own under different 
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ERpects, and by help of different images ; and each word has 
its own fitness in the place where it is employed. 

§ xlii. TaTTcivoc^poowiy, irpaonys. 

The work for which Christ's Gospel came into the world was 
no less than to put down the mighty from their seafc, and to 
exalt the humble and meek. It was then only in accordance 
with this its mission that it should dethrone the heathen 
virtue ficyaXo^vx^, and set up the despised Christian grace 
Tajr€ivo<l>pocruvrf in its room, stripping that of the honour it 
had unjustly assumed, delivering this from the dishonour 
which as unjustly had clung to it hitherto ; and in this direc- 
tion advancing so far that a Christian writer has called this 
last not merely a grace, but the casket or treasure-house in 
which all other graces are contained (yafoc^vXouctov apcrojv, 
Basil, Const. Mon. 16). And indeed not the grace only, but 
the very word Taw€ivo<l>po<rvvr} is itself a fruit of the Gospel ; 
no Greek writer employed it before the Christian SBra, nor, 
apart from the influence of Christian writers, after. In the 
Septuagint raTreivoc^pcjv occurs but once (Prov. xxix. 23), and 
raw€ivo<f>pov€lv as often (Ps. cxxx. 2) ; both words being used 
in honour. Plutarch too has advanced as far as raTrcivoc^pcov 
{De Alex. VirL ii. 4), but employs it in an ill sense ; and the 
use by heathen writers of raTrctvos, raTrcivonys, and other words 
of this family, shows plainly how they would have employed 
Taw€i.vo<f>po<rvvri, had they thought good to allow it. The 
instances are few and exceptional in which raTretvds signifies 
anything for them which is not grovelling, slavish, and mean- 
spirited. It keeps company with dvcXcv'^epo? (Plato, Legg. vi. 
774 c) j with dv^pairo^Srfs (Eth. Evdem, iii. 8) ; with dycwiys 
(Lucian, De Calvm, 24) ; with Karrfff^-q^ (Plutarch, Fab. 
Max. 18) ; with dSofos {De Vit. Pud. 14) ; with SovXiicos 
(Demosthenes, p. 1818) ; with SovXoTrpcTnys (Philo, Quod Omn. 
Prob. Lib. 4) ; with x^i^^^'O^ {^^ L^* Spec. iii. 1), and the 
like : just as the German ' Demuth,' bom as it was in the 
heathen period of the language, is properly and originally 
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*servilis animus/ — 'deo' (=8ervus) constituting the first 
syllable of it (Grimm, Warterhuch, s. v.)— and only under 
the influenoes of Christianity attained to its present position 
of honour. 

Still those exceptional cases are more numerous than some 
will allow. Thus Plato in a very noticeable passage {Legg. 
iv. 716 a) links ra?retvd9 with K€Ko<rfjLrjfjL€voSi as in Demosthenes 
we have Xoyoi /xerpioi KoX Tairctvot ; while Xenophon more than 
once sets the Ta?reivo9 over against the v7r€prj<l>avo^ ; cf. ^schylus, 
Prom. Vinct. 828 ; Luke i. 61, 62 ; and see for its worthier 
use a noble passage in Plutarch, Be Frof. Virt. 10 ; and an- 
other, De Serd Num. Vind. 3, where the purpose of the 
divine punishments is set forth as being that the soul may 
'become otWous #cal raTrccviy, #cal fcara^oj3o$ irpb^ rov 0€ov. Com- 
bined with these prophetic intimations of the honour which 
should one day be rendered even to the very words expressive 
of humility, it is very interesting to note that Aristotle him- 
self has a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian raTrcivoc^poo-vvr; 
{Ethic. Nic. iv. 3. 8 ; cf. Brandis, AristoteleSy p. 1408 ; and 
Nagelsbach, Homer. Theologie, p. 886). Having confessed 
how hard it is for a man rg aXrjOeui. fieyaXoijrvxov etvau, — for he 
will allow no /AcyaXot/rvx^a, or great-souledness, which does not 
rest on corresponding realities of goodness and moral great- 
ness, and his /xeyoXoi/ruxo? is one fifyaXunv avrhv a^uaVj a^io? cav 
— ^he goes on to observe, though merely by the way and little 
conscious how far his words reached, that to think humbly of 
oneself^ where that humble estvmate is the true one^ cannot be 
imputed to any as a culpable meanness of spirit ; it is rather 
the true <r<a<f>po<rvvrf (6 yap fiucpiov aiio% koI rovrtov d^icov cawov, 
a-w<l>p<ov). But if this be so (and who will deny it ?), then, 
seeing that for every man the humble estimate of himself is 
the true one, Aristotle has herein unconsciously vindicated 
Tair€ivo<f>pocrvvr} as a grace in which every man ought to abound ; 
for that which he, even according to the standard which he 
set up, confessed to be a x^aXe'irov, namely r^ dXrjOeiq. ficyoXo- 
\ln)xov €tva^ the Christian, convinced by the Spirit of God, and 
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having in his Lord a standard of perfect righteousness before 
his eyes, knows to be not merely a x^^^'^^^i ^^t an a^vvarw. 
Such is the Christian raTrctvoc^pocrvvT/, no mere modesty or 
absence of pretension, which is all that the heathen would at 
the very best have found in it ; nor yet a self-made grace ; 
and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in pride again under the 
disguise of humility, when he characterizes it as a making 
of ourselves small, when we a/re great {Tair€ivo<f>po<rvvrf tovto 
ioTiv, orav ns ficyas wv, cavrov raTrctvot : and he repeats this 
often ; see Suicer, Thes. s. v.)* Far truer and deeper is 
St. Bernard's definition : * Est virtus qu& quis ex verissimd sui 
cogmtione sibi ipsi vilescit ; ' the esteeming of ourselves small, 
inasmuch as we are so ; the thinking truly, and because 
truly, therefore lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, how does this account of Christian 
raw€wwj>pofTvvri^ as springing out of and resting on the sense 
of unworthiness, agree with the fact that the sinless Lord laid 
olaim to this grace, and said, ^*I am meek and lowly in heart " 
(raTTctvos tjJ KapSiq., Matt. xi. 29) ? The answer is, that for the 
dinner TaTr€ivo(f>po(rvvr} involves the confession of sin, inasmuch 
as it involves the confession of his true condition ; while yet 
for the unfallen creature the grace itself as truly exists, in- 
volving for such the acknowledgment not of sinfulness, which 
would be untrue, but of creatureUness, of absolute dependence, 
of having nothing, but receiving all things of God. And 
thus the grace of humility belongs to the highest angel before 
the throne, being as he is a creature, yea, even to the Lord of 
Olory Himself. In his human nature He must be the pattern 
of all humility, of all creaturely dependence ; and it is only 
as a man that Christ thus claims to be raTrctvos : his human 
life was a constant living on the fulness of his Father's love ; 
He evermore, as man, took the place which beseemed the 
creature in the presence of its Creator. 

The Gospel of Christ did not rehabilitate irpaorrfs so 
entirely as it had done raTretvoc^pocrvn;, but this, because 
the word did not need rehabilitation to the same extent. 
IIpaoTi/s did not require to be transformed from a bad sense 
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to a good, but only to be lifted up from a lower level of good 
to a higher. This indeed it did need ; for no one can read 
Aristotle's portraiture of the ?rpao$ and of ^rpodn/s {Ethic, 
Nic. iy. 5), mentally comparing the heathen virtue with the 
Christian grace, and not feel that Bevelation has given to 
these words a depth, a richness, a fulness of significance 
which they were very far from possessing before. The great 
moralist of Greece set wpaorff^ as the ina-orr^ irtpi ofyyrjst 
between the two extremes, ofyyiXorrfs and oo/ayiyo-ta, with, how- 
ever, so much leaning to the latter that it might very easily 
run into this defect ; and he finds it worthy of praise, more 
because by it a man retains his own equanimity and com- 
posure (the word is associated by Plutarch with /ACTpMwra^cta, 
De Frat. Am. 18; with dxoXta, Cons, ad Uxor. 2; with 
dv€^t#caicta, De Cap. ex In* UtiL 9 ; with /xeyoAoTra^cca, De 
Ser. Num. Vind. 6 ; with cwct^cta Comp. Ntim. et Lye. 3 ; 
with cvicoAia, De Virt. et Vit. 1), than for any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own graceful little essay, Ilepl 
ctopyiyo-tas, rise anywhere to a loftier pitch than this, though 
we might have looked for somethmg higher from him. 
IIpaoDys is opposed by Plato to dyptonys {Symp. 197 d) ; by 
Aristotle to xa^^ronys {Hist. Anim. ix. 1 ; of. Plato, Bep. vi. 
472 /) ; by Plutarch or some other under his name, to 
awtyrofiLa {De Lib. Ed. 18) ; all indications of a somewhat 
superficial meaning by them attached to the word. 

Those modern expositors who will not allow for the new 
forces at work in sacred Greek, who would fain restrict, for 
instance, the Trpoonys of the N. T. to that sense which the 
word, as employed by the best classical writers, would have 
borne, deprive themselves and as many as accept their inter- 
pretation of much of the deeper teaching in Scripture : ^ on 

* They will do this, even though they stop short of lengths to which 
Fritsche, a very learned but unoonseorated modem expositor of the 
Bomans, has reached ; who, on Bom. i. 7, writes : * Deinde conside- 
randum est formull. x<^P'^ ^f^^^ '^"'^ clp-fivri in N. T. nihil aliud dici nisi 
quod GrsBoi illo suo x^P^^^ s. eS irpdrT€ii/ enuntiare consueverint, h. e. ut 
aliquis fortunatus sit, sive, ut cum Horatio loquar, Ep, i. 8. 1, ut gaudeat 
et bene rem gerat.' 
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which subject, and with reference to this very word, there 
are some excellent observations by F. Spanheim, Dubia 
Evangelica^ vol. iii. p. 898; by Rambach, Iwst H^erw. Sac. 
p. 169 ; ^ of. also, passim, the lecture or little treatise by 
Zezschwitz, ProfangrOciUit und Biblischer Sprachgeist, from 
which I have already given (p. 1) an interesting extract ; 
and the article, Hellenistisches Idiom, by R^uss in Herzog's 
Beal'Encyclopddie. The Scriptural irpaorrf^ is not in a man's 
outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his relations to his 
fellow-men ; as little in his mere natural disposition. 
Bather is it an inwrought grace of the soul; and the 
exercises of it are first and chiefly towards God (Matt. xi. 
29; Jam. i. 21). It is that temper of spirit in which we 
accept his dealings with us as good, and therefore without 
disputing or resisting; and it is closely linked with the 
Tair€ivo<f>po<rvvrf, and follows directly upon it (Ephes. iv. 2; 
Ool. iii. 12 ; cf. Zeph. iii. 12) ; because it is only the humble 
heart which is also the meek ; and which, as such, does not 
fight against God, and more or less struggle and contend 
with Him. 

This meekness, however, being first of all a meekness 
before God, is also such in the face of men, even of evil men, 
out of a sense that these, with the insults and injuries which 
they may inflict, are permitted and employed by Him for the 
chastening and purifying of his elect. This was the root of 
David's vpaonf^, when Shimei cursed and flung stones at him 
— the consideration, namely, that the Lord had bidden him 
(2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it was just for him to suffer these 
things, however unjustly the other might inflict them ; and 
out of like convictions all true Christian irpaorrjs must spring. 
He that is meek indeed will know himself a sinner among 
sinners ; — or, if there was One who could not know Himself 
such, yet He too bore a sinner's doom, and endured therefore 
the contradiction of sinners (Luke xxiii. 85, 86 ; John xviii. 

* He conolndes, ' Unde dignus esset reprehensione qui graciles illas 
0t exiles notiones qnas pagani de virtutibus habuerunt Christianarum 
yirtutum nominibus subjiceret.' 
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22, 28) ; — and this knowledge of his own sin will teach him 
to endure meekly the provocations with which they may pro- 
voke him, and not to withdraw himself from the bm'dens 
which their sin may impose upon him (Gal. vi. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 
25 ; Tit. iii. 2). 

Upajorq^, then, or meekness, if more than mere gentleness 
of manner, if indeed the Christian grace of meekness of 
spirit, must rest on deeper foundations than its own, on those 
namely which TWjr€ivo<l>po<rvvrf has laid for it, and can only 
subsist while it continues to rest on these. It is a grace in 
advance of raTrctvoc^pocrvny, not as more precious than it, but 
as presupposing it, and as being unable to exist without it. 

§ xliii. vpaorrj^, hri€LK€ui, 

TaTTcivoc^pocrvn; and exrieuceia, though joined together by 
Clement of Eome {Cor. 56), are in their meanings too far 
apart to be fit subjects of synonymous discrimination ; but 
irpaoTTi^, which stands between, holds on to both. The 
attempt has just been made to seize its points of contact 
with Tair€ivo<f>po(rvvri, "Without going over this ground anew, 
we may consider the relations to hruiKeia in which it stands. 

The mere existence of such a word as cTrteiKcta is itself a 
signal evidence of the high development of ethics among the 
Greeks.* It expresses exactly that moderation which recog- 
nizes the impossibility cleaving to all formal law, of anticipat- 
ing and providing for all cases that will emerge, and present 
themselves to it for decision ; which, with this, recognizes 
the danger that ever waits upon the assertion of legal rights, 
lest they should be pushed into moral wrongs, lest the 
* summum jus ' should in practice prove the ' summa 
injuria ' ; which, therefore, urges not its own rights to the 

* No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it ; * dementia ' seta 
forth one side of it, * aBquitas ' another, and perhaps ' modestia ' (by 
which the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1) a third ; but the word is 
wanting which should set forth all these excellencies reconciled in a 
single and a higher one. 
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uttermost, but, going baiok in part or in the whole from these, 
rectifies and redresses the injustices of justice.^ It is thus 
more truly just than stricfc justice would have been ; being 
SiKoioVf Kcu pikrvov Tivo$ SeKouov, as Aristotle expresses it 
{Ethic, Nic. y. 10. 6) ; ' es ist namlich nicht das gesetzlich 
gerechte, sondern das dasselbe berichtigende ' (Brandis) ; 
being indeed, again to use Aristotle's words, hrav6p0<afia vofiov, 
y eAActTTci Sua to KaOoXov : ^ and he sets the aicpi/3o8t#cato9, the 
man who stands up for the last tittle of his legal rights, over 
against the hruiicj^. In the Definitions which go under 
Plato's name (412 b) it is SucaCtav koI <jrvfi<l>€p6vT<av AarrcDo-ts : 
it is joined by Lucian {Vit Atcct, 10) to aSm and 'fierpLorrf^, 
and in a fragment of Sophocles is opposed to ^ airktos Stio;. 
Correctio ejus, Grotius defines it, in quo lex propter univer- 
salitatem deficit. Evyvco/iuxruio; in its meaning approaches 
very closely to c?ri€i#ceia, but has not as completely been 
taken up into the scientific language of ethics. This aspect 
of iiri€LK€ia, namely that it is a going back from the letter of 
right for the better preserving of the spirit, must never be 
lost sight of. Seneca (De Clem. il. 7) well brings it out: 
' Nihil ex his facit, tanquam justo minus f ecerit, sed tanquam 
id quod constituit, justissimum sit ; ' and Aquinas : * Diminu- 
tiva est poenarum, secundum rationem rectam ; quando 
scilicet oportet, et in quibus oportet.' Goschel^ who has 
written so much and so profoundly on the relations between 
theology and jurisprudence, has much on this matter which 

* In the words of Persins (iv. 11), 

' rectam discemit nbi inter 
Gorva snbit, vel oum faliit pede regola varo.' 

> Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far more illustrions thinker, in a 
poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton very nobly expands these 
words, or the thought in these words ; indeed, the whole poem is written 
in honour of imeUceia or * equity,' as being 

* the soul of law, 
The life of justice, and the spirit of right.' 

So too in Spenser's Fairy Queen the legend of Artegal is devoted to the 
glorifying of the Christian grace of imclKeia, 

II 
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is excellent {Zur Philos, und Theol. des Bechts und der 
Bechtsgeschichte, 1885, pp. 428-488). 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is fonnd in God. 
All his goings back from the strictness of his rights as against 
men ; all his allowance of their imperfect righteonsness, and 
giving of a value to that which, rigorously estimated, would 
have none ; all his refusals to exact extreme penalties (Wisd. 
xii. 18; Song of Three Children, 18; 2 Maoo. x. 4; Ps. 
Ixxxv. 6 : oTt avy Kvpte, xfyrforos kol eTricuc^ icat xoXveXeo? : cf . 
dement of Bome, Cor. 29 : hruucrp koX evvvXayxyo^ Uan^p : 
Plutarch, Goriol. 24 ; Perio. 89 ; Ccrs. 67) ; all his keeping in 
mind whereof we are made, and measuring his dealings with 
us thereby ; all of these we may contemplate as cn-tciiceia upon 
his part ; even as they demand in return the same, one to- 
ward another, upon ours. Peter, when himself restored, must 
strengthen his brethren (Luke xxii. 82). The greatly forgiven 
servant in the parable (Matt, xviii. 28), having known the 
hruUeva, of his lord and king, is justly expected to show the 
same to his fellow servant. The word is often joined with 
c^tXav^powrta (Polybius, V. 10. 1 ; Philo, De Vit. Mos. i. 86 ; 
2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with •qfjueporrf^ (Philo, De Gar. 18 ; Plutarch, 
De Vit. Pvd. 2) ; with fioKpoOvfiia (Clement of Rome, Cor. 
18) ; with av€iiKaKla (Wisd. ii. 19) ; often too with wpaorrjs : 
thus, besides the passage in the N. T. (2 Cor. x. 1), by Plutarch 
(Peric. 89 ; Cm. 67 ; cf. Pyrrh. 28 ; De Prof. Virt. 9). It 
will be called avavSpia by as many as seek to degrade a virtue 
through the calling it the name of the vice which is indeed 
only its caricature (Aristides, De Concord, i. p. 629). 

The distinction between w-paonys and hruU^ia Estius (on 
2 Cor. X. 1) sets forth in part, although incompletely: 

* Mansuetudo lirfMorqi] magis ad animum, cirictKcta vero magis 
ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet;' compare Bengel: 

* irpa&rq^ virtus magis absoluta, cTrtetfceia magis refertur ad 
alios.' Aquinas too has a fine and subtle discussion on the 
relations of likeness and difference between the graces which 
these words severally denote {Summ. Theol. 2" 8*, qu. 167 : 

* Utrum dementia et Mansuetudo sint penitus idem.' Among 
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other marks of difference he especially presses these two: 
the first that in ' dementia ' (=€7rtctic€ia) there is always 
the condescension of a superior to an inferior, while in 
'mansuetudo* {wpaorqi) nothing of the kind is necessarily 
implied : ' dementia est lenitas superioris adversus in- 
feriorem : mansuetudo non solum est superioris ad inferiorem, 
sed cujuslihet ad quemlibet ; ' and the second, that which has 
been already urged, that the one grace is more passive, the 
other more active, or at least that the seat of the vpaorrj^ is in 
the inner spirit, while the iin€iK€ia must needs embody itself in 
outward acts : ' Differunt ab invicem in quantum dementia 
est moderativa exterioris punitionis, manstcettido proprie 
diminuit passionem irsB.' 

It is instructive to note how little of one mind our various 
Translators from Wiclif downward have been as to the words 
which should best reproduce eirtcticeta and iwuiKij^ for the 
English reader. The occasions on which hruiKtua. occur are 
two, or reckoning to hruiKk as an equivalent substantive, 
are three (Acts xxiv. 1 ; 2 Gor. x. 1 ; Phil. iv. 6). It has 
been rendered in all these ways: ^meekness,' 'courtesy,' 
* clemency,* 'softness,* 'modesty,* 'gentleness,' 'patience,' 
'patient mind,' 'moderation.* "ETrtciioys, not counting the 
one occasion already named; occurs four times (1 Tim. iii. 8 ; 
Tit. iii. 2 ; Jam. iii. 17 ; 1 Pet. ii, 18), and appears in the 
several Versions of our Hexapla as 'temperate,' 'sofb,' 
' gentle,' * modest,' * patient,' ' mild,' ' courteous.' ' Gentle ' 
and ^ gentleness,* on the whole, commend themselves as the 
best ; but the fact remains, which also in a great measure 
excuses so much vacillation here, namely, that we have no 
words in English which are full equivalents of the Greek. 
The sense of equity and fairness which is in them so strong is 
more or less wanting in all which we offer in exchange. 



l2 
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§ xliv. KkhrrqfSy Xrjcrrrjs, 

These words occur together John x. 1, 8 ; but do not con- 
stitute there ^ or elsewhere a tautology, or mere rhetorical 
amplification (cf. Obad. 6 ; Plato, Bep. i. 861 c). The Kkiimj^ 
and the Xt/otits alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the 
Kkiwrq^ by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 43 ; John xii. 6; 
cf . Exod. xxii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 26) ; the Xyjimq^ by violence and 
openly (2 Cor. xi. 26 ; cf. Hos. vii. 1 ; Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, 
De Supers t» 8 : ov ^o^ctrat XyoTos 6 obcovpiov) ; the one is the 
' thief and steals ; the other is the * robber ' and plunders, 
as his name, from Xiyfe or Acta (as our own ' robber,' from 

* Raub,' booty), sufficiently declares. They are severally the 
*fur' and *latro;' ^fures insidiantur et occulta fraude 
decipiunt; latrones audacter aliena diripiunt' (Jerome, In 
Osee, vii. 1). 'Larron,* however, in French, 'voleur qui 
d^robe furtivement et par adresse,' notwithstanding its con- 
nexion with 4atro,' has sUpt into the meam'ng of 'fur.' 
Wiclif, who renders the words, * night-thief ' and * day-thief,' 
has not very happily distinguished them. 

Our Translators have always rendered fcXewnys by * thief ; * 
they ought with a like consistency to have rendered Xyarrjs 
by * robber ; ' but it also they have oftener rendered * thief,* 
effacing thus the distinction between the two. We cannot 
charge them with that carelessness here, of which those would 
be guilty who should now do the same. Passages out of 
number in our Elizabethan literature attest that in their day 

* thief ' and * robber ' had not those distinct meanings which 
they since have acquired. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure on the king's 
highway, are * thieves ' throughout Shakspeare's Henry IV. 
Still one must regret that on several occasions in our Version 
we do not find * robbers ' rather than * thieves.' Thus at 
Matt. xxi. 18 we read : " My house shall be called the house 

* Grotius: * Fur [KKivryis] quia venit ut rapiat alienum; latro 
jApffT^s] quia ut occidat, ver. 10.' 
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of prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves ; " but it is 
* robbers,' and not ' thieves ' that have dens or caves ; and it 
is rightly " den of robbers *' at Jer. vii. 11, whence this quota- 
tion is drawn. Again, Matt. xxvi. 55 : *' Are ye come out as 
against a thief with swords and staves for to take Me?"; 
but it would be against some bold and violent robber that a 
party armed with swords and clubs would issue forth, not 
against a lurking thief. The poor traveller in the parable 
(Luke X. 80) fell, not among ' thieves,' but among ' robbers ; ' 
violent and bloody men, as their treatment of him plainly 
declared. 

No passage has suffered so seriously from this confounding 
of 'thief and 'robber' as Luke xxiii. 89-48, taken with 
Matt, xxvii. 88 and Mark xv. 27. The whole anterior moral 
condition of him whom we call * the penitent thief ' is ob- 
scured for many by the associations which almost inevitably 
cling to his name. The two malefactors crucified with Jesus, 
the one obdurate, the other penitent, in all likelihood had 
belonged both to the band of Barabbas, who for murder and 
insurrection had been cast with his fellow insurgents into 
prison (Markxv. 7). He too was himself a Xiyo-Tiys (John xviii. 
40), and yet no common malefactor, on the contrary <a 
notable prisoner' {Becfiiog itrLinffjuo^, Matt, xxvii. 16). Now 
considering the fierce enthusiasm of the Jewish populace on 
his behalf, and combining this with the fact that he was in 
prison for an unsuccessful insurrection ; keeping in mind too 
the moral estate of the Jews at this period, with false Christs, 
false deliverers, every day starting up, we can hardly doubt 
that Barabbas was one of those wild and stormy zealots, 
who were evermore raising anew the standard of resistance 
against the Boman domination ; flattering and feeding the 
insane hopes of their countrymen, that they should yet break 
the Boman yoke from off their necks. These men, when hard 
pressed, would betake themselves to the mountains, and from 
thence wage a petty war against their oppressors, living by 
plunder, — if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by that 
of any within reach. The history of Dolcino's ' Apostolicals/ 
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as that of the Camisards in the Cevennes, illustrates only too 
well the downward progress by which such would not merely 
presently obtain, but deserve, the name of * robbers.* By the 
Bomans they would be called and dealt with as such (see 
Josephus, Antt. xx. 8. 6, in fine) ; just as in the great French 
Bevolution the Vendean royalists were styled * the brigands 
of the Loire ; ' nay, in that great perversion of all moral 
sentiment which would mark such a period as this was, the 
name of robber, like *klept* among the modern Greeks, 
would probably have ceased to be dishonorable, would not 
have been refused by themselves. 

And yet of stamp and character how different would many 
of these men, these maintainors of a last protest against a 
foreign domination, probably be from the mean and cowardly 
purloiner, whom we call the 'thief.' The bands of these 
Xrjorai, numbering in their ranks some of the worst, would 
probably include also some that were originally among the 
noblest, spirits of the nation — even though these had miserably 
mistaken the task which their time demanded, and had sought 
by the wrath of man to work out the righteousness of God. 
Such a one we may well imagine this penitent XT/cm/? to have 
been. Should there be any truth in this view of his former 
condition, — and certainly it would go far to explain his 
sudden conversion, — it is altogether obscured by the name 

• thief ' which we have given him ; nor can it under any cir- 
cumstances be doubtful that he would be more fitly called 

* the penitent rohher' See my Studies in the Oospels^ 4th 
edit. pp. 802 sqq. ; Dean Stanley, The Jewish Ghv/rch^ vol. iii. 
p. 466. 

§ Xlv. irkvVUi, VLTTTO}, XOVO). 

Thebe is a certain poverty in English, which has one only 
word, * to wash,* with which to render these three Greek ; 
seeing that the three have each a propriety of its own, and one 
which the inspired writers always observe. Thus wXuVciv is 
always to wash inanimate things, as distinguished from living 
objects or persons ; oftenest garments (€?/iAra, Homer, 11, xxii. 
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156; Ifmriovy Plato, Charm. 161 e; and in the Septuagint 
continually ; so oroXas, Rev. vii. 14) ; but oot exclusively 
garments, as some affirm, for see Luke v. 2, where it ex- 
presses the washing or cleansing of Tiets (BiKTva : cf. Polybius 
ix. 6, 3). When David exclaims UXvvov fie aTro t^s dvo/Awis 
Ps. 1. 8 [li. 2, A. Y.]), this is no exception to the rule ; for- 
the mention of hyssop, which follows, shows plainly that the 
royal penitent had the ceremonial aspersions of the Le- 
vitical law primarily in his eye, aspersions therefore upon the 
garments of the unclean person (Lev. xiv. 9 ; Num. xix. 6, 7), 
however he may hiebve looked through these to another and 
better sprinkling beyond.^ 

NiTrrciv and Xxweiv^ on the other hand, express the washing 
of living persons ; although with this difference, that vLtrreLv 
(which displaced in the later period of the language the Attic 
vCieiv), and vCiffaadai, almost always express the washing of a 
pa/rt of the body — the hands (Mark vii. 8 ; Exod. xxx. 19), 
the feet (John xiii. 5 ; Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 
17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and shoulders (Homer, 
Od. vi. 224) ; while Xoveiv, which is not so much * to wash ' as 
* to bathe,' and Xovco-^ot, < to bathe oneself,' implies always, not 
the washing of a part of the body, but of the whole (thus 
k€\ovfjL€voi TO o-cofuz, Hcb. X. 22 *, cf. Exod. xxix. 4 ; Acts ix. 
87; 2 Pet. ii. 22; Rev. i. 6; Plato, Phado, 115 a). ThiB 
limitation of viirrctv to persons as contradistinguished from 
things, which is always observed in the N. T., is not without 
exceptions, although they are very unfrequent elsewhere; 
thus, 8^a5 (Homer, 11 xvi. 229) ; rpaTr^fas (Od. i. 112) ; 
(rK€vo^ (Lev. XV. 12). A single verse in the Septuagint 
(Lev. XV. 11) gives us all the three words, and all used in their 
exact propriety of meaning : koI 5<r<Dv cav ail/yjTcu 6 yovoppvq^^ 
Kol ras x**/>tt5 avTov ov v iv ivr ai dSori, tt A. v v € i rot t/Aaria, 
Koi Xovaerai to o-cufia vSari. 

The passage where it is most important to mark the dis- 
tinction between viwreiv, to wash a part^ and Xov€iv or Xovia-Oai^ 

[} Ezek. xvi. 9, however, shonld perhaps be quoted as an exception, 
where iwXvva is used of the person of a new-bom infant.) 
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to wash the whole, of the body, and where certainly onr 
English Version loses something in clearness from the 
absence of words which should note the passing from one 
word to the other in the original, is John xiii. 10 : '^ He that 
is washed [6 XeXovftei^os] needeth not save to wash [vi^ao-^ot] 
his feet, but is clean every whit." ^ The foot-washing was a 
symboUc act. St. Peter had not understood this at the first, 
and, not understanding, had exclaimed, "Thou shalt never 
wash my feet." But so soon as ever the true meaning of 
what his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who had 
before refused to suffer his Lord to wash even his feet, now 
prayed to be washed altogether : ' Lord, not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head.' Christ replies, that it needed 
not this : Peter had been already made partaker of the great 
washing, of that forgiveness which included the whole man : 
he was XeXovfieK09, and this great absolving, cleansing act did 
not need to be repeated, was indeed incapable of repetition : 
' Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken 
unto you ' (John xv. 8). But while it fared thus with him in 
respect of the all-inclusive forgiveness, he did need to wash 
his feet {vulfaaOai tovs TrdSa?), evermore to cleanse himself 
which could only be through suffering his Lord to cleanse 
him, from the defilements which even he, a justified and in 
part also a sanctified man, should gather as he moved 
through a sinful world. One might almost suppose, as it has 
been suggested, that there was allusion here to the Levitical 
ordinance, according to which Aaron and his successors in the 
priesthood were to be washed once for all from head to foot at 
their consecration to their of&ce (Exod. xxix, 4 ; xl. 12) ; but 
were to wash their hands and their feet in the brazen laver as 
often as they afterwards ministered before the Lord (Exod. 
XXX. 19, 21 ; xl. 81). Yet this would commend itself more, if 
we did not find hands and feet in the same category there, 

* The Latin labours under the same defect ; thus in the Vulgate it 
stands : * Qui lottis est, non indiget nisi ut pedes lavet.^ De Wette has 
sought to preserve the variation of word : * Wer gebadet ist, der braaoht 
sioh nioht als an den Fiissen zu waschen,* 
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while here they are not merely disjoined, but set over against 
one another (John xiii. 9, 10). This much however to me is 
plain, that the whole mystery of our justification, which is 
once for all, reaching to every need, embracing our whole 
being, and of \)ur sanctification. which must daily go forward, 
is wrapped up in the antithesis between the two words. This 
Augnstine has expressed clearly and well {In Ev, Joh, xiii. 
10) : * Homo in sancto quidem baptismo totus abhcitur, non 
prseter pedes, sed totus onmino : veruntamen cum in rebus 
humanis postea vivitur, utique terra oalcatur. Ipsi igitur 
humani affectus, sine quibus in hl.c mortalitate non vivitur, 
quasi pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur. Quotidie 
ergo pedes l(wat nobis, qui interpellat pro nobis : et quotidie 
nos opus habere ut pedes lavemus in ips& Oratione Dominic4 
confitemur, cum dioimus, Dimitte nobis debita nostra.' 

§ xlvi. </)a)S, </)eyyos, KJxooTrjpy Xv^vos, Xafivd^, 

All these words are rendered, some occasionally, some 
always, in our Version, by * light * ; thus, <lms at Matt. iv. 16 ; 
Bom. xiii. 12, and often ; </>c/yos at Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark 
xiii. 24 ; Luke xi. 88 (it does not occur again) ; ^arrip at 
PhiL ii. 16 ; Rev. xxi. 11 (where only it occurs) ; Xv^vos at 
Matt. vi. 22 ; John v. 85 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, and elsewhere ; though 
this often by ' candle ' (Matt. v. 15 ; Bev. xxii. 5) ; and 
Xjufjiirhji at Acts XX. 8, though elsewhere rendered 'lamp' 
{Matt. XXV. 1 ; Rev. viii. 10), and * torch ' (John xviii. 8). 

The old grammarians distinguish between </>a)$ and </>e/yos 
(which are but different forms of one and the same word), 
that ^(0$ is the light of the sim or of the day, <^eyyo? the light 
or lustre of the moon. The Attic writers, to whom this dis- 
tinction must belong, if to any, themselves only imperfectly 
observe it. Thus, in Sophocles «^eyyo5 is three or four times 
ascribed to the sun (Antig. 800 ; Ajax, 654, 840 ; TracMn. 
597) ; while in Plato we meet <^ w s o-cXi/n/s {Bep. vii. 516 b ; 
cf. Isai. xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7). This much right the 
grammarians have, that <l>€yyo9 is oftenest the light of the 
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moon or other luminaries of the night, <^9 that of the sun or 
of the day ; thus Plato {Bep. vi. 508 c) sets over against one 
another fffupivov ^9 and wKT€piva i^eyyTf, This, like so many 
other finer distinctions of the Greek language, is so faor 
observed in the N. T., that the light of the mood, on the only 
occasions that it is mentioned, is </>€)7os (Matt. xxiv. 29.; 
Mark xiii. 24 ; cf. Joel ii. 10 ; iii. 15), as <^ is that of the 
sun (Bev. xxii. 5). It will follow that <^, rather than <^e/yo$, 
is the true antithesis to o-kotos (Plato, Bep, vii. 518 a ; Matt. 
vi. 23 ; 1 Pet. ii. 9) ; and generally that the former will be the 
more absolute designation of light; thus Hab. iii. 4: koI 
^eyyos avrov [rov ®€ov] &s 4^ ccrrat : compare Euripides, 
Selen. 580 : ^?/o-i 3' iv <l>deL iroaiv rbv Afwy ^(o^ra KJicyyos curopov. 
See Doderlein, Lat, Synon. vol. ii. p. 69. 

^(DOTijp is rendered * light ' in our Version ; thus, at Phil, 
ii. 15 : ** Among whom ye shine as lights in the world" (a>9 
<^a)<rT^p€s iy KocTfjufi). It would be ^fficult to improve on 
this, which yet fails to mark with entire precision what 
St. Paul intends. The </>(ixrr$pc9 here are the heavenly bodies, 
•luminaria' (Vulg.), * Himmelslichter ' (Dq Wette), and 
mainly the sun and moon, the ' lights,' or 'great lights ' (= 
' luces,' Cicero, poet.), of which Moses speaks, Gen. i. 14, 16 ; 
where n^lfi^p is rendered ^oxn^/ae? in the Septuagint. Compare 
Ecclus. xliii. 7, where the moon is (^oxm/p : and Wisd. xiii. 2, 
where ^(ixrr$/9C9 ovpavov is exactly equivalent to ^oxrr^pc? 
cv Koa-fiiif here, the koct/w^ of this place being the material 
world, the (rrepifofia or firmament, not the ethical world, 
which has been already designated by the yevca a-KoXik koX 
hearpafifUyrf, Nor would it be easy 1)0 improve on our version 
of Bev. xxi. 11 : ' Her light [6 ifimrnip avrq^l was like unto a 
stone most precious.' Our Translators did well in going back 
to this, Wiclif's rendering, and in displacing * her shining* 
which had been admitted into the intermediate Versions, and 
which rrmst have conveyed a wrong impression to the English 
reader. Not that the present rendering is altogether satis- 
factory, being itself not wholly unambiguous. Some may 
still be tempted to understand * her light ' as the light which 
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the Heavenly City dififased; when, indeed, KtxMrrqp means, 
that which difiEused light to the Heavenly City, her luminary 
or light-giver ; * lumen ejus,' as in the Vulgate. What this 
light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23 : " the Lamb is the 
light thereof; " 6 Xvxyo^ axrnj^ there being =6 <^<i)OT^p avr^s 
here. 

In rendering Xv^os and Xafnrd^ our Translators have 
scarcely made the most of the words at their command. Had 
they rendered XafMrd^ by ' torch, not once only (John xviii. 
8), but always, this would have left 'lamp,' now wrongly 
appropriated by Xafnrd^f disengaged. Altogether dismissing 
' candle,' they might then have rendered Xv^i^os by ' lamp ' 
wherever it occurs. At present there are so many occasions 
where * candle ' would manifestly be inappropriate, and where, 
therefore, they are obliged to fiEJl back on ' light,' that the 
distinction between <^s and Xvxyo^ nearly, if not quite, dis- 
appears in our Version. 

The advantages of such a re-distribution of the words 
would be many. In the first place, it would be more accurate. 
Avxyo^ is not a ' candle ' (' candela,' from * candeo,' the white 
wax light, and then any kind of taper), but a hand-lamp, fed 
with oil. Neither is XafjLird^ a * lamp,' but a ' torch,' and this 
not only in the Attic, but in the later Hellenistic Greek aa 
well (Polybius, iii. 98. 4 ; Herodian, iv. 2 ; Plutarch, TimoL 
8 ; Alex. 88 ; Judg. vii. 16 ; xv. 4) ; and so, I believe, always 
in the N. T. In proof that at Bev. viii. 10, Xafivd^ should 
be translated * torch' (* Fackel,' De Wette), see Aristotle, De 
Mund. 4. Our early translators, who rendered it * brand ' or 

* firebrand ' (John xviii. 8), showed that they understood the 
force of the word. It may be urged that in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins the Xa^iTraScs are nourished with oil, and must 
needs therefore be lamps. But this does not follow. In the 
East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in this manner : 

* The true Hindu way of lighting up is by torches held by 
men, who feed the flame with oil from a sort of bottle [the 
dyyctov of Matt. XXV. 4], constructed for the purpose' (Elphin- 
stone, Hist, of India, vol. i. p. 833). 
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More passages than one would gain in perspicuity by such 
a re-arrangement ; and mainly through the clear distinction 
between <^ci>9 and Xvyi'o^, which would then be apparent. One 
of these is John v. 85 : ' He was a burning and a shining 
light,' — so our Translation ; but in the original, cKctvos ^v 6 
Xi;;(vo9 6 Kouofieyo^ kol ^guWv ; or, as the Vulgate has it: 
' lUe erat hicema ardens et luoens ; ', not obUterating, as we 
have done, the whole antithesis between Christ, the <^a)9 
akrjOivov (John i. 9), ^a>$ Ik ^a>T09, that Eternal Light , which, 
as it was never kindled, so shall never be quenched, and the 
Baptist, a lamp kindled by the hands of Another, in whose 
brightness men might for a season rejoice, and which must 
then be extinguished again. In the use of A.1^09 here and at 
2 Pet. i. 19, tacitly contrasted here with <^$, and there 
avowedly with <^a><r<^po$, the same opposition is intended, 
only now transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual 
world, which our poet had in his mind when he wrote those 
glorious lines : 

' Night's candles are burnt out, and joound Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty- mountain-tops.' 

§ xlvii. x^'*^* ^^ 

Thebe has often been occasion to observe the manner in 
which Greek words taken up into Christian use are glorified 
and transformed, seeming to have waited for this adoption of 
them, to come to their full rights, and to reveal all the depth 
and the riches of meaning which they contained, or might be 
made to contain. Xopt? is one of these. It is hardly too 
much to say that the Greek mind has in no word uttered 
itself and all that was at its heart more distinctly than in this ; 
so that it will abundantly repay our pains to trsice briefly the 
steps by which it came to its highest honours. Xapt?, con- 
nected with x^Cpeiv, is first of all that property in a thing 
which causes it to give joy to the hearers or beholders of it, 
as Plutarch (PhiL cvm Princ. 8) has rightly explained it, 
Xapa9 yap ovBky ovro)? yovt/xov icrriv w? x^^' (®^' I^ott. Etym. 
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FoTBch, vol. ii. part 1, p. 217) ; and then, seeing that to a 
Greek there was nothing so joy-inspiring as grace or beauty, 
it implied the presence of this, the German 'Anmuth'; 
thus Homer, OA. ii. 12; vi. 237; Euripides, Troad. 1108, 
irap8€V(ov xaptTcs ; Lucian, Zeux. 2, x^pt? 'ArrtKiy. It has often 
this use in the Septuagint (Ps. xliv. 8 ; Prov. x. 82), the 
Hebrew in being commonly rendered by it ; yet not invariably ; 
being translated by dpco-Kcia (Prov. xxxi. 80) ; by KXeo^ (Gen. 
xix. 19) ; by hrCxapis (Nah. iii. 4). Xopt? has the same use in 
the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xxiv. 16; xL 22, x'ipis KaiKoAAos): 
nor is this altogether strange to the N. T. ; thus see Luke iv. 
22, and perhaps Ephes. iv. 29. 

But xapt5 after a while came to signify not necessarily the 
grace or beauty of a thing, as a quality appertaining to it ; 
but the gracious or beautiful thing, act, thought, speech, or 
person it might be, itself — the grace embodying and uttering 
itself, where there was room or call for this, in gracious out- 
comings toward such as might be its objects ; not any longer 
'favour' in the sense of beauty, but 'the favour'; for our 
word here a little helps us to trace the history of the Greek. 
80 continually in classical Greek we have x^^^ dTraireiv, 
kafil3div€ivy 8oi)vat : SO in the Septuagint (Esth. vi. 8) ; and so 
also xapt9 as a merely human grace and favour in the 1^. T. 
(thus Acts ii. 47 ; xxv. 8 ; 2 Cor. viii. 19). There is a further 
sense which the word obtained, namely the thankfulness 
which the favour calls out in return ; this also frequent in the 
N. T. (Luke xvii. 9 ; Bom. vi. 17 ; 2 Cor. viii. 16) ; though 
with it, as we are only treating the word in its relations to 
2\€os, we have nothing to do. It is at that earlier point 
which we have just been fixing that x^P^^ waited for and ob- 
tained its highest consecration ; not indeed to have its mean- 
ing changed, but to have that meaning ennobled, glorified, 
lifted up from the setting forth of an earthly to the setting 
forth of a heavenly benefit, from signifying the favour and 
grace and goodness of man toman, to setting forth the favour, 
grace and goodness of God to man, and thus, of necessity, of 
the worthy to the unworthy, of the holy to the sinful, being 
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now not merely the German * Gunst ' or * Hold,' to which the 
word had corresponded hitherto, but ' Gnade ' as well. Such 
was a meaning to which it had never raised itself before, and 
this not even in the Greek Scriptures of the elder Covenant ; 
for the Hebrew word which most nearly approaches in mean* 
ing to the x^^^ ^^ ^^ ^* ^m namely npri, is not translated by 
xapt$, one occasion only excepted (Esth. ii. 9), but usually by 
e\€os (Gen. xxiv. 12 ; Job vi. 14 ; Dan. i. 9 ; and often). 

Already, it is true, if not there, yet in another quarter 
there were preparations for this glorification of meaning to 
which yo.pi% was destined. These lay in the fact that already 
in the ethical terminology of the Greek schools x^pts implied 
ever a favour freely done, without claim or expectation of 
return — the word being thus predisposed to receive its new 
emphasis, its religious, I may say its dogmatic, significance ; 
to set forth the entire and absolute freeness of the loving- 
Mndness of God to men. Thus Aristotle, defining x<^P^^9 
lays the whole stress on this very point, that it is conferred 
freely, with no expectation of return, and finding its only 
motive in the bounty and free-heartedness of the giver {Bhet. 
ii. 7) : lord) 8"^ X^P*^» '^**^ V^ ^ ^^tav Xiyerai xapiv VTrovpyciv rta 
^oficytff fiTj Slvtl Tivos, firfi* tva ti avroJ tw inrovpyovvri, qXX.' Iva 
iK€iv(o Tu Agreeing with this we have xdpis koX Swpea, Poly- 
bius, i. 81. 6 (cf. Rom. iii. 24, Swpcav rfj avrov xapvri ; v. 15, 17 ; 
xii. 8, 6 ; xv. 16 ; Ephes. ii. 8 ; iv. 7) ; so too x^pw joined 
with cvvoia (Plato, Legg. xi. 981 a ; Plutarch, Quom» AduL 
ah Amic, 84) ; with <^t\ta {Lye. 4) ; with Trpaoriy? {Adv. Colot.2) ; 
opposed to fiurOo^ {Lye. 16) ; and compare Rom. xi. 6, where 
St. Paul sets x<^P^^ ^^^ ^py^ over against one another in 
directest antithesis, showing that they mutually exclude one 
another, it being of the essence of whatever is owed to xdpi^ 
that it is unearned and unmerited, — as Augustine urges so 
often, ' gratia, nisi gratis sit, non est gratia ; ' — or indeed 
demerited, as the faithful man will most freely acknowledge. 

But while x^P^^ ^^^ ^^^^ reference to the sins of men, and 
is that glorious attribute of God which these sins call out and 
display, his free gift in their forgiveness, tXco^ has special and 
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immediate regard to the misery which is the consequence of 
these sins, being the tender sense of this misery displaying 
itself in the effort, which only the continued perverseness of 
man can hinder or defeat, to assuage and entirely remove it ; 
80 Bengel well : ' Gratia tollit culpam, misericordia miseriam.' 
But here, as in other cases, it may be worth our while to con- 
sider the anterior uses of this word, before it was assumed 
into this its highest use as the mercy of Him, whose mercy is 
over all his works. Of ^€09 we have this definition in 
Aristotle {IlheL ii. 8) : coro) 8^ eXcos, \xnrq ns cttI ff>aivoyi.€Via 
KaK(o <l>OafynK(o kcu Xwrrfp^y tov dva^iov rvy\av€iVy o kSlv avrb^ 
wpoa-Sotcj^eiev av Tra^ctv, rj twv avrov riva. It will be at once 
perceived that much will have here to be modified, and 
something removed, when we come to speak of the l\€o$ of 
God. Grief does not and cannot touch Him, in whose pre- 
sence is fulness of joy ; He does not demajid unworthy suffer- 
ing (XvTrrf Q>9 cTTt dvo^icos KOKoiraOovvTiy which is the Stoic defi- 
nition of lA.€o$, Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 68),^ to move 
Him, seeing that absolutely unworthy suffering there is none 
in a world of sinners ; neither can He, who is lifted up above 
all chance and change, contemplate, in beholding misery, the 
possibility of being Himself involved in the same. It is 
nothing wonderful that the Manichseans and others who 
desired a God as unlike man as possible, cried out against the 
attribution of eXcos to Him, and found here a weapon of their 
warfare against that Old Testament, whose God was not 
ashamed to proclaim Himself a God of pity and compassion 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 88 ; Ixxxvi. 15 ; and often). They were favoured 
here in the Latin by the word * misericordia,* and did not fail 
to appeal to its etymology, and to demand whether the 
* miserum cor ' could find place in Him ; compare Virgil, 
Georg. ii. 498, 499. Seneca too they had here for a fore- 
runner, who observes in respect of this * vitium pusilli animi,* 
as he calls it {De Clemen* ii. 6), *■ Misericordia vicina est 

* So Cicero (Tulsc, iv. 8. 18) : * Misericordia est BBgritudo ex miseriA 
iilterius injurid lahorantis. Nemo enim parricidaB aut proditoris sup- 
plicio misericordift oommovetur.* 
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miserisB; habet enim aliquid trahitque ex e4.' Augusfine 
answered rightly that this and all other words used to express 
human aflEeotions did require certam modifications, a clearing 
away from them of the infirmities of human passions, before 
they could be ascribed to the most High ; but that such for 
all this were only their accidents, the essentials remaining 
unchanged. Thus De Div. Qucest, ii. 2: *Item de miseri- 
cordi4, si auferas oompassionem cum eo, quem miseraris, par- 
ticipatsB miserisB, ut remaneat tranquilla bomtas svhveniendi 
et a miserid liberandif insinuatur divinsB misericordisB qualis- 
cunque cognitio : ' cf. De Gw, Dei, ix. 6 ; Anselm, Pros- 
logium, 8 ; and Suicer, Thes. s. v. In man*s pity there will 
always be an element of grief, so that by John of Damascus 
eA.€09 is enumerated as one of the four forms of Xvm;, the other 
three being axo?, ^xfio^i ^^^ fi>B6v<K {De Fidn Orthod. ii. 14) ; 
but not so in God's. We may say then that the xdpt^ of God, 
his free grace and gift, displayed in the forgiveness of sins, is 
extended to men, as they are guilty, his IA.€09, as they are 
miserable. The lower creation may be, and is, the object of 
God's lXco9, inasmuch as the burden of man's curse has 
redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. cxlvii. 9 ; Jon. 
iv. 11 ; Kom. viii. 20-28), but of his x^*-^ ^^^ alone ; he only 
needs, he only is capable of receiving it. 

In the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation as 
conceived therein, the IXeos precedes the x^pts. God so loved the 
world with a pitying love (herein was the eXeos:), that He gave 
his only begotten Son (herein the x^tpw)* *^at the world through 
Him might be saved (cf. Ephes. ii. 4 ; Luke i. 78, 79). But 
in the order of the manifestation of God's purposes of salva- 
tion the grace must go before the mercy, the xap^^ must go 
before and make way for the eXeos. It is true that the same 
persons are the subjects of both, being at once the guilty and 
the miserable ; yet the righteousness of God, which it is quite 
as necessary should be maintained as his love, demands that 
the guilt should be done away, before the misery can be 
assuaged ; only the forgiven may be blessed. He must pardon, 
before He can heal ; men must be justified before they can be 
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sanctified. And as the righteousness of God absolutely and 
in itself requires this, so no less that righteousness as it has 
expressed itself in the moral constitution of man, linking as it 
there has done misery with guilt, and making the first the in- 
separable companion of the second. From this it follows that 
in each of the apostolic salutations where these words occur, 
Xapts precedes 2\€os (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4; 
2 John 8 ; Zech. xii. 10 ; cf. Wisd. iii. 9) ; nor could this order 
have been reversed. Xapts on the same grounds in the more 
usual Pauline salutations precedes elprivrj (1 Cor. i. 8 ; 2 Cor. 
i. 2 ; and often). On the distinction between the words of 
this §, see some excellent words in Delitzsch, An die Ebrder, 
p. 168. 

§ xlviii. 0€oa'€/3rl^, eva-ePrj^y evXafii^y $prj<rKO% ScMriSat/Aoiv. 

®€o<r€fiysy an epithet three times applied to Job. i. 1, 8 ; ii. 8), 
occurs only once in the N. T. (John ix. 81) ; and Oeocrifieia no 
oftener (1 Tim. ii. 10; Gen. xx. 11; cf. Job xxviii. 28). 
Evo-€)8^s, rare in the Septuagint (Isai. «xiv. 16 ; xxvi. 7 ; 
xxxii. 8), but common in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xi. 22; 
xii. 2, 4), with the words dependent on it, is of more frequent 
occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2 ; 2 Pet. ii. 9, and often). 
Before we proceed to consider the relation of these to the 
other words in this group, a subordinate distinction between 
themselves may fitly be noted ; this, namely, that in 0€o<r€/3T^^ 
is implied, by its very derivation, piety toward Gody or toward 
the gods; while evtrc^ijsy often as it means this, may also 
mean piety in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward 
parents or others (Euripides, Elect. 258, 254), the word 
according to its etymology only implying * worship * (that is 
* worthship ') and reverence, well and rightly directed. It 
has in fact the same double meaning as the Latin ' pietas,' 
which is not merely 'justitia adverstmi Deos,* or 'scientia 
colendorum Deorum ' (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41) ; but a double 
meaning, which, deeply instructive as it is, yet proves occa- 
sionally embarrassing ; so that on several occasions Augustine, 

M 
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when he has need of accuracy and precision in his language, 
pauses to observe that by ' pietas ' he means what cvo-c^^cia 
may mean, but ^eoo-e^eia alone must mean, namely, piety 
toward God (' Dei pietatem, quam Grsaci vel cvo-c^Saav, vel 
expressius et plenius Oeocrc/^ciavt vocant,* Ep. clxvii. 8 ; De 
Trm. xiv. 1 ; Civ. De% x. 1 ; Enchir. 1). At the same time 
€v<r€^€UL, explained in the Platonic Definitions (412 c) as 
hucaiocrvirrj irepl Oeovs, by the StolcS as hrumjfirf O&av 6€pair€la^ 
(Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 119), and not therefore every 
reverencing of the gods, but a reverencing of them afight (cv), 
is the standing word to express this piety, both in itself 
(Xenophon, Ages, iii. 5 ; xi. 1), and as it is the right mean 
between A^cony? and ScMrtSat/tovia (Plutarch, De Stiver. 14) ; 
a(r€/3€ia and Beuri^aifiovia (Philo, Quod Deus Imm. 84) ; 
Josephus in like manner opposes it to ciScDAoXarpeia. The 
cvo-6^^9 is set over against the avoo-Lo^ (Xenophon, Apol. 
Soc, 19) ; he is himself ^iXo^cos (Lucian, De Calv/m, 14) ; 
a'(a<l>p<av Trcpt tou5 ^€ov5 (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 8. 2). For some 
further beautiful remarks on ^v^riptui in the Greek sense of 
the word see Nagelsbach, Nachhomerische Theologie, p. 191. 
Christian cvo-c^Sciais well described by Eusebius {Prap. Evang, 
i. p. 8) as ^ 7rpo$ Tov €va koX fwvov m dXrfOSi^ ofwXoyovfievov t€ 
KoX ovra^eov avdveva-K, kol rf Kara tovtov ^coiy. 

What would have needed to be said on cvXafii^ has been 
for the most part anticipated (see § x.) ; yet something further 
may be added here. I observed there how cvXa^eia passed 
over from signifying caution and carefulness in the handling 
of human things to the same in respect of divine; the 
German * Andacht ' had much the same history (see Grimm, 
Worterbtcch, s. v.). The only places in the N. T. where 
€vXaPrj^ occurs are Luke ii. 25 ; Acts ii. 5 ; viii. 2 ; cf . Mic. vii. 2. 
Our E. V. has uniformly translated it * devout ' ; nor could this 
translation be bettered. It is the Latin * religiosus,' but not 
our ' rehgious.' On all these occasions it expresses Jewish, 
and as one might say. Old Testament piety. On the first it 
is applied to Simeon ; on the second, to those Jews who came 
from distant parts to keep the commanded feasts at Jerusalem ; 
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and, on the third, the ^vSpcs evXa^Sci? who carry Stephen to his 
burial, are in all likelihood not Christian brethren, but devout 
Jews, who avowed by this courageous act of theirs, as by their 
great lamentation over the slaughtered saint, that they 
separated themselves in spirit from this deed of blood, and 
thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which it would 
bring down on the city of those murderers. Whether it was 
further given them to believe on the Crucified, who had such 
witnesses as Stephen, we are not told ; we may well presume 
that it was. 

If we keep in mind that, in that mingled fear and love 
which combined constitute the piety of man toward God, the 
Old Testament placed its emphasis on the fear, the New places 
it on the love (though there was love in the fear of God's 
saints then, as there must be fear in their love now), it will 
at once be evident how fitly cvXa^i;? was chosen to set forth 
their piety under the Old Covenant, who, like Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, 'were righteous before God, walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless ' 
(Luke i. 6), and leaving nothing willingly undone which 
pertained to the oirde of their prescribed duties. For this 
sense of accurately and scrupulously performing that which is 
prescribed, with the consciousness of the danger of slipping 
into a careless negligent performance of God's service, and 
of the need therefore of anxiously watching against the 
adding ta^r diminishing from, or in any other way altering, 
that which has been by Him commanded, lies ever in the 
words €vXa)3i79, evXa^^eto, when used in their religious significa- 
tion.^ Compare Pott, JEJtym. Forsch, vol. v. p. 869. 

Plutarch on more occasions than one exalts the evXaficia 
of the Romans in the handling of divine things, as contrasted 
with the comparative carelessness of the Greeks. Thus, after 
other instances in proof {Coriol. 25), he goes on : 'Of late 

* Cicero's well-known words deducing * religio ' from * relegere ' may 
be here fitly quoted {De Nat Deor. ii. 28) : * Qui omnia quad ad cultum 
deorum pertinerent, diligenter retraotarent, et tanquam relegerenty sunt 
dicti reUgiosu* 

m2 
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times alsQ they did renew and begin a sacrifice thirty times 
one after another ; because they thought still there fell out 
one fault or other in the same ; so holy and devout were they 
to the gods ' (rocavn; /i^v cvXa^cia irp^ to Oelov VtofjAutov). 
Elsewhere, he pourtrays ^milius Paulus (c 8) as eminent for 
his cvXa^cia. The passage is long, and I only quote a portion 
of it, availing myself again of Sir Thomas North's hearty 
translation, which, though somewhat loose, is in essentials 
correct: 'When he did anything belonging to his office of 
priesthood, he did it with great experience, judgment, and 
diligence ; leaving all other thoughts, and without omitting 
any ancient ceremony, or adding to any new; contending 
oftentimes with his companions in things which seemed light 
and of small moment; declaring to them that though we 
do presume the gods are easy to be pacified, and that thoy 
readily pardon all faults and scrapes committed by negligence, 
yet if it were no more but for respect of the commonwealth's 
sake they should not slightly or carelessly dissemble or pass 
over faults committed in those matters ' (p. 206). Compare 
Aulus Gellius, ii. 28 : * Yeteres Eomani in constituendis 
religionibus atque in diis immortalibus animadvertendis 
castissimi cautissimiqtce.* Euripides in one passage con- 
templates €v\dp€ux as a person and a divine one, xp^or^/^c^a'n/ 
e€iov (PhcRn. 794). 

But if in evXa^779 we have the anxious and scrupulous 
worshipper, who makes a conscience of changing anything, 
of omitting anything, being above all things fearful to offend, 
we have in Oprja-Ko^ (Jam. i. 26), which still more nearly 
corresponds to the Latin ' religiosus,' the zealous and diligent 
performer of the divine offices, of the outward service of God. 
The word indeed nowhere else occurs in the whole circle of 
the profane literature of Greece; but working back from 
dfyrjcTKcCa, we are in no difficulty about its exact meaning* 
©/oT/oTKcta (=*cultus,' or perhaps more strictly, *cultu8 
exterior ') is predominantly the ceremonial service of religion 
of her whom Lord Brooke has so grandly named ' mother of 
form and fear,* — the external framework or body, of which 
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txxrip^uL is the informing soul. The suggestion of Plutarch 
{AUx, 2), deriving Ofiq<rKOi from Orpheus the Thraciariy who 
brought in the celebration of religious mysteries, is etjmo- 
logically worthless ; but points, and no doubt truly, to the 
celebration of divine offices as the fundamental notion of the 
word. 

How delicate and fine then is St. James's choice of 
Op^cTKo^ and Ofyrja-Keia (i. 26, 27). * If any man,' the Apostle 
would say, * seem to himself to be Oprja-Ko^, a diligent observer 
of the offices of religion, if any man would render a pure and 
undefiled Ofyq<rKua to God, let him know that this consists 
not in outward lustrations or ceremonial observances ; nay, 
that there is a better OfyrforKeCa than thousands of rams and 
rivers of oil, namely, to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with his God * (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, according to 
his own words, ''to visit the widows and orphans in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world ' (cf. 
Matt, xxiii. 23). St. James is not herein affirming, as we 
sometimes hear, these offices to be the sum total, nor yet the 
great essentials, of true religion, but declares them to be the 
body, the ^pi/orKcui, of which godliness, or the love of God, is 
the informing soul. His intention is somewhat obscured to 
the English reader from the fact that ' religious ' and 
* religion,' by which we have rendered Ofyfja-Ko^ and Ofyrfo-Keia, 
possessed a meaning once which they now possess no longer, 
and in that meaning are here employed. The Apostle claims 
for the new dispensation a superiority over the old, in that 
its very ^pi^o-zccia consists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, 
in that it has Ught for its garment, its very robe being 
righteousness ; herein how much nobler than that old, 
whose Ofyifj(rK€ia was at best merely ceremonial and formal, 
whatever inner truth it might embody. These observations 
are made by Coleridge {Aids to Befiection, 1825, p. 15), who 
at the same time complains of our rendering of Op'^a-Ko^ and 
0fnj(rK€ia as erroneous. But it is not so much erroneous as 
obsolete ; an explanation indeed which he has himself 
suggested, though he was not aware of any such use of 
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' religion ' at the time when our Version was made as would 
bear our Translators out. Milton offers more than one. 
Some heathen idolatries he characterizes as being 

'adorned 
With gay reUqions fall of pomp and gold.' 

PaaradMB Lost, b. i. 

And our HomiUes will supply many more: thus, in that 
Against PeriL of Idolatry ', 'Images used for no religion or 
superstition rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor in 
danger to be worshipped by any, may be suffered.' A very 
instructive passage on the merely external character of 
0fnf(rK€iay which same external character I am confident our 
Translators saw in ' religion,' occurs in Philo {Quod Det Pot. 
Ins. 7). Having repelled such as would ftin be counted 
among the cvo-e^cis on the score of divers washings, or costly 
offerings to the temple, he proceeds : ireirXdvrjrai yap koI 0^09 
rrf^ 7rpo9 cuo'c^ecav oSov, 6prf<rK€Cav &vri 60*10x17x09 tfyopofuvoi. 
The readiness with which Opvj<rK€ia declined into the meaning 
of superstition, service of false gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; Col. ii. 
18), of itself indicates that it had more to do with the form, 
than with the essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazianzene 
{Carm. ii. 84. 150, 151) : 

Opijcricff^ay olSa ical rh 9aifi6vuy trifias, 
*H V 9hff4fi§ia wpocKivricis Tpid9os, 

^€un&dfuov, the concluding word of this group, and 
8€uri&iifjLovLa as well, had at first an honorable use; was 
=:^eoo-€^^9 (Xenophon, Cyrop. iii. 8. 58). It is quite possible 
that ' superstitio ' and * superstitiosus ' had the same. There 
seem traces of such a use of 'superstitiosus' by Plautus 
{CurcuL iii. 27 ; Amphit i. 1. 169) ; although, as no one has 
yet solved the riddle of this word,^ it is impossible absolutely 
to say whether this be so or not. In Cicero's time it had 
certainly left its better meaning behind {De Nat. Deor. ii. 

^ Pott (Etym, Forsch, voL ii. 921) resumes the latest investiga- 
tions on the derivation of < superstitio.' For the German * Aberglaube ' 
(■'Ueberglaube ') see Herzog, Beal-Encyc, a. v. 
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28 ; Divin. ii. 72) ; and compare Seneca : ' Eeligio Deos colit, 
superstitio violat.' The philosophers fir^ gave an unfavour- 
able significance to Scco-tSai^via. Ast indeed affirms that it 
first occurs in an ill sense in a passage of Poljbius (vi. 66. 7) ; 
but Jebb {Characters of Theophrasttcs, p. 264) quotes a 
passage from Aristotle {Pol. v. 11), showing that this meaning 
was not unknown to him. So soon as ever the philosophers 
began to account fear not as a right, but as a disturbing 
element in piety, one therefore to be carefully eliminated 
from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, De Aud. Poet. 12 ; 
and Wyttenbach, Armnadd. in Phita/rchumf vol. i. p. 997), it 
was almost inevitable that they should lay hold of the word 
which by its very etymology implied and involved fear 
(Scio-iSat/Aovia, from SeiSo)), and should employ it to denote that 
which they disallowed and condemned, namely, the ' timor 
inanis Deorum ' (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41) : in which phrase 
the emphasis must not be laid on ' inanis,' but on ' timor ' ; 
cf. Augustine (De Giv. Dei, vi. 9) : * Varro reUgiosum a 
superstitioso ed distinctione disoemit, ut a superstitioso dicat 
timeri Deos ; a religiose autem vereri ut parentes ; non ut 
hostes ^imm.' Baxter does not place the emphasis exactly 
where these have done ; but his definition of superstition is 
also a good one {CathoL Theol. Preface) : ' A conceit that 
God is well pleased by overdoing in external things and 
observances and laws of men's own making.' 

But even after they had just turned Seio-iSoi^via to 
ignobler uses, defined it, as does Theophrastus SciXta ircpl 
TO Soi^vcov, and Plutarch {De Superst. 6), more vaguely, 
'n'o\vjrd$€UL kolkov to ayoBov rnrovoova-a, it did not at once and 
altogether forfeit its higher signification. It remained indeed 
a middle term to the last, receiving its inclination to good or 
bad from the intention of the user. Thus we not only find 
^curiSot/Luov (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8; Cyr. iii. 8. 58) and 
ScMTi&Mfiovia (Polybius, vi. 66. 7; Josephus, Antt. x. 8. 2) 
in a good sense ; but St. Paul himself employed it in no ill 
meaning in his ever memorable discourse upon Mars' Hill. 
He there addresses the Athenians, ''I perceive that in all 
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things ye are & ScMrt&ufwvccTTcpov? " (Acts xvii. 22), which 
is scarcely " too superstitious," as we have rendered it, or 
' allzu aberglaubisch,* as Luther ; but rather ' religiosiores,' 
as Beza, 'sehr gottesftirchtig,' as De Wette, has given it. 
For indeed it was not St. Paul's habit to af&ont, and by 
affronting to alienate his hearers, least of all at the outset of 
a discourse intended to win them to the truth. Deeper 
reasons, too, than those of a mere calculating prudence, 
would have hindered him from expressing himself thus ; none 
was less disposed than he to overlook or deny the religious 
element in heathenism, however overlaid or obscured by 
falsehood or error this might be. Led by such considerations 
as these, some interpreters, Ghrysostom for instance, make 
B€LcrL8aifjLov€aT€povs=^€v\ap€aT€povs, taking it altogether as 
praise. Yet neither must we run into an extreme on this 
side. St. Paul selects with finest tact and skill, and at the 
same time with most perfect truth, a word which almost 
imperceptibly shaded off from praise to blame. Bengel (in 
loc) : ' Scco-iSai/iwv, verbum per se //.eo-ov, ideoque ambiguitatem 
habet clementem, et exordio huic aptissimam.' Li it he gave 
to his Athenian hearers the honour which was confessedly 
their due as zealous worshippers of the superior powers, so far 
as their knowledge reached, being ^coo-ejSco-raroi, as Sophocles 
((Edip, Gol, 266), calls them, and c^c^ScWaroi Travnuv irQiv 
^EXXt/Vov, as Josephus (c. Apion, ii. 12) says they were 
styled by all men; their land Oeo^f^LXeardrrf, as ^schylus 
{Eumen. 867) names it ; compare the beautiful chorus in The 
Clouds of Aristophanes, 299-818. But for all this, the 
Apostle does not squander on them the words of very highest 
honour of all, reserving these for the true worshippers of the 
true God. And as it is thus in the one passage where 8ei(riSai//,b>v, 
so also in the one where ScMriSat/iovia, occurs (Acts xxv. 19). 
Festus may speak there with a certain covert slight of the 
ScicriSflu/xovta, or overstrained way of worshipping God 
(* Gottesverehrung ' De Wette translates it), which, as he 
conceived, was common to St. Paul and his Jewish accusers ; 
but he would scarcely have called it a ' superstition ' in 
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Agrippa's feboe, for it was the same to which Agrippa himself 
was addicted (Acts xxvi. 8, 27), whom certainly he was very 
far from intending to insult. 

§ xlix. /CCV09, fidraio^. 

These words nowhere in the N.T. occur together ; but on 
several occasions in the Septuagint, as for instance at Job xx. 
18 ; Isai. xxx. 7 ; cf . lix. 4 ; Hos. xii. 1 ; in Clement of 
Rome, Gor. 6 ; and not unfrequently in classical Greek ; a& 
in Sophocles {JSlec. 824) ; in Aristotle {Ethic, Nic. i. 2. 1) ; 
and in Plutarch {Adv, Colot. 17). We deal with them here 
solely in their ethical use ; for seeing that fidravo^ knows, at 
least in Scripture, no other use, it is only as ethically 
employed that /cevo9 can be brought into comparison with it,. 
or the words made the subject of discrimination. 

The first, k€i/os, is * empty,' * leer,' * gehaltlos,* * inanis * ; 
the second, ftaraios, * vain,' * eitel ' (* idle '), ' erfolglos,' * vanus/ 
In the first is characterized the hoUowness, in the second the 
aimlessness, or, if we may use the word, the resultlessness, 
connected as it is with /iari/v, of that to which this epithet is- 
given. Thus iccval cAmScs (^schylus, Pers. 104 ; cf. Job. vii. 
6 ; Ecclus. xxxiv. 1, where they are joined with i/revScTs) are 
empty hopes, such as are built on no solid foundation ; and 
in the N. T. kcvoI Xoyot (Ephes. v. 6 ; cf. Deut. xxxii. 47 ; 
Exod. V. 9) are words which have no inner substance and 
kernel of truth, hollow sophistries and apologies for sin ; 
KOTTos *c€i/os, labour which yields no return (1 Cor. xv. 68) ; 
so /c€vo</)a)viat (1 Tim. vi. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 16) ; cf. iccvoXoyta 
(Plutarch, ilfZv. Stoic, 22), and KcvoSoiia (Phil. ii. 3), by Suidas 
explained fjuarala tls frepl iavTov 01170*19. St. Paul reminds the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 1) that his entrance to them was 
not K€n7, not unaccompanied with the demonstration of Spirit 
and of power. When used not of things but of persons, k€v6^ 
predicates not merely an absence and emptiness of good, but 
since the moral nature of man endures no vacuum, the pre- 
sence of evil. It is thus employed only once in the N. T.^ 
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namely at Jam. ii. 20, where the avOpwro^ atcvos is one. in 
whom the higher wisdom has found no entrance, but who is 
puffed up with a vain conceit of his own spiritual insight, 
* aufgeblasen,' as Luther (on Goloss. ii. 18) has it. Compare 
the 3ySp€9 K€vo[ of Judg. ix. 4 ; Plutarch De sevps. Laud. 5) : 
Tovs €v T<^ TTcpiTraTCtv hroLpo/ieyovs kol v\l/avx€vovvTas aaforjrov^ 
^ovfieOa Kcu iccvovs : and compare further the Greek proverb, 
x€vot Kcva <l>povTiCova-t (Gaisford, Parczm. Oraci, p. 146). 

But if K€vos thus expresses the emptiness of all which is 
not filled with God, /iarotos, as observed already, will express 
the aimlessness, the leading to no object or end, the vanity, 
of all which has not Him, who is the only true object and end 
of any intelligent creature, for its scope. In things natural 
it is fmraiovf as Gregory of Nyssa, in his first Homily on 
Ecclesiastes explains it, to build houses of sand on the sea- 
shore, to chase the wind, to shoot at the stars, to hunt one's ! 
own shadow. Pindar {Pyth. iii. 87 Diss., 40-1 Heyn.) exactly 
describes the /larotos as one /icra/uovia OrfpeSiav OKpdvTOis ikirCo'LV, 
That toil is fiaraio^ which can issue in nothing (Plato, Legg. 
V. 785 b) ; that grief is imrawi for which no ground exists 
(Axioch, 869 c) ; that is a fu£rau>s evxn which in the very nature 
of things cannot obtain its fulfilment (Euripides, Iphig. in 
Taw, 688) ; the prophecies of the false prophet, which God 
will not bring to pass, are /iaKrcioi /larouu (Ezek. xiii. 6, 7, 8 ; 
cf. Eodus. xxxiv. 6) ; so in the N. T. fmrauH. fcot dFOH^eis 
{i;n7(rci9 (Tit. iii. 9) are idle and unprofitable questions whose 
discussion can lead to no advancement in true godliness ; cf • 
/iarcuoXoyia (1 Tim. i. 6 ; Plutarch, De Lib. Educ. 9), ftaroto- 
Aoyoi (Tit. i. 10), vain talkers, the talk of whose lips can tend 
only to poverty, or to worse (Isai. xxxii. 6 : LXX.) ; /laTcuo- 
?rov6a (Clement of Rome, Cor. 9), labour which in its very 
nature is in vain. 

Manumtf^ is a word altogether strange to profane Greek ; 
one too to which the old heathen world, had it possessed it, 
could never have imparted that depth of meaning which in 
Scripture it has obtained. For indeed that heathen world * 
was itself too deeply and hopelessly sunken in ' vanity ' to be 
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fdlly alive to the fiebot that it was sunken in it at all ; was 
committed so far as to have lost all power to pronounce that 
judgment upon itself which in this word is pronounced upon 
it. One must, in part at least, have been delivered from the 
/Aaraion;?, to be in a condition at all to esteem it for what it 
truly is. When the Preacher exclaimed 'All is vanity' 
(Eccles. i. 2), it is clear that something in him was not 
vanity, else he could never have arrived at this conclusion. 
Hugh of S. Victor : ' Aliquid ergo in ipso fiiit quod vanitas 
non fuit, et id contra vanitatem non vane loqui potuit.' 
Saying this I would not for an instant deny that some echoes 
of this cry of his reach us from the moraJ waste of the old 
heathen world. From none perhaps are they heard so often 
and so distinctly as from Lucretius. How many of the most 
pathetic passages in his poem do but draw out at greater 
length that confession which he has more briefly summed up 
m two lines, themselves of an infinite sadness : 

* Ergo hominum genus inoassum frustraque laborat 
Semper, et in ouris oonsomit inanibus savom.' 

But if these confessions are comparatively rare elsewhere, 
lihey are frequent in Scripture. It is not too much to say 
that of one book in Scripture, I mean of course the book of 
The Preacher, it is the key- word. In that book fiarawrrfq, or 
its Hebrew equivalent ^^n, occurs nearly forty times ; and 
this ' vanity,' after the preacher has counted and cast up the 
total good of man's life and labours apart from God, con- 
stitutes the zero at which the sum of all is rated by him. The 
false gods of heathendom are eminently ra fmrcMi (Acts xiv. 
15 ; cf. 2 Chron. xi. 16 ; Jer. x. 15 ; Jon. ii. 8) ; the 
fiaraiowrOtu is ascribed to as many as become followers of 
these (Bom. i. 21 ; 2 Kin. xvii. 15 ; Jer. ii. 5 ; xxviii. 17, 18) ; 
inasmuch as they, following after vain things, become them- 
selves /Aaraio<^pov€9 (8 Macc. vi. 11), like the vain things which 
they follow (Wisd. xiii. 1 ; xiv. 21-81) ; their whole conversa- 
tion vain (1 Pet. i. 18), the /jMranoTrj^ having reached to the 
very centre and citadel of their moral being to the vovs itself 
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(Ephes. iv. 17). Nor is this all ; this /laraioTrf^ or SovXcux r^? 
4>0opa^ (Bom. yiii. 21), for the phrases are convertible, of which 
the end is death, reaches to that entire creation which was 
made dependent on man; and which with a certain blind 
consciousness of this is ever reaching out after a deliverance^ 
such as it is never able to grasp, seeing that the restitution of 
all other things can only follow on the previous restitution of 
man. On this matter Olshausen (on Bom. viii. 20, 21) has 
some beautiful remarks, of which I can quote but a fragment : 
* Jeder natiirliche Mensoh, ja jedes Thier, jede Pflanze ringt 
fiber sich hinaus zu kommen, eine Idee zu verwirklichen, in 
deren Yerwirklichung sie ihre cXcv^cpia hat, d. h. das der 
gottlichen Stimmung volkommen entsprechende Seyn; aber 
die ihr Wesen durchziehende Nichtigkeit (Ps. xxxix. 6; 
Fred. i. 2, 14), d. h. die mangelnde Lebensfiille, die darin 
begriindete Yerganglichkeit und deren Ende, der Tod, lasst 
kein geschaffenes Ding sein Ziel erreichen ; jedes Individuum 
der Gattung fangt vielmehr den Ereislauf wieder von neuem 
an, und ringt trostlos wider die Unmoglichkeit, sich zu 
voUenden.' There is much, too, excellently said on this 
' vanity of the creature ' in an article in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Luther. Theol. 1872, p. 50 sqq. ; and in another by Koster in 
the Theol Stud. u. Krit. 1862, p. 756 sqq. 



§ 1. Ifiariov, x*''*^^> t/xaTior/Aos, x^/^^) OT0X17, ttoStJ/ott?. 

The reader need not be alarmed here in prospect of a treatise 
de Be Vestia/rid ; although such, with the abundant materials 
ready to hand in the works of Ferrarius, Braun, and others, 
might very easily be written, and need cost little more trouble 
than that of transcription. I do not propose more than a 
brief discrimination of a few of the words by which garments 
are most frequently designated in the N.T. 

*I/iu£riov, properly a diminutive of t/xa (set/xa), although 
like so many words of our own, as ' pocket,' ' latchet,' it has 
quite lost the force of a diminutive, is the word of commonest 
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use, when there is no intention to designate one manner of 
garment more particularly than another (Matt. xi. 8 ; xxvi. 
65). But IfjMTiov is used also in a more restricted sense, 
of the large upper garment, so large that a man would some- 
times sleep in it (Exod. xxii. 26), the cloke as distinguished 
from the x^'''*^^ ^^ close-fitting inner vest; and thus Trcpi- 
/SaXXciv Ifmriov (it is itself called Trcpiy^oXotov, Exod. xxii. 9 ; 
Trepifiohj, Plutarch, Gonj. PrcBC. 12), but ivSv€iv x^Ttiiva (Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat vii. 111). *1/jmtiov and xtraJv, as the upper 
and the under garment, occur constantly together (Acts 
ix. 89 ; Matt. y. 40 ; Luke vi. 29 ; John xix. 28). Thus at 
Matt. y. 40 our Lord instructs his disciples : ** If any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat (xtrcuva), let 
him haye thj cloke {i/mriov) also." Here the spoiler is pre- 
sumed to begin with the less costly, the under garment, 
which we have rendered, not very happily, the * coat * (Die- 
tionary of the Bible, art. Dress), from which he proceeds to 
the more costly, or upper ; and the process of spoliation, being 
a legal one, there is nothing unnatural in such a sequence ; 
but at Luke vi. 29 the order is reversed : ' Him that taketh 
away thy cloke {Ifmnov) forbid not to take thy coat (xtrwrn) 
also." As the whole context plainly shows, the Lord is here 
contemplating an act of violent outrage ; and therefore the 
cloke or upper garment, as that which would be the first 
seized, is also the first named. Li the ^sopic fable (Plutarch, 
PrcRC. Gonj, 12), the wind with all its violence only makes the 
traveller to wrap his l/mTiov more closely round him, while, 
when the sun begins to shine in its strength, he puts off first 
his IfiaTLov, and then his x^^oiv. One was styled yv/Avos, who 
had laid aside his l/iartov, and was only in his x'-T^y* i^ot 
•naked,' as our Translators have it (John xxi. 7), which 
suggests an unseemliness that certainly did not find place ; 
but stripped for toil (cf . Isai. xx. 2 ; Iviii. 7 ; Job xxii. 6 ; 
Jam. ii. 15 ; and in the Latin, ' sere nudus,' Qeorg. i. 299). 
It is naturally his Ifidnov which Joseph leaves in the hands of 
his temptress (Gen. xxxix. 12 ; while at Jude 28 x^rwv has its 
fitness. 
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'IfiaruTfjLo^, k word of comparatively late appearance, and 
belonging to the Koivrf StoXcicros, is seldom, if ever, used 
except of garments more or less stately and costly. It is the 
* vesture ' — this word expressing it very well — of kings ; thus 
of Solomon in all his glory (1 Kin. x. 5 ; cf . xxii. 80) ; is 
associated with gold and silver, as part of a precious spoil 
(Exod. iii. 22 ; xii. 85 ; cf . Acts xx. 88) ; is found linked with 
such epithets as €vSo^^ (Luke vii. 25 ; cf. Isai. iii. 18, S6$a rov 
ifmrur/jLovjy woucCXo^ (Ezek. xvi- 18), Sidxpva-os (Ps. xliv. 10), 
7ro\vT€\rj^ (1 Tim. ii. 9 ; ct Plutarch, Apoph. Lac. Archid, 7) ; 
is a name given (Matt, xxvii. 85 ; John xix. 24) to our 
Lord's x*™^> which was woven all of a piece (5ppa</)09, John 
xix. 28), and had that of cost and beauty about it which 
made even the rude Boman soldiers unwilling to rend, and 
so to destroy it. 

The purple robe with which our Lord was arrayed in scorn 
by the mockers in Pilate's judgment-hall is a x^M^s (Matt, 
xxvii. 28-81). Nor can we doubt that the word has its strictest 
fitness here. XXafivs so constantly signifies a garment of 
dignity and office, that x^<^Mv8a ir^furSivax was a technical 
phrase for assuming a magistracy (Plutarch, An Sen. Ger. 
Besp. 26). This might be a civil magistracy ; but x^/^^> like 
' paludamentum ' (which, and not ' sagum,' is the nearest 
Latin equivalent), far more commonly expresses the robe with 
which military officers, captains, commanders or imperators, 
would be clothed (2 Mace. xii. 85) ; and the employment of 
xXa/Av? in the record of the Passion leaves little doubt that 
these profane mockers obtained, as it would have been so easy 
for them in the prsBtorium to obtain, the cast-off doke of 
some high Boman officer, and with this arrayed the sacred 
person of the Lord. We recognise a certain confirmation of 
this supposition in the epithet kokkwos which St. Matthew 
gives it. It was * scarlet,* the colour worn by Boman officers 
of rank ; so * chlamys coccinea ' (Lampridius, ilZex. Severus, 40) ; 
xXa/Avs 7r€pL7r6p<l>vpo's (Plutarch, PrcBc. Qer. Beip. 20). That 
the other Evangelists describe it as * purple ' (Mark xv. 17 ; 
John xix. 2) does not affect this statement ; for the ' purple ' 
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of antiquity was a colour almost or altogether indefinite (Braun, 
Be Vest. Sac. Heb. vol. L p. 220; Gladstone, SPudies on 
Homer, vol. iii. p. 457). 

SroXi;, from (rreXAo), OUT English ' stole,' is any stately robe ; 
and as long sweeping garments would have eminently this 
stateliness about them, always, or almost always, a garment 
reaching to the feet, or trainlike sweeping the ground. The 
fact that such were oftenest worn by women (the Trojan women 
are cAicco-nrcTrXot in Homer) explains the use which * stola ' in 
Latin has predominantly acquired. The Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus tells us in his Meditations^ that among the things 
which he learned from his tutor, the famous Stoic philosopher 
Busticus, was, not to stalk about the house in a oroX^ {firf ev 
(TToXyKaT oXkov v€pi7rar€LVy i. 7). It was, on the contrary, the 
custom and pleasure of the Scribes to ** walk in long clothing *' 
(Mark xii. 88s cf. Luke xx. 46), making this solemn ostenta- 
tion of themselves in the eyes of men. ^oXrj is in constant 
use for the holy garments of Aaron and his descendants 
(Exod. xxviii. 2 ; xxix. 21 ; arokrf 3o^s they are called, Ec- 
dus. 1. 11) ; or, indeed, for any garment of special solemnity, 
richness, or beauty ; thus (rroXrj Xurovpyucfi (Exod. xxxi. 10) ; 
and compare Mark xvi. 6 ; Luke xv. 22 ; Bev. vi. 11 j vii. 9 ; 
Esth. vi. 8, 11 ; Jon. iii. 6. 

Uo^piT?, naturalised in ecclesiastical Latin as 'pod^ris* 
(of which the second syllable is short), is properly an adjective, 
=* talaris ; ' thus dcrTris iroSyfyrf^, Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 2. 10 
(=^ped9, Ephes. vi. 16); woBi^pcs h^^v/m, Wisd. xviii. 24; 
TToBT^prj^TTwyfoVf Plutarch, Qtwm.Am. ah AduL 7 ; being sever- 
ally a shield, a garment, a beard, reaching down to the feet. 
It differs very little from oroXi;. Indeed the same Hebrew 
word which is rendered wo^prj^ at Ezek. ix. 2, 8, is rendered 
arroXrj, ibid. x. 2, and (rroXrf dyto, ibid. 6, 7. At the same 
time, in the enumeration of the high-priestly garments, this 
0T0X17, or oTokrf ayuL, signifies the whole array of the high 
priest ; while the wo^rjpTjq {xyrwv iroSijpTjs Plutarch calls it in 
his curious and strangely inaccurate chapter about the Jewish 
festivals, Symp. iv. 6. 6) is distinguished from it, and signifies 
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one portion only, namely, the robe or chetoneth (Exod. xxviii. 
2, 4 ; Ecclus. xlv. 7, 8). 

There are other words which might be included in this 
group, as i(rOij9 (Luke xxiii. 11), Icr^is (Lukexxiv. 4), eySvfia 
{Matt. xxii. 12) ; but it would not be very easy to assign sever- 
ally to each of these a domain of meaning peculiarly its own. 
On the whole subject see Marriott, Vesticmum Christianumf 
pp. vii. seq. 

§ li. fvxVf T^poa-evxfl, Sei/cris, hrr€v^i%^ cvxapLOTia, 
oIttj/jlcl, LKerqpia, 

Pour of these words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; on which 
Flacius Illyricus {GlaviSy s. v. Oratio) justly observes : * Quern 
voeum acervum procul dubio Paulus non temere congessit.* 
I propose to consider not these only, but the larger group of 
which they form a portion. 

'Etvxq is found only once in the N. T. in the sense ot a 
prayer (Jam. v. 16); twice besides in that of a vow (Acts 
^viii. 18; xxi. 28); compare Plato (Legg. vii. 801 a), cv^al 
TTopa 0€S>v avnjcrei^ eicri On the distinction between it and 
irpocrevxfi, between €il;(€<r^at and irpoo'evx'^o'dcuy there is a long 
•discussion in Origen (De Orat, § 2, 8, 4), but of no great 
value, and not bringing out more than the obvious fact that 
in €vxq and €vx£(rOai the notion of the vow, of the dedicated 
thing, is more commonly found than that of prayer. A more 
interesting treatment of the words, and the difference between 
them, may be found in Gregory of Nyssa, De Orat. Dom. 
Orat 2, ad iniU 

Upoo-cvxiy and Soyo-ts often in the N. T. occur together 
{Phil. iv. 6 ; Ephes. vi. 18 ; 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; v. 6), and not un- 
frequently in the Septuagint (Ps. vi. 10; Dan. ix. 21, 28; 
cf. 1 Mace. vii. 87). There have been many, but for the most 
part not very successful, attempts to distinguish between them. 
Grotius, for instance, affirms that they are severally ' precatio ' 
and ^ deprecatio * ; that the first seeks to obtain good, the 
second to avert evil. Augustine, let me note by the way, in 
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his treatment of the more important in this group of words 
{Ep. 149, § 12-16; of. Bishop Taylor, Pref. to Apology for 
Set Forms of Liturgi^ § 81), which, though interesting, 
yields few definite results of value, observes that in his time 
this distinction between * precatio ' and * deprecatio * had prac- 
tically quite disappeared. Theodoret, who had anticipated 
Orotius here, explains irpoo'cvxfi as am/o-i? dya^b>v, and Berja-i^ 
as inrkp airaXXjayrjq Ttv&v \vTnjp&v iicere/a irpo<l>€pofi€vrj. He has 
here in this last definition the words of Aristotle {Bhet ii. 7) 
before him : Serja-cvs eicrlv at opiieiSy Kal rovrtav fiaXurra al /icrct 
XvTnys Tov /irf yiyvofieyav: compare Gregory of Nazianzus: 
SerjOTLv oXov rrjv atrrforiv IvSciov. But this distinction is alto- 
gether arbitrary ; it neither lies in the words, nor is it borne 
out by usage. Better Calvin, who makes irpoa-evxq (=• pre- 
catio'), prayer in general, Soyo-is (=* rogatio ')> prayer for 
particular benefits: ^irpocrcvxn omne genus orationis, 8070-19 
ubi certum aliquid petitur ; genus et species.' Bengel's dis- 
tinction amounts very nearly to the same thing : ' Sei/ons (a Set) 
est imploratio gra^sQ in necessitate quMam speciali ; Trpocrevxri, 
oratio, exercetur qu^ibet oblatione voluntatum et desideriorum 
erga Deum.* 

But Calvin and Bengel, bringing out one important point 
of distinction, have yet failed to bring out another — ^namely, 
that irpoa-evxri is * res sacra,' the word being restricted to 
sacred uses ; it is always prayer to God ; Berja-K has no such 
restriction. Fritzsche (on Bom. x. 1) has not failed to urge 
this : * 17 TTpoa-cvxq et ^ Serfo-i^ differunt ut precatio et rogatio. 
npo(r€T;x€<r^ai et 17 irpoa-evxn verba sacra sunt ; precamur enim 
Deum : Sctor^oi, to Sci/^xa (Aristophanes, Acha/m. 1059) et 17 
Serfo-Ls tum in sacr& tum in profand re usurpantur, nam et 
Deum roga/re possumus et homines.' It is the same distinc- 
tion as in our 'prayer' (though that has been too much 
brought down to mundane uses) and 'petition,' in the 
German * Gebet ' and * Bitte.' 

"EKTcvfts occurs in the N.T. only at 1 Tim. ii. 1 ; iv. 6 (but 
hnvyx^y^^y ft>^r or five times), and once in the Apocrypha 
(2 Mace. iv. 8). ' Intercession,' by which the A. V. translates 
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» 
it, is not, as we now underBtand ' intercession,' a satisfactory 
rendering. For crrcv^is does not necessarily mean what inter- 
cession at present commonly does mean — namely, prayer in 
relation to others (at 1 Tim. iv. 5 such meaning is impos- 
sible) ; a pleading either for them or against them.^ Least of 
all does it mean exclusiyely the latter, a pleading against our 
enemies, as Theodoret, on Bom. xi. 2, missing the fact that 
the ' against ' lay there in the xara, would imply, when he 
says: hrrev^k iori KarrjyopCa rwv d3iicoiW(uv: cf. Hesychius: 
Sei/o-is Ci9 iK^iKTjiTiv wrtp rtvo9 (Bom. viii. 84), Kara rivo9 (Rom.. 
xi. 2) ; but, as its connexion with hrvyxaveiVf to fall in with a 
person, to draw close to him so as to enter into familiar 
speech and communion with him (Plutarch, Conj. Prac. 13), 
implies, it is free familiar prayer, such as boldly draws near to 
God (Gen. xviii. 28 ; Wisd. viii. 21 ; cf . Philo, Quod Det. Pot. 
25 ; cKTcvf €ts icoA iK^oweis ; Plutarch, Phoc, 17). In justice, 
however, to our Translators, it must be observed that * inter- 
cession ' had not in their time that limited meaning of prayer 
for others which we now ascribe to it ; see Jer. xxvii. 18 ; xxxvi. 
25. The Yulgate has ' postulationes ' ; but Augustine, in a 
discussion on this group of words referred to already {Ep. 149, 
§ 12-16), prefers ' interpellationes,' as better bringing out the 
'irappycrCa, the freedom and boldness of access, which is 
involved in, and constitutes the fundamental idea of, the 
hn-evii^ — 'interpellare,' to interrupt another in speaking, ever 
implying forwardness and freedom. Origen (Da Orat 14) in 
like manner makes the boldness of approach to God, asking, 
it may be, some great thing (he instances Josh. x. 12), the 
fundamental notion of the &r€v^i9. It might mean indeed 
more than this, Plato using it of a possible encounter with 
pirates {Politic. 298 d). 

Evxa/HOTia, which our Translators have rendered ' thank- 
fulness ' (Acts xxiv. 8) ; * giving of thanks * (1 Cor. xiv. 16) ; 
* thanks ' (Rev. iv. 9) ; ' thanksgiving ' (Phil. iv. 6), a some- 

* The rendering of 8t* ^yrc^|c«5, 2 Maoo. iv. 8, * by intercession,* can 
scarcely be correct. It expresses more probably the fact of a confidential 
interview face to face between Jason and Antiochus. 
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what rare word elsewhere, is frequent in sacred Greek. It 
would be out of place to dwell here on the special meaning 
which cyxapurrta and *• eucharist ' have acquired from the fact 
that in the Holy Communion the Church embodies her 
highest act of thanksgiving for the highest benefits which she 
has received of God. Regarded as one manner of prayer, it 
expresses that which ought never to be absent from any of 
our devotions (Phil. iv. 6; Ephes. v. 20; 1 Thess. v. 18; 
1 Tim. ii. 1) ; namely, the grateful acknowledgment of past 
mercies, as distinguished from the earnest seeking of future. 
As such it may, and will, subsist in heaven (Rev. iv. 9 ; vii. 
12) ; will indeed be larger, deeper, fuller there than here : for 
only there will the redeemed know how much they owe to 
their Lord; and this it will do, while all other forms of 
prayer, in the very nature of things, will have ceased in the 
entire possession and present fruition of the things prayed for. 

AtrrffUL occurs twice in the N. T. in the sense of a petition 
of men to Ood, both times in the plural (Phil. iv. 6 ; 1 John 
V. 15); it is, however, by no means restricted to this meaning 
(Luke xxiii. 24 ; Esth. v. 7 ; Dan. vi. 7). In a irpoa-euxn of 
any length there will probably be many aln^fiara, these being 
indeed the several requests of which the wpoa-evxi is composed. 
For instance, in the Lord's Prayer it is generally reckoned 
that there are seven am/fiara, though some have regarded the 
first three as c^xcu, and only the last four as atn/fuxra. Wit- 
sius {De Orat. Dom,) : ' Petitio pars orationis ; ut si totam 
Orationem Dominicam voces orationem aut precationem, 
singulas vero illius partes aut septem postulata petitiones.' 

'iKcn/puz, with pdpBo^ or 4Xata, or some such word under- 
stood, like IXcurTrjpiov, Ovo-iaarrfptov, 8iKa(m^piov, and other 
words of the same termination (see Lobeck, Pathol. Serm. 
Grac. p. 281), was originally an adjective, but little by little 
obtained substantival power, and learned to go alone. It is 
explained by Plutarch {Thes, 18) : kAa8o$ airo r^ Upas eXatas 
ipuf kevK^ KaT€aT€fifi€yos (cf. Wyttenbach, Animadd in Plut- 
arch, vol. xiii. p. 89; and Wunder on Sophocles, CEdip, 
Bex, 8), the olive-branch bound round with white wool, held 
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forth by the suppliant in token of the character which he 
bore (JEschylus, Eumen. 48, 44 ; compare Virgil, ^n, viii. 
116 : ' PaciferaBqae manu ramam prsBtendit olivsB ' ; and 
again ver. 128 •: ' Et vittd comtos volnit prsetendere ramos ' ; 
and once more xi. 101). A deprecatory letter, which Antio- 
chus Epiphanes is said on his death-bed to have written ta 
the Jews, is described (2 Mace. ix. 18) as Ucnyptas rd^iv exova-a, 
and Agrippa designates one addressed to Caligula : ypa<^^ fjv 
avff Ucnyptas 7rpoT€iv<a (Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 86). It is easy to 
trace the steps by which this, the symbol of supplication, 
came to signify the supplication itself . It does so on the only 
occasion when it occurs in the N. T. (Heb. v. 7), being there 
joined to Seqa-t^, as it often is elsewhere (Job xli. 8 [xl. 22 
LXX.] ; Polybius, iii. 112. 8). 

Thus much on the distinction between these words; 
although, when all has been said, it will still to a great extent 
remain true that they will often set forth, not different kinds 
of prayer, but prayer contemplated from different sides and 
under different aspects. Witsius (De Drat. Dom. § 4): 
* Mihi sic videtur, unam eandemque rem diversis nominibus 
designari pro diversis quos habet aspectibus. Preces nostrsB 
Sci/o-ct? Yocantur, quatenus iis nostram apud Deum testamur 
egestatem, nam Bha-Oai indigere est ; wpoa-evxoUf quatenus vota 
nostra continent ; alrrnmra, quatenus exponunt petitiones et 
desideria; evrevict^, quatenus non timide et diffidenter, sed 
famiHounter^ Deus se a nobis adiri patitur ; cktcv^is enim est 
colloqumm et congressus familiaris : evxaptariav gratiarum 
actionem esse pro acceptis jam benefiiciis, notius est quam ut 
moneri oporteat.' — On the Hebrew correlatives to the several 
words of this group, see Vitringa, De Synagogd, iii. 2. 18. 

§ Iii, aorvvOeros, acnrovSos. 

Acrw^cTos occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Bom. i* 
81 ; cf. Jer. iii. 8-11, where it is found several times, but not 
elsewhere in the Septuagint. There is the same solitary use 
of acTTTovSo? (2 Tim. iii. 8) ; for its right to a place in the text 
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at Bom. i. 81 is with good reason contested, and the best 
critical editions omit it there. It is nowhere found in the 
Septaagint. 

The distinction between the two words, as used in Scrip- 
ture, is not hard to draw ; — I have said, as used in Scripture ; 
because there may be a question whether atrvvOew^ has* any- 
where else exactly the meaning which it challenges there> 
Elsewhere often united with d7rXoi)$, with a/cparo? (Plutarch, 
AdA). Stoic. 48), it has the passive sense of ' not put together ' 
or * not made up of several parts ' ; and in this sense evidently 
the Vulgate, which renders it ' incompositus,' has taken it ; 
we have here the explanation of the * dissolute ' of the Bheims 
Version. But the acrvvOeroi, of St. Paul — the word with him 
has an active sense — are they who, being in covenant and 
treaty with others, refuse to abide by these covenants and 
treaties : firj ififiivovre^ rats auvOi^Kavi (Hesychius) ; ^ pactorum 
haudquaquam tenaces' (Erasmus); ' bundbriichig ' (not 

* unvertraglich,' as Tittmann maintains) ; < covenant-breakers ' 
(A. v.). The word is associated with AordOfiriToSf Demo- 
sthenes, De Fals. Leg. 888. 

Worse than the Svo-SiaXvroi (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iv. 5. 
10), who are only hard to be reconciled, the S.<nrov^i are the 
absolutely irreconcileable {axnrovhoi koI oKaraXKoKroij Philo, 
QvM Ber. Div. Har. 50) ; those who will not be atoned, or 
set at one, who being at war refuse to lay aside their enmity, 
or to listen to terms of accommodation ; ' implacabiles, qui 
semel oifensi reconciUationem non admittunt* (Estius); 

* unversohnlich,' * implacable ' (A. V.) ; the word is by Philo 
{De Merc. Mer. 4) joined to dtrvfi^aTo^ and d#cotv<uvi;Tos, 
opposed to €v8iaXXa#cTos by Plutarch {De Alex. Virt. 4). The 
phrase, SxnrovSos koX dicrjpvKroq iroXefio^ is frequent, indeed 
proverbial, in Greek (Demosthenes, De Goron. 79 ; Philo, De 
Prcem. et Po&n. 16; Lucian, Pise. 86); in this connexion 
ajajpvKTos 7r6\€fio9 does not mean a war not duly announced 
by the fecial ; but rather one in which what Virgil calls the 
' belli commercia ' are wholly suspended ; no herald, no flag 
of truce, as we should now say, being allowed to pass 
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between the parties, no terms of reconoilement listened to ; 
snoh a war, for example, as that which the Carthaginians in 
the interval between the first and second Pnnic Wars waged 
with their reyolted mercenaries. In the same sense we have 
elsewhere cunrovSos fuix7 koI aScoAAoicros ^s (AristaBnetns, 2, 
14) ; *cf. a<nrcurro9 Kvroi (Nicander, Ther. 867 ; quoted by 
Blomfield, Agamemnon^ p. 285); acnrov^o? €xOpa (Platarch, 
PericleSf 80) ; acnrov^oq 0€O9 (Euripides, Alcestis, 481). 

*Aavv6€T09 then presumes a state of peace, which they 
who are sach unrighteously interrupt; while ounrovSos 
presumes a state of war, which the ocnrovSoi refuse to bring 
to an equitable close. It will follow that Calvin, who renders 
dcnroySoi ' foedifragi,' and SmrvvBeroi * insociabiles,' has exactly 
missed the force of both ; Theodoret has done the same ; who 
on Bom. i. 81 Writes : atrwderov^ tov^ OKOiviavijTOV Kcl vovrfpov 

Palvmrras. Only by ascribing to each word that meaning which 
these interpreters have ascribed to the other, will the right 
equivalents be obtained. 

In agreement with what has been just said, and in 
confirmation of it, is the distinction which Ammonius draws 
between (rw^m; and (nrov^, Sw^in; assumes peace ; being 
a further agreement, it may be a treaty of alliance, between 
those already on general terms of amity. Thus there was a 
crwO-^icrf between the several States which owned the leader- 
ship of Sparta in the Feloponnesian War, that, with whatever 
territory any one of these began the war, with the same it 
should close it (Thucydides, v. 81). But (n^ov^, ofbener in 
the plural, assumes war, of which the cn^ov^ is the cessation ; 
a merely temporal cessation, an armistice it may be (Homer, 
H. ii. 841). It is true that a awOi^icrf may be attached to a 
cnrovS^, terms of alliance consequent on terms of peace ; thus 
ottovSyj and (TwOiqKrj occur together in Thucydides, iv. 18 : but 
they are different things ; in the <n^ov^ there is a cessation 
of the state of war, there is peace, or at all events truce ; in 
the (TvyOiJKrf there is, superinduced on this, a farther agreement 
or alliance. — Evow^ctos, I may observe, which would be the 
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exaot opposite of ourvv^cros, finds no place in our lexicons ; 
and we may presume is not found in any Greek author ; but 
€u<rw^€<rta in Philo (De Merc. Mer. 8) ; as durwtfco-ta in the 
Beptuagint (Jer. iii. 7), and d^eo-ia in the same sense often in 
Polybius (ii. 82). 

§ liii. /JLOKpoOvfjua^ xnrofiovq^ dvo;(^. 

Between fjuoucpoOv/ua and vwoficv^f which occur together at 
Gol. i. 11, and in the same context 2 Oor. vi. 4, 6 ; 2 Tim.iii. 10 ; 
Jam. v. 10, 11 (cf. Clement of Rome, 64 ; Ignatius, Ephes. 8), 
Ohrysostom draws the following distinction ; that a man /jLcucpo^ 
0v/jL€if who haying power to revenge himself, yet refrains from 
the exercise of this power ; while he vtro/xo^ci, who having no 
choice but to bear, and only the alternative of a patient or 
impatient bearing, has grace to choq^ the former. Thus the 
faithful, he concludes, would commonly be called to exercise 
the former grace among themselves (1 Cor. vi. 7), the latter 
in their commerce with those that were without : frnKpoOvfiUiv 

TT/Jos dXkrj\ov9f tnrofJMV^ wpos tous If a> ' fjuucpo^fjuei yap Tis TTpo^ 
iK€Lvov9 OV9 ^axov KOi SifivvajarOtu, xnropAvti hk ods ov Swarae 
afivvaa-Oau This distinction, however, will not endure a 
closer examination ; for see decisively against it Heb. xii. 2, 
8. He to whom wropunni is there ascribed, bore, not certainly 
because He could not avoid bearing; for He might have 
summoned to his aid twelve legions of angels, if so He had 
willed (Matt. xxvi. 58). It may be well then to consider 
whether some more satisfactory distinction between these 
words cannot be drawn. 

MoKpoOvpIa belongs to a later stage of the Greek 
language. It occurs in the Septuagint, though neither there 
nor elsewhere exactly in the sense which in the N. T. it 
bears ; thus at Isai. Ivii. 16 it is rather a patient holding out 
under trial than long-suffering under provocation, more, that 
is, the vTTopiovrj with which we have presently to do; and 
compare Jer. xv. 16, 1 Mace. viii. 4 ; in neither of which 
places is its use that of the N. T. ; and as little is it that of 
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Plutarch {Lucull. 82) ; the long-suffering of men he prefers 
to express by av€^ticaicta (De Cap, ex Inim. Util. 9; of. 
Epictetus, Enchir, 10), while for the grand long-suffering 
of Ood he has a noble word, one probably of his own coining, 
fuyaXonrdOtia. {De Ser, Num. Yind. 6). The Church-Latin 
rendered it by ' longanimitas,' which the Bheims Version 
sought to introduce into English in the shape of ' longani- 
mity.* There is no reason why * longanimity ' should not 
have had the same success as ' magnanimity ' ; but there is a 
fortune about words, as well as about books, and this failed* 
notwithstanding that Jeremy Taylor ajid Bishop Hall 
allowed and employed it. We have preferred * long-suffering,* 
and understand by it a long holding out of the mind before it 
gives room to action or passion — generally to passion; 
avcxpfjufvoL ^XKrjkinv cv aydirrf, as St. Paul (Ephes. iv. 2) beauti- 
fully expounds the meaning which he attaches to the word. 
Anger usually, but not universally, is the passion thus long 
held aloof ; the fiaKpoOvfios being one ppau^vs ct? ofiyrjvf and the 
word exchanged for K/oarwv o/oy^s (Prov. xvi. 82) ; and set over 
against 6v/jud^ (xv. 18). Stil it is not necessarily anger 
which is thus excluded or set at a distance ; for when the 
historian of the Maccabees describes how the Romans had 
won the world * by their policy and their patience ' (1 Maco. 
viii. 4), fjMKpoOvfiia expresses there that Boman persistency 
which would never make peace under defeat. The true 
antithesis to fiaKpoOvfita in that sense is 6iv$v/juaj a word 
belonging to the best times of the language, and employed by 
Euripides {Androm. 789), as o^OvfW's by Aristotle {Bhet ii. 
12 ; cf. oiiJxoXos, Solon). 

But vTTOfwvv, — ySao-tXls rwv dpertav Chrysostom calls it, — ^is 
that virtue which in heathen ethics would be called more 
often by the name of Kopr^pia ^ (the words are joined together, 
Plutarch, Apoph. Lac. Ages. 2), or Kopriprfo-i^, and which 
Olement of Alexandria, following in the track of some heathen 

* If, however, we may accept the Definitions ascribed to Plato, there 
IB a slight distinction : Koprepia inrofiovii KvirriSf eycKa rov koAov * vrro/ioK^ 
ir6yuy, &c/ca rod koAoD. 
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moralists, describes as the knowledge of what things are to be 
borne and what are not {hriarrj/jirj €fifi€V€T€(ov koI ovk ififieve- 
Wwv, Strom, ii. 18 ; ef. Plutarch, De Plac, Phil. iv. 23), being 
the Latin ' perseverantia ' and ' patientia ' ^ both in one, or, 
more accurately still, ' tolerantia.' **In this noble word 
imofuovrj there always appears (in the N. T.) a background of 
uv8p€La (of. Plato, TheCBt. Ill b, where avSpucSis inrofieLvai is 
opposed to avdvSpios fficvyeiv) ; it does not mark merely the 
^ndv/rancef the ' sustinentia ' (Vulg.), or even the ' patientia ' 
(Clarom.), but the 'perseverantia,' the brave patience with 
which the Christian contends against the various hindrances, 
persecutions, and temptations that befal him in his conflict 
with the inward and outward world " (Ellioott, on 1 Thess. i. 
S). It is, only springing from a nobler root, the Kparcpa 
^\T]fwavvrf of Archilochus, Fragm. 1. (Gaisf. Poett. Min. Or.). 
Cocceius (on Jam. i. 12) describes it well : * "YTroftony versatur 
in contemtu bonorum hujus mundi, et in forti susceptione 
afSictionum cum gratiarum actione; imprimis autem in 
<^nstantid fidei et caritatis, ut neutro modo quassari aut 
labefactari se patiatur, aut impediri quominus opus suum 
^fficiat.' For some other definitions see the article ' Geduld ' 
in Herzog's Beal-Encyclopddie. 

We may proceed now to distinguish between these ; and 
this distinction, I believe, will hold good wherever the words 
occur; namely, that fuiKpoOviua will be found to express 
patience in respect of persons, vwofLovj^ in respect of things. 
The man frnKpoOv/iei, who, having to do with injurious persons, 
does not suffer himself easily to be provoked by them, or to 
blaze up into anger (2 Tim. iv. 2). The man vwofieyei^ who, 
xmder a great siege of trials, bears up, and does not lose heart 
or courage (Bom. v. 8 ; 2 Cor. i. 6 ; cf. Clement of Bome, 

^ These two Cicero {De Inven. ii. 54) thus defines and distingaishes : 
* Patientia est honestatis aut utilitatis causd. rerum arduarmn ac diffi. 
<2ilium voluntaria ao diutuma perpessio ; perseverantia est in ratione 
bene considerate, stabiiis et perpetua permansio ; ' compare Ttisc, Disp. 
iv. 24, where he deals with * fortitude ' ; and Augustine, Qucest. Izxxiii. 
qu. 31. 
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Cor. 6). We shonld speak, therefore, of the fixucpoBvfua of 
David (2 Sam. xvi. 10-18), the vTro/Aonf of Job (Jam. v. !!)• 
Thus, while both graces are ascribed to the saints, only 
fmKpo$vfua is an attribute of God ; and there is a beautifol 
account of his /wjcfioOvfua at Wisd. xii. 20, however the word 
itself does not there appear. Men may tempt and provoke 
Him, and He may and does display an infinite /jLoxpoBv/ua in 
regard of them (Exod. xxxiv. 6 ; Bom. ii. 4 ; 1 Pet. ii. 20) ; 
there may be a resistance to God in meny because He respects 
the wills which He has given them, even when those wills 
are fighting against Him. But there can be no resistance to 
God, nor burden upon Him, the Almighty, from things ; 
therefore tirofunnj can find no place in Him, nor is it, as 
Ohrysostom rightly observes, properly ascribed to Him (yet 
see Augustine, De Patientidj § 1), for it need hardly be 
observed that when God is called 0€ds r^ ^moiu}vrt^ (Bom. xv* 
6), this does not mean, God whose own attribute wrofunni is, 
but God who gives wroixomj to his servants and saints (Titt- 
mann, p. 194 : < 0€O9 t^$ virofun^, Deus qui largitur wro/xoviiv : * 
cf. Fs. Ixx. 6, LXX.) ; in the same way as 0€O9 x^roi 1 Pet. 
V. 10) is God who is .the author of grace; 0co$ r^ ccfn/n^g 
(Heb. xiii. 20), God who is the author of peace ; and compare 
®co9 r^ cA.?rcSo9 (Bom. XV. 18), < the Gk>d of hope.' 

'Avoxi;, used commonly in the plural in classical Greek, 
signifies, for the most part, a truce or suspension of arms, the 
Latin ' indutise.' It is excellently rendered ' forbearance ' on 
the two occasions of its occurrence in the N. T. (Bom. ii. 4 ; 
iii. 26). Between it and fuucpoOvfua Origen draws the follow- 
ing distinction in his Commentary on the Bomans (ii. 4) — the 
Greek original is lost : —' Stistentatio [avox^] apatientia [/Aaicpo- 
Ov/ua] hoc videtur differre, quod qui infirmitate magis quam 
proposito delinquunt stistentari dicuntur ; qui vero pertinaoi 
mente velut exsultant in delictis suis, ferri patienter dioendi 
sunt.' This does not seize very successfully the distinction, 
which is not one merely of degree. Bather the avoxif is tem- 
porary, transient : we may say that, like our ' truce,' it asserts 
its own temporary, transient character ; that after a certain 
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lapse of time, and unless other conditions intervene, ifc will 
pass away. This, it may be urged, is true of fuiKpoSv/ua no 
less ; above all, of the divine fuucpoOvfua (Luke xiii. 9). But 
as much does not lie in the word ; we may conceive of a 
fuiKpoOvfua^ though it would be worthy of little honour, 
which should never be exhausted; while avoxn implies its 
own merely provisional character. Fritzsche (on Bom. ii. 4) 
distinguishes the words: '^ ayoxn indulgentiam notat qua 
jus tuum non continuo exequutus, ei qui te IsBserit spatium 
des ad resipiscendum ; ^ /loucpoOvfua clementiam significat qu4 
irflB temperans delictum non statim vindices, sed ei qui pecca- 
verit poenitendi locum relinquas ; ' elsewhere (Bom. iii. 26) he 
draws the matter still better to a point : ' Ind/ulgentia [17 &yoxn] 
eo valet, ut in aliorum peocatis conniveas, non ut alicui peo- 
cata condones, quod dementicB est.' It is therefore most fitly 
used at Bom. iii. 26 in relation to the ^opco-i? afMprCfov which 
found place before the atoning death of Christ, as contrasted 
with the ^€0-1$ afuifyrCfav, which was the result of that death 
(see back, p. 108). It is that forbearance or suspense of 
wrath, that truce with the sinner, which by no means implies 
that the wrath will not be executed at the last ; nay, involves 
that it certainly will, unless he be found under new conditions 
of repentance and obedience (Luke xiii. 9; Bom. ii. 8-6). 
The words are distinguished, but the difference between them 
not very sharply defined, by Jeremy Taylor, in his first 
Sermon ' On the Mercy of the Divine Jtidgments,' in init. 

§ liv. OT^vtao), r/ov(^o>, <r7raraA.a(u. 

In all these words lies the notion of excess, of wantou, dis- 
solute, self-indulgent, prodigal living, but in each case with a 
difference. 

2r/9i;via<o occurs Only twice in the N. T. (Bev. xviii. 7, 9), 
oT^vos once (Bev. xviii. 8 ; cf. 2 Ein. xix. 28), and the com- 
pound KaTaaTfyqvid(o as often (1 Tim. V. 11). It is a word of 
the New or Middle Comedy, and is used by Lycophron, as 
quoted in Athenasus (x. 420 b) ; by Sophilus {ib. iii. 100 a) ; 
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and Antiphanes {ih. iii. 127 d) ; but rejected by the Greek 
purists — ^Phryniohus, indeed, affirming that none but a mad- 
man would employ it, having rpv<^av at his command (Lobeck, 
PhrynichriSf p. 381). This last, which is thus so greatly 
preferred, is a word of solitary occurrence in the N. T. (Jam. 
V. 6) ; €VTpvff>av (2 Pet. ii. 18) of the same ; but belongs with 
rpv^ij (Luke vii. 25 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18) to the best age and most 
classical writers in the language. It will be found on closer 
inspection that the words do different work, but that often- 
times one could not be employed in room of the other. 

In GTfyqvvav (=aTa#CT€rv, Suidas ; Swt rov irXovrov vySpt^etv, 
Hesychius), is properly the insolence of wealth, the wanton- 
ness and petulance springing from fulness of bread ; some- 
thing of the Latin ' lascivire.' There is nothing of sybaritic 
effeminacy in it ; so far from this that Pape connects ot/d^vo? 
with ' strenuus ' ; see too Pott, Etymol, Forsch, ii. 2. 857 ; 
and there is ever the notion of strength, vigour, the Oerman 
^ Uebarmuth,' such as that displayed by the inhabitants of 
Sodom (Gen. xix. 4-9), implied in the word. On the other 
hand, effeminaxsy, brokenness of spirit through self-indulgence, 
is exactly the point from which Tpv<f>i^ and Tpv<f>av (connected 
with OpvvT€iv and Opvij/ts), start ; thus rpv<f>ri is linked with 
xAxSiy ^hilo, De Merc. Mer. 2) ; with iroAvrcAcia (Plutarch, 
MarcelL 8) ; with frnkoKia {De Aud. Poet. 4) ; with paOvfua 
{MarcelhoSf 21) ; cf. Suicer, Thes. s. v. ; and note the company 
which it keeps elsewhere (Plato, 1 Ahib, 122 b) ; and the 
description of it which Clement of Alexandria gives {Strom. " 
ii. 20) : TL yap erepov 17 rpv^?/, 17 t^tXi^Sovo? Xixy^LOy koI wXeovaxrpM 
-TTcptcpyos, irpos i78v7ra^€tav aveLfieviav ; It only runs into the 
notion of the insolent as a secondary and rarer meaning ; being 
then united with vfipi^ (Aristophanes, Bance, 21 ; Strabo, vi. 1) ; 
rpv(f}av with v/3pL^€Lv (Plutarch, Prac. Oer. Beip. 8) ; and com- 
pare the line of Menander (Meineke, i^ra^w. Com. Or. p. 984) : 
vTr€pT^<l>av6v irov yCveO* 17 Aiai/ Tpv<f>ij. It occasionally from thence 
passes forward into a good sense, and expresses the triumph 
and exultation of the saints of God (Chrysostom, in Matt. 
Horn. 67, 668 ; Isai. Ixvi. 11 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 18 ; Ps. xxxv. 9) ; 
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so, too, hrrpvffMv (Isai. Iv. 2) ; while the garden of Eden is 
irapaZiLo-o^ Trj^rpwlnjs (Gen. ii. 15 ; Joel ii. 8). 

SiraroXav (occurring Only 1 Tim. V. 6; Jam. ▼. 6; cL 
Ecclus. xxi. 17 ; Ezek. xvi. 49 ; Amos yi. 4 ; the last two 
being instructive passages) is more nearly allied to rpv<^av, 
with which at Jam. v. 5 it is associated, than with orpT/vtav, 
but it brings in the further notion of wastefulness (=dva- 
Atb-icctv, Hesychius), which, consistently with its derivation 
from (nrd<i), (nraOdio, is inherent in it. Thus Hottinger: 
^rpvifMv deliciarum est, et exquisitas voluptatis, cnraraXav 
luxurisB atque prodigalitatis.' Tittmann: '7rpv<l>av potius 
mollitiam vitsB luxuriosas, cnraroXai/ petulantiam et prodigali- 
tatem denotat.' Theile, who takes them in the reverse order : 
' Oomponuntur tanquam antecedens et consequens ; diffluere 
et dilapidare, luxuriare et lascivire.' 

It will follow, if these distinctions have been rightly drawn, 
that the <nraraXav might properly be laid to the charge of the 
Prodigal, scattering his substance in riotous living (£o>v do-on-a)?, 
Luke XV. 18) ; the Tpwf>av to the Rich Man faring sumptuously 
every day (cv^paivo/xevos kc^ rnUpav Xafjiwpiik, Luke xvi. 19) ; 
the (TTfyiffviay to Jeshurun, when, waxing fat, he kicked (Deut. 
xxxii. 15). 

§ Iv. OXiij/i^, oTcvoxcupio. 

These words were often joined together. Thus orcvoxcDpta, 
occurring only four times in the N. T., is on three of these 
associated wiUi OXtif/is (Bom. ii. 9 ; viii. 85 ; 2 Cor. vi. 4 ; cf. 
Deut. xxviii. 55; Isai. viii. 22; xxx. 6). So too the verbs 
6\l/3€iv and arcvoxwpetv (2 Cor. iv. 8 ; cf. Lucian, Nigrin, 18 ; 
Artemidorus, i. 79 ; ii. 87). From the antithesis at 2 Cor. iv. 8, 
OXiPofuyoiy dAA' ov <rT€vox<ji)povfi€voi, and from the fact that, 
wherever in the N. T. the words occur together, orevoxcopta 
always occurs last, we may conclude that, whatever be the 
difference of meaning, arcvoxcopia is the stronger word. 

They indeed express very nearly the *same thing, but not 
under the same image. ©Xlij/Ls (joined with fidaavo^ at Ezek. 
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zii. 18, with dvayin;, Zeph. i. 15, and for which we have the 
form BXxfifwqy Exod. iii. 9 ; Dent, xxxvi. 7) is properly pressure, 
• pressura,' * tribolatio,' — ^whioh last word in Ohuroh-Latin, 
whereto it belongs, had a metaphorical sense, — that which 
presses upon or burdens the spirit ; I should have said ' angor,* 
the more that Cicero (Tusc. iv. 8) explains this ' sBgritudo 
premenSf' but that the connexion of ' angor ' with ' angst,' 
'enge' (see Grimm, Worterhuch, s. v. Angst; and Max 
Miiller, On the Science of Language, 1861, vol. i. p. 866), 
makes it better to reserve this for (rr€voxu>pCa, 

The proper meaning of orevoxcopta is narrowness of room, 
confined space, ' angustisa,' and then the painfulness of which 
this is the occasion : aTropia (rranj and orevoxcupta occurring 
together, Isai. viii. 22. It is used literally by Thucydides, 
vii. 70 : being sometimes exchanged for Sv(rxft>puL : by Plu- 
tarch {Symp. V. 6) set over against Svea-is ; while in the Sep- 
tuagint it expresses the straitness of a siege (Deut. xxviii. 
58, 57). It is once employed in a secondary and metaphorical 
sense in the 0. T. {arevoxuipia irvcv/iaros, Wisd. V. 8); this 
being the only sense which it knows in the New. The fitness 
of this image is attested by the frequency with which on the 
other hand a state of joy is expressed in the Psalms and else- 
where as a bringing into a large room (?r\arvo-/Lio$, Ps. cxvii. 5 
2 Sam. xxii. 20 ; Ecclus. xlvii. 12 ; Clement of Bome, Cor. 8 
Origen, De Orat. 80 ; cvpvxcopia, Marcus Antoninus, ix. 82) 
so that whether Aquinas intended an etymology or not, and 
'most probably he did, he certainly uttered a truth, when he 
said, ' Isetitia est quasi latitia.' 

When, according to the ancient law of England, those who 
wilfully refused to plead had heavy weights placed on their 
breasts, and were so pressed and crushed to death, this was 
literally ^Ai^ts. When Bajazet, vanquished by Tamerlane, 
was carried about by him in an iron cage, if indeed the story 
be true, this was oTcvox<opta : or, as we do not know that any 
sufifering there ensued from actual narrowness of room, we 
may more fitly adduce the oubliettes in which Louis XI. shut 
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up his viotims ; or the < little-ease ' ^ by which, according to 
Lingard, the Boman Catholics in Queen Elizabeth's reign 
were tortured ; ' it was of so small dimensions and so con- 
structed, that the prisoners could neither stand, walk, sit, nor 
lie at full length in it.' For some considerations on the awful 
sense in which OXv^vi and orcvox^^'P^ ^^ ho^^ according to 
St. Paul's words (Bom. ii. 9), be the portion of the lost, see 
Gerhard, Loc. TheolL xxxi. 6. 62. 

§ IvL dirXovs, OKipajLo^f cucoicos, Sl^koi, 

In this group of words we have some of the rarest and most 
excellent graces of the Christian character set forth ; or per- 
haps, as it may rather prove, the same grace by aid of different 
images, and with only slightest shades of real difference. 

•AttXovs occurs only twice in the N. T. (Matt. vi. 22 ; Luke 
xi. 84) ; but dTrXon/s seven times, or perhaps eight, always in 
St. Paul's Epistles ; and avXm once (Jam. i. 5). It would be 
quite impossible to improve on ' single ' ' by which our Trans- 
lators have rendered it, being as it is from dirXoo), < expando,' 
' explico,' that which is spread out, and thus, without folds or 
wrinkles ; exactly opposed to the vokwrXoKOi of Job v. 18 ; 
compare ' simplex ' (not ' without folds ' ; but ' on«-folded,' 
' semel,' not ' sine,' lying in its first syllable, < einSedtig,' see 
Donaldson, Varroniamts, p. 890), which is its exact representa- 
tive in Latin, and a word, like it, in honorable use. This 
notion of singleness, simplicity, absence of folds, which thus 
lies according to its etymology in d?rXov$, is also predominant 
in its use — ' animus cdienus a versuti^, fraude, simulatione, 
dolo malo, et studio nocendi aliis ' (Suicer) ; of. Herzog, Beal- 
Encyclop. art. Einfcdt, vol. iii. p. 728. 

> The word * little-ease ' is not in our Dietionaries, but grew in our 
early English to a commonplace to express any place or condition of 
extreme discomfort. 

' See a good note in Fritzsche, Commentary on the Romans^ vol. iii. 
p. 64, denying that airXinis has ever the meaning of liberality, which 
our Translators have so often given to it. 
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That all this lies in the word is manifest from those with 
which we find it associated, as dA.17^9 (Xenophon, Anah, ii. 
6. 22; Plato, Legg. v. 788 e, and often); aTrdnypos (Theo- 
phrastus) ; ycwatos (Plato, Bep, ii. 861 h) ; aKparos (Plutarch, 
Adv, Stoic. 48) ; ftovoctSiys {Be Anim, Procr. 21) ; dxrvvOiTo^ 
(=* incompositus,' not put together, ifc. ; Basil, -4cZt7. Eunom, 
i. 28) ; fiovorpoTTos {Horn, in Prin, Prov, 7) : <ra<^i7s (Alexis, in 
Meineke's Fragm. Com. Orac. p. 760); okoicos (Diodorus 
Siculus, xiii. 76) ; vyt^s (Demosthenes, Ora^. xxxvii. 969). 
But it is still more apparent from those to which it is 
opposed ; as ttoikiXo? (Plato, Thecst. 146 d) ; TroXvctSi}^ 
{Phcedrtcs, 270 d) ; woAvrporros (Hipp. Min. 864 0) ; TrcTrAeyftcVos 
(Aristotle, Poet 18 ; StTrXovs (tfe.) ; hrL^ovXo^ (Xenophon, Mem. 
in. 1. 6) ; 7ravTo8aTr6s (Plutarch, Qturm. Adul. ah Amic. 7). 
'ATrAonys (see 1 Macc. ii. 87 ; cf . Philo, de Vit. Contempt. 10 : 
OLTrXovcrrara Kal ciXucpiveorara) is in this manner associated 
with ciXi/cptVcta (2 Cor. i. 12), with dKOKui (Philo, Mund. Opif. 
61) ; the two words being used indiscriminately in the 
Septuagint to render the Hebrew which we translate now 
'integrity' (Ps. vii. 8; Prov. xix. 1), now 'simplicity' 
(2 Sam. XV. 11) ; again with ftcyoXo^x"* (Josephus, Antt. 
vii. 18. 4), with dyaOorrf^ (Wisd. 1. 1). It is opposed to 
iroLKiXui (Plato, Mep, iii. 404 e), to irokvTpoma, to Kojcovpyia 
(Theophylact), toKOKo^^tia (Theodoret, to 8d\os (Aristophanes, 
Plut. 1168). It may further be observed that Dri (Gen. xxv. 
27), which the Septuagint renders aTrAoaros, Aquila has 
rendered dirXovs. As happens to at least one other word of 
this group, and to multitudes besides which express the same 
grace, dTrXovs comes often to be used of a foolish simplicity, 
unworthy of the Christian, who with all his simplicity should 
be <l>p6vifjuo9 as well (Matt. x. 16; Bom. xvi. 19). It is so 
used by Basil the Great {Ep. 68 ; but nowhere in biblical 
Greek. 

'AKcpoto? (not in the Septuagint) occurs only three times 
in the N. T. (Matt. x. 16 ; Rom. xvi. 19 ; Phil. ii. 16). A 
mistaken etymology, namely, that it was =dK€paT09, and 
derived from d and Kcpas (cf . Kcpatf ctv, * IsBdere * ; KcparC^eCVf 
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LXX.), without horn to push or hurt, — one into which even 
Bengel falls, who at Matt. x. 16 has this note : 'dK^atoi : sine 
comu, unguis, dente, aculeo,' — has led our Translators on two 
of these occasions to render it ' harn:iless/ In each case, 
however, they have put a more correct rendering, ' simple ' 
(Matt. X. 16), ' sincere ' (Phil. ii. 16), in the margin. At Bom. 
xvi. 19 all is reversed, and ' simple ' stands in the text, with 
'harmless' in the margin. The fundamental notion of 
dxe/o(uo$, as of d#ci7/>aro9, which has the same derivation from 
d and K€pdvwfju, is the absence of foreign admixture : 6 fi^ 
K€Kpa/j,€vo^ Koicots, oXX' cL7rXoi}s km dTrouciXos (Etym. Mag.J. 
Thus Philo, speaking of a boon which Caligula granted to the 
Jews, but with harsh conditions annexed, styles it a x^pt? ovk 
axcpaios, with manifest reference to this its etymology {De 
Leg. ad Cat. 42) : ofi(u9, ftcrrot koL rrfv x^-P^^ 8t8ovs, IScdkcv ovk 
dice/oouov, dAA' dva/uifa? avrfj §€09 dpyoXectfrcpov. Wine un- 
mingled with water is dKcpatos (Athenaeus, ii. 45). To 
unalloyed metal the same epithet is applied. The word is 
joined by Plato with d)8Aa)8iJ9 {Bep. i. 842 6), and with 6pe6s 
(Polit. 268 b) ; by Plutarch with v/i'q^ {Adv. Stoic. 81) ; set 
over against rapa#crtico9 {De Def. Orac. 51) ; by Clement of 
Bome {Cor. 2) with tlXucparqs. That, we may say, is axepaios, 
which is in its true and natural condition (Polybius, ii. 100. 
4 ; Josephus, Antt. i. 2. 2) ' integer ' ; in this bordering on 
oXoKkrjposy although completeness in all the parts is there the 
predominant idea, and not, as here, freedom from disturbing 
elements. 

The word which we have next to consider, dxaicos, appears 
only twice in the N. T. (Heb. vii. 26 ; Bom. xvi. 18). There 
are three stages in its history, two of which are sufficiently 
marked by its use in these two places ; for the third we must 
seek elsewhere. Thus at Heb. vii. 26 the epithet challenges 
for Christ the Lord that absence of all evil which implies the 
presence of all good; being associated there with other 
noblest epithets. The Septuagint, which knows all uses of 
aKcucosi employs it sometimes in this highest sense ; thus Job 
is described as dv^pa>7ros dKaKos, aX-rfOivoSy d/i.€/A?rro9, Oeoa-ejSijs, 

o 
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a7r€xoft€vbs ic.t.X, (Job ii. 8) ; while at Job viii. 20, the aicaicos is 
opposed to the ao-c^ijs ; and at Ps. xxiv. 21 is joined to the 
cv^ijs, as by Plutarch {De Prof. Virt. 7) to the (naf^ptav. The 
word at its next stage expresses the same absence of all harm, 
but now contemplated more negatively than positively : thus 
apvLov oLKaKov (Jer. xi. 19) ; iraiSta-Krj via koX okoko? (Plutarch, 
Virt Mul. 28) ; okokos koX dirpdyiKnv (Demosthenes, Orat. 
xlvii. 1164). The N. T. supplies no example of the word at 
this its second stage. The process by which it comes next to 
signify easily deceived, and then too easily deceived, and 
oKaicia, simplicity running into an excess (Aristotle) Bhet ii. 
12), is not difficult to trace. He who himself means no evil 
to others, oftentimes fears no evil from others. Conscious of 
truth in his own heart, he believes truth in the hearts of all : 
a noble quality, yet in a world like ours capable of being 
pushed too faxy where, if in malice we are to be children, yet 
in understanding to be men (1 Oor. xiv. 20) ; if " simple con- 
cerning evil," yet " wise unto that which is good " (Rom. xvi. 
19 ; cf. Jeremy Taylor's sermon On Christian Simplicity , 
Works, Eden's edition, vol. iv. p. 609). The word, as 
employed Bom. xvi. 18, already indicates such a confidence 
ae this beginning to degenerate into a credulous readi- 
ness to the being deceived and led away from the truth 
{Oavfiaxrrucol Koi axaKoiy Plutarch, De Bect. Bat. Aud. 7 ; cf. 
Wisd. iv. 12 ; Prov. i. 4 [where Solomon declares the object 
with which his Proverbs were written, Iva 8w cucaicots iravovp- 
ytav] ; viii. 5 ; xiv. 15, aKOKos Trurrcvct Travrl Xoyw). For a 
somewhat contemptuous use of aKOKos, see Plato, Timcetcs, 
91 dy with Stallbaum's note ; and Plutarch {Dem. 1) : Trjv 
air€Lpia t<ov KaKwv KaXkayjrtiofihrrjv OKOKiav ovk i7raLvov(nv [ol 
<ro<^ot], oAA' d)3cXrcptav 'qyovvrai kol ayvoiav(^y fiaXtarra jivwctkclv 

irpo(r^K€i : but above all, the words which the author of the 
Second Alcibiades puts into the mouth of Socrates (140 c) : 
Tovs fiev '7r\€iaT0v avr^s [d<^po(rvK77s] fiipoi l^^vras fiaivofievov^ 
KaXovfieVf Tovs 8* oXiyov ^Xarrov rfXiOiov^ kol ifi^povn^ov^' ol 
§€ iv evKJyyjfiOTdTOis 6v6p.a(ri ^ovXjOfievoi KarovofidieLv, ol fihr 
/AcyoAoj/rrp^ovs, ol Bl cvi^^cw, crcpot Be dfcdfcov$, kol aTrctpovs, Koi 
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€V€oi;$. But after all it is in the mouth of the rogue 
Autolycus that Shakespeare put the words, *What a fool 
Honesty is, and Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman ' (Winter's Tale, act iv. so. 8). * 

The second and third among these meanings of ^KaKos are 
separated by so slight and vanishing a line, oftentimes so run 
into one another, that it is not wonderful if some £nd rather 
two stages in the word's use than three ; Basil the Great, for 
example, whose words are worth quoting {Horn, in Princ, 
Prov, 11) : StTTws voovficy rrfv OKaKiav. *H yap r^v airo rrj'S 
a/itaprtas dAAorpioxriv Xoyio*//^ KaropOavfiimjv, kol Bva /Acucpas 
irpoa-oxrjs kol /AcXen^? twv dyaOlov olov riva pCtjoLV t^s KaKias 
iKT€/M6vT€s, Kara <rT€prrj(rLV avrrj^ Travrtkrj, rrjv tov aKOLKOv 
irpoaryjyopiav S€)(6fi€0a' ^ aKOKia iarrlv 17 ft^ tto) tov KaKov 
ifiv^Lpia Bta veoTTjra iroXXdjciq rj /3lov tlvo^ iirtn^Beva-iv, airiipiav 
Ttvojv Trpos Ttvas xaictas SiOKCijU.ei'cov ' Otov cicrt rtvcs twv t^v 
dypoLKtav oucovvrtav, ovk €Ij86t€^ tois ifiiropiKa^ KaKovpyias ovSc ras 
€V BiKaarrfpuo BunrXoKas, Tovs TOtovrovs Slkolkovs keyofiev^ ovx ws 

€K 7rpoaip€0-€(i)9 T^S KttKtaS K€XWpiCrfl€VOVS, dAA' WS /Aiy TTO) €ts TTCtpav 

rrjs TTovrfpa^ l^ccu? d<l>iypL€vov^. From all this it will be seen 
that oxaKos has in fact run the same course, and has the same 
moral history as xp^<"^<>s> aTrXovs, cvij^s, with which it is often 
joined (as by Diodorus Siculus, v. 66), <bon* (thus Jean 
le Bon=r^tourdi), * bonhomie,' * silly,' 'simple,' *daft,' 
*einfaltig,' * giitig,* and many more. 

The last word of this beautiful group, a8oXo9, occurs only 
once in the N. T. (1 Pet. ii. 2), and is there beautifully trans- 
lated 'sincere,' — "the sincere milk of the word;" see the 
early English use of * sincere' as unmixed, unadulterated; 
and compare, for that * milk of the word ' which would not be 
* sincere,' 2 Cor. iv. 2. It does not appear in the Septuagint, 
nor in the Apocrypha, but d8dA.a)9 once in the latter (Wisd. 
vii. 18). Plato joins it with vytijs {Ep. viii. 855 e) ; Philo, 
with a/ityijs und KaOapo^ (Mund, Opif. 47) ; Philemo with 
yviyo-tos (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Otcbc. p. 848). It is difficult, 
indeed impossible, to vindicate an ethical province for this 
word, on which other of the group have not encroached, or, 

o2 
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indeed, preoccupied already. We can only regard it as setting 
forth the same excellent grace under another image, or on 
another side. Thus if the Sxokoz has nothing of the serpent's 
toothy the ^oXos has nothing of the serpent's guile ; if the 
absence of willingness to hurt, of the malice of our fallen 
nature, is predicated of the oUaK09, the absence of its fraud and 
deceit is predicated of the aSoXos, the Nathanael ** in whom 
is no guile " (John i. 48). And finally, to sum up all, we 
may say, that as the S.KaKo<s (=< innocens ') has no harmful- 
ness in him, and the aSoXos (=' sincerus ') no guile, so the 
ajcepawi (=' integer ') no foreign admixture, and the dirXov^ 
(=' simplex ') no folds. 

§ IviL xP^^^y Kcupos, 

Seyebal times in the N. T., but always in the plural, xpovoi 
Kttt Kaipoi are found together (Acts i. 7 ; 1 Thess. v. 1) ; and 
not unfrequently in the Septuagint and the Apocrypha, Wisd. 
vii. 18 ; yiii. 8 (both instructive passages) ; Dan. ii. 21 ; and 
in the singular, Ecdes. iii. 1 ; Dan. vii. 12 (but in this last 
passage the reading is doubtful). Orotius (on Acts i. 7) con- 
ceives the difference between them to consist merely in the 
greater length of the xpovoi as compared with the Kaipot, and 
writes : ' xP^voi sunt majora temporum spatia, ut anni ; KaipoC 
minora, ut menses et dies.' Compare Bengel : ' xP^vtav partes 
KaipotV This distinction, if not inaccurate, is certainly insuf- 
ficient, and altogether fails to reach the heart of the matter. 
Xpovoq is time, contemplated simply as such ; the succes- 
sion of moments (Matt. xxv. 19 ; Rev. x. 6 ; Heb. iv. 7) ; 
atwvos cticwv Kivrjrrjy as Plato calls it {Tim. 87 d; compare 
Hooker, Eccles. Pol, v. 69) ; Siaxmffia t^s tov ovpavov icivt/o-cws, 
as Philo has it (De Mund. Op. 7) It is the German • Zeitraww,' 
as distinguished from * Zeitpunkt ; ' thus compare Demo- 
sthenes, 1867, where both the words occur ; and Severianus 
(Suicer, Thes, s. v.) : xpoyo^ firJKos cort, icatpos evKatpia. Katpos, 
derived from Kctpo), as * tempus ' from * temno,' is time as it 
brings forth its several births ; thus icatpos Ocpi^fiov (Matt. 
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xiii. 80) ; Kaipos crviccuv (Mark xi. 18) ; Christ died icara Kotpov 
(Bom. v. 6) ; and above all compare, as constituting a minia- 
ture essay on the word« Eccles. iii. 1-8 : see Keil, in loco. 
Xpovo^y it will thus appear, embraces all possible KcupoC, and, 
being the larger, more inclusive term, may be often used 
where Koipos would have been equally suitable, though not 
the converse; thus xP^vo^ rov t€K€iv, the time of bringing 
forth (Luke i. 57) ; w-X^pw/Lta rov xpovov (Gal. iv. 4), the ful- 
ness, or the ripeness, of the time for the manifestation of the 
Son of God, where we should before have rather expected 
roi) Katpov, or twv Kcup^DVy this last phrase actually occurring at 
Ephes. i. 10. So, too, we may confidently say that the xpovoi 
d7roKara(rrao-€(i>$ (Acts iii. 21) are Identical with the Kaipol dva- 
^^€(09 which had just been mentioned before (ver. 19). Thus 
it is possible to speak of the Kcupo^ xP^v&Vy and Sophocles 
{Elect. 1292) does so : 

Xp6yov yhp &» eoi katfAv i^ttpyoi 7<6yoSy 

but not of the xp^vo^ Koipov. Compare Olympiodorus (Suicer, 
Thes. S. V. xpovo^) '. XP^vos fiev ecrri to Biatrrrjfia Ka6' o irpaTrerai 
Tt • Kcupo^ Bk 6 lirtnyScios 1^9 ipyao'tas XP^^^ ' wore 6 ficv xp^^^ 
Koi Kaipoi clvai Svvarai • 6 Sk Koipo^ ov xpovo^, oAA' evKoipia tov 
'nrpaTTOfiivov cv XP^^*9 yivoficvtf, Ammonius : 6 fiev Kotpos 817X01 
TTOLorrjTa xpovov, xp^^^ ^^ Troa-onjra. In a fragment of Sosi- 
pater, quoted by AthensBUS, ix. 22, evKoipos xp^vo^ occurs. 

From what has been said, it will appear that when the 
Apostles ask the Lord, ** Wilt thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom to Israel ? '* and He makes answer, '' It is not for 
you to know the times or the seasons *' (Acts i. 6, 7), ' the 
times ' (xpovoi) are, in Augustine's words, ' ipsa spatia tem- 
porum,' and these contemplated merely under the aspect of 
their duration, over which the Church's history should extend; 
but * the seasons ' (Koupoi) are the joints or articulations in 
these times, the critical epoch-making periods fore-ordained 
of God {Kaipol irporerayfiivoi, Acts xvii. 26 ; cf; Augustine, Gonf. 
xi. 18 : * Deus operator temporum ') ; when all that has been 
slowly, and often without observation, ripening through long 
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ages, is matnze and comes to the birth in grand decislYe 
events, which constitute at once the close of one period and 1 

the commencement of another. Such, for example, was the 
passing away with a great noise of the old Jewish dispensa- 
tion ; snch, again, the recognition of Christianity as the reli- 
gion of the Boman Empire ; sach the conversion of the Ger- , 
manic tribes settled within the limits of the Empire ; and such 
again the conversion of those outside ; sach the great revival 
which went along with the first institution of the Mendicant i 
Orders ; such, by still better right, the Eeformation ; snch, 
above ail others, the second coming of the Lord in glory 
(Dan. vii. 22). 

The Latin had no word by which adequately to render 
#c(up<M. Augustine complains of this {E'p. cxcvii. 2) ; *■ GrsBce 
legitur ypovQfu^ ^ Koipork. Nostri autem utrumque hoc verbum 
tempora appellant, sive -j^vav^, sive Kocpovs, cum habeant hsBc 
duo inter se non negligendam differentiam : Koxpork quippe 
appellant Grseci tempora qusedam, non tamen qusB in spati- 
orum voluminibus transeunt, sed qu® in rebus ad aliquid op- 
portunis vel importunis sentiuntur, siout messis, vindemia, 
calor, frigus, pax, bellum, et si qua similia ; -xpovov^ autem ipsa 
spatia temporum vocant.' It will be seen that he does not 
recognize * tempestivitas,' which, however, is used by Cicero. 
Bearing out this complaint of his, we find in the Yi:dgate the 
most various renderings of icatpot, as often as it occurs in com- 
bination with xpovot, and cannot therefore be rendered by 
' tempora,' which ')(p6voi has preoccupied. Thus * tempora et 
momenta* (Acts i. 7; 1 Thess. v. 1), 'tempora et estates* 
(Dan. ii. 21), * tempora et scecula * (Wisd. viii. 8) ; while a 
modem Latin commentator on the N. T. has * tempora et 
articuli*; Bengel, 'intervalla et tempora,* It might be 
urged that * tempora et opportunitates ' would fulfil all neces- ^ 

sary conditions. Augustine has anticipated this suggestion, 
but only to demonstrate its insufficiency, on the ground that 
* opportunitas * (=* opportunum tempus') is a convenient^ 
favourable season (cvKatpta) ; while the Katpos may be the most 
inconvenient, most unfavourable of all, the essential notion of 
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it being that it is the critioal nick of time, the oIk/a^, Sophocles, 
Philoct. 12 ; Ajax, 822 ; but whether, as such, to make or to 
mar, effectually to help or effectually to hinder, the word 
determines not at all (' sive opportuna, sive importuna sint 
tempora, KaipoC dicuntur.'). At the same time it is oftener the 
former : K<up6^ yap ocrwep avBpda-iv MeyMrros epyov Travro? ccrr* 
iTnxrrdTTjs (Sophocles, Electra, 75, 76). On the distinction 
between ■)(p6vosy Kcupo^y and alMVf see Schmidt, Synonymikf 
vol. ii p. 64 sqq. 

§ Iviii. <l>€pw, <l>opi<d. 

On the distinction between these words Lobeck {Ph/rynichus, 
p. 585) has the following remarks : ' Inter <t>ip<j) et <^op€a) hoc 
interesse constat, quod illud actionem simplicem et transit 
toriam, hocautem actionis ejusdem oontinuationem significat ; 
verbi caus^ dyyeXCrjv 0€p€iv, est alicujus rei nuncium afferre, 
Herod, iii. 58 et 122 ; v. 14 ; dyyeXn/v fjiopieivy iii. 84, nuncii 
munere apud aliquem fungi. Hinc et <l>op€Lv dicimur ea quad 
nobiscum circumferimus, quibue amicti indutique sumus, ut 
Ifmriov, rpLpiaviov^ hucrvXiov KJiopelVf tum qu8B ad habitum cor- 
poris pertinent.* He proceeds, however, to acknowledge that 
this distinction is by no means constantly observed even by 
the best Greek authors. It is, therefore, the more noticeable, 
as an example of that accuracy which so often takes us by 
surprise in the use of words by the writers of the N. T., that 
they are always true to this rule. On the six occasions upon 
which <f>op€iv occurs (Matt. xi. 8 ; John xix. 5 ; Bom. xiii. 4 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 49, bis ; Jam. ii. 8), it invariably expresses, not an 
accidental and temporary, but an habitual and continuous, 
bearing. * Sic enim differt <^op€tv a ^cpctv, ut hoc sit ferre, 
illud /err« solere' (Fritzsche, on Matt, xi. 8). A sentence in 
Plutarch [Apoph.Beg.), in which both words occur, illustrates 
very well their different uses. Of Xerxes he tells us : opy^o-^cts 
81 Ba^vXa)vtot9 aTroorcurt, kol icpar^cras, 7rpo(r€Ta(€y oirXa firj 
<l>€p€i.v, dAAa i/roAActv Koi avXeiv koI 'Tropvofioo'Keiv koI Kairrf' 
X€v€tVy KoX <f>op€lv KoXTTorrov^ x'-'^^^^'^' Arms would only be 
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borne on special occasions, therefore <^cpeiv; but garments 
are habitually worn, therefore this is in the second clause 
exchanged for ^opetv. 



§ lix. fcoa/A09, ai(Sv. 

Koa-fio^ our Translators have rendered ' world * in every in- 
stance but one (1 Pet. iii. 8) ; auuv often, though by no means 
invariably so ; for (not to speak of eU alStva) see Ephes. ii. 2, 
7 ; Ool. i. 26. It may be a question whether we might not 
have made more use of ' age ' in our Version : we have em< 
ployed it but rarely, — only, indeed, in the two places which I 
have cited last. ' Age ' may sound to us inadequate now : 
but it' is quite possible that, so used, it would little by little 
have e2;panded and adapted itself to the larger meaning of 
the Greek word for which it stood. One must regret that, 
by this or some other like device, our Translators did not 
mark the difference between Koa-fjuos (s=mundus), the world 
contemplated under aspects of space, and aUv (=sseculum), 
the same contemplated under aspects of time ; for the Latin, 
no less than the Greek, has two words, where we have, or 
have acted as though we had, but one. In all those passages 
(such as Matt. xiii. 89 ; 1 Cor. x. 11) which speak of the end 
or consummation of the auav (there are none which speak of 
the end of the Koa-fio^), as in others which speak of "the 
wisdom of this world " (1 Cor. ii. 6), " the god of this world *' 
(2 Cor. iv. 4), " the children of this world " (Luke xvi. 8), it 
must be admitted that we are losers by the course which we 
have adopted. 

Ko(r/Aos, connected with icofietv, * comere,' * comptus,* has a 
history of much interest in more respects than one. Suidas 
traces four successive significations through which it passed: 
oi^fiaLvei Se 6 koc/jlos Tccrcapo, cvirpcTrctav, t68€ to ttSv, t^ Toftv, 
TO TrXrjOo^ vapa rg Tpatfrff, Originally signifying * ornament,' 
and obtaining this meaning once in the N. T. (1 Pet. iii. 8), 
where we render it 'adorning,' and hardly obtaining any 
other in the Old (thus the stars are 6 Koa-fios rov ovpavov, 
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Deut. ZYii. 8 ; Isai. zxiv. 21 ; of. xlix. 18 ; Jer. iv. 80 ; Ezek. 
Tii. 20 ; Ecclus. xliii. 9) ; from this it passed to that of order, 
or arrangement (' lucidus ordo '), or beauty as springing out of 
these ; ewrpen-cia and ra^t9, as Suidas gives it above, or koXAo)- 
TTUT/JM^f KaTotTKevrj, ra^t9, icaracrrcuns, icaAXo?, as Hesychius. 
Pythagoras is recorded as the first who transferred koc/jlo^ to 
the sum total of the material universe (for a history of this 
transfer see a note in Humboldt's Cosmos, 1846, Engl. edit. p. 
871), desiring thereby to express his sense of the beauty and 
order which are everywhere to be traced therein : so Plutarch 
(De Plac. Phil, i. 5) tells us ; while others report that he 
called by this name not the whole material universe, but only 
the heaven ; claiming for it this name on the same ground, 
namely, on that of the well-ordered arrangement which was 
visible therein (Diogenes Laertius, viii. 48); and we often 
find the word so used ; as by Xenophon, Mem, i. 1. 11 ; by 
Isocrates, i. 179 ; by Plato {Tim. 28 6), who yet employs it 
also in the larger and what we might call more ideal sense, 
as embracing and including within itself, and in the bonds of 
one communion and fellowship, heaven and earth and gods 
and men {Gorg. 508 a) ; by Aristotle {Be Mund, 2 ; and see 
Bentley, Works, vol. i. p. 891 ; vol. ii. p. 117). * Mundus ' in 
Latin, — * digestio et ordinatio singularum quarumque rerum 
formatarum et distinctarum,' as Augustine (De Gen. ad Lit 
c. 8) calls it, — followed in nearly the same track as the Greek 
Koa-fio^ ; giving occasion to profound plays of words, such as 

* munde imipunde,' in which the same illustrious Church- 
teacher delights. Thus Pliny (H. N. 8) : Quern Koa-fiov Grseci 
nomine omaTnentis appellaverunt, eum nos a perfects absolu- 
tdque elegantid mundum ; ' cf. Cicero {De Universo, 10) : 
*Hunc hdc varietate distinctum bene OrsBci Koa-fwv, nos 
hicentem mundvm nominamus ; ' cf. De Nat. Deor. ii. 22 ; 
but on the inferiority as a philosophical expression of 

* mundus ' to Koa-fios, see Sayce, Principles of Comparative 
Philology t p. 98. 

From this signification of Koa-fjuK as the material universe, 
which is frequent in Scripture (Matt. xiii. 85 ; John xvii. 5 ; 
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xxi. 25 ; Acts xviii. 24 ; Bom. i. 20), followed that of K6(r/w<s 
as that external framework of things in which man lives and 
moves, which exists for him and of which he constitutes the 
moral centre (John xvi. 21 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 10 ; 1 John iii. 17) ; 
here very nearly equivalent to ohcovfxhnri (Matt. xxiv. 14; Acts 
xix. 27) ; and then the men themselves, the sum total of 
persons living in the world (John i. 29 ; iv. 42 ; 2 Oor. v. 19) ; 
and then upon this, and ethically, all not of the ck/cXy/o-ui,^ 
alienated from the life of God and hy wicked works enemies 
to Him (1 Cor. i. 20, 21 ; 2 Cor. vii. 10 ; Jam. iv. 4). I need 
hardly call attention here to the immense part which Koa-fws 
thus understood plays in the theology of St. John ; both in 
his record of his Master's sayings, and in his own writings 
(John i. 10 ; vii. 7 ; xii. 81 ; 1 John ii. 16 ; v. 4) ; occurring 
in his Oospel and Epistles more than a hundred times, most 
often in this sense. On this last use of Kdo-/i09, and on the 
fact that it should have been utterly strange to the entire 
heathen world, which had no sense of this opposition between 
God and man, the holy and unholy, and that the same should 
have been latent and not distinctly called out even in the 0. T., 
on all this there are some admirable remarks by Zezschwitz, 
Profangrdcitdt und Bibl. Sprachgeist, pp. 21-24 : while on 
these various meanings of Kocr/ios, and on the serious con- 
fusions which, if not carefully watched against, may arise 
therefrom, Augustine (Con. Jul, Pelag, vi. 8, 4) may be con- 
sulted with advantage. 

We must reject the etymology of auov which Aristotle 
(De GcbL i. 9) propounds : aTro tov dcicTi^at €l\i7<^s rrfv CTTO)- 
wfiiav. It is more probably connected with ^co, arffu, to breathe. 
Like Koa-fio^ it has a primary and physical, and then, super- 
induced on this, a secondary and ethical, sense. In its 
primary, it signifies time, short or long, in its unbroken dura- 
tion ; oftentimes in classical Greek the duration of a human 
life (=/3ios, for which it is exchanged, Xenophon, Cyrop. iii. 

* Origen indeed {in Joan. 38) mentions some one in his day who 
interpreted xdefios as the Church, being as it is the ornament of the 
world {K6(rfios oZaa rod K6<rfiov), 
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8. 52; cf. Plato, Legg, iii. 701 c; Sophocles, Trachin, 2; 
Elect. 1085 : TrdyKXavrov aUava elXcv : Pindar, Olynvp, ii. 120 J 
aSaKpw vifjLovrai auuva) ; but essentially time as the condition 
under which all created things exist, and the measure of their 
existence ; thus Theodoret : 6 altav ovk oxxria ri9 iarlv, aXX' 
awTTOCTTaTOV XPVH^ (rvfiTrapofiaprovv rots yewrjTTjv e^ovo'i Kf>v(nv* 
KoXeirai yap aio)v koI to aTro t^ tov Koa/JLOV (rvoracrecDS ft-e^t r^s 
(rvKTcXetas BLacmf/ia, — aiwv roCwv IotX to T]5 KTiarry ffiwru irapi- 
i€vyfihfov hiaxmifia. Thus signifying time, it comes presently 
to signify all which exists in the world under conditions of 
time ; ' die Totalitat desjenigen, was sich in der Dauer der 
Zeit ausserlich darstellt, die Welt, sofem sie sich in der Zeit 
bewegt ' (C. L. W. Grimm ; thus see Wisd. xiii. 9 ; xiv. 6 ; 
xviii. 4 ; Eccles. iii. 11) ; and then, more ethically, the course 
and current of this world's affairs. But this course and 
current being full of sin, it is nothing wonderful that 6 aio)v 
ovro^^ set over against 6 amv iKeivos (Luke xx. 85), 6 aUiiv 6 
ipXOfi€vos (Mark x. 80), 6 aUi>v 6 /xiXXwv (Matt. xii. 82), acquires 
presently, like Koa-/i09, an unfavourable meaning. The fia<n- 
Xeiat TOV Koa-fjuov of Matt. iv. 8 are ^oortXciot tov aUovo^ rovrov 
(Ignatius, Ep. ad Bom. 6) ; Ood has delivered us by his Son 
i( cvcotcLtos auovos vovrjpov (Gal. i. 4) ; Satan is Oeo^ tov auovos 
TovTov (2 Gor. iv. 4 ; cf . Ignatius, Ep. ad Magn. 1 : 6 apx^^v 
TOV auovo? Tovrov) ; sinners walk Kara TOV aiwva tov Kocrfiov 
TOVTOV (Ephes. ii. 2), too weakly translated in our Version, as 
in those preceding, *' according to the cowrse of this world.** 
This iQiSt is a particularly instructive passage, for in it both 
words occur together; Bengel excellently remarking: 'auov 
et Koa-fio^ differunt. Ble hunc regit et quasi informat : Koa-fw^ 
est quiddam exterius, alay subtilius. Tempus [=autiv] dicitur 
non solum physice, sed etiam moraliter, connotate qualitate 
hominum in eo viventium ; et sic aUav dicit longam temporum 
seriem, ubi SBtas mala malam sBtatem excipit.* Compare 
Windischmann (on Gal. i. 4) : * auov darf aber durchaus nicht 
bloss als Zeit gefasst werden, sondem begreift alles in der 
Zeit befangene ; die Welt und ihre Herrlichkeit, die Menschen 
und ihr natiirliches unerlostes Thun und Treiben in sich, im 
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Contraste zn dem hier nur beginnenden, seiner Sehnsacht 
nnd Vollendnng nach aber jenseitigeii tind ewigen, Beiohe des 
Mesedas.' We speak of ' the times/ attaching to the word an 
ethical signification ; or, still more to the point, ' the age,' 
< the spirit or genius of the age,' ' der Zeitgeist.' All that 
floating mass of thoughts, opinions, maxims, speculations, 
hopes, impulses, aims, aspirations, at any time current in the 
world, which it may be impossible to seize and accurately 
define, being the moral, or immoral, atmosphere which at 
every moment of our lives we inhale, again inevitably to 
exhale, — all this is included in the aiw, which is, as Bengel 
has expressed it, the subtle informing spirit of the Koa-fw^^ or 
world of men who are living alienated and apart from Ood. 
' Seculum,' in Latin has acquired the same sense, as in the 
familiar epigram of Tacitus {Qerm. 19), *Oorrumpere et 
corrumpi seculum vocatur.' 

It must be freely admitted that two passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews will not range themselves according 
to the distinction here drawn between auov and fcoo-/u>9, 
namely i. 2 and xi. 8. In both of these aiwvcs are the worlds 
contemplated, if not entirely, yet beyond question mainly, 
under other aspects than those of time. Some indeed, 
especially modern Socinian expositors, though not without fore- 
runners who had no such motives as theirs, have attempted 
to explain aicovc? at Heb. i. 2, as the successive dispensa- 
tions, the ')(p6voi. Kol Koipol of the divine economy. But 
however plausible this explanation might have been if this 
verse had stood alone, xi. 8 is decisive that the aeo>vcs in both 
passages can only be, as we have rendered it, ' the worlds,' 
and not ' the ages.' I have called these the only exceptions, 
for I cannot accept 1 Tim. i. 17 as a third ; where ata>vc9 
must denote, not * the worlds ' in the usual concrete meaning 
of the term, but, according to the more usual temporal 
meaning of aUiv in the N* T., 'the ages,' the temporal 
periods whose sum and aggregate adumbrate the conception 
of eternity. The /SacnXcvs r&v aUlmav (cf . Clement of Borne, 
Cor* 85 : 6 Brjfuovpy^ #cat irar^p tuv ahavtov) will thus be the 
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sovereign dispenser and disposer of the ages during which 
the mystery of God's purpose with man is unfolding (see 
Ellioott, in loco)?- For the Hebrew equivalents of the words 
expressing time and eternity, see Conrad von Orelli, Die 
Hebrdischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit, Leipzig, 
1871 ; and for the Greek and Latin, so far as these seek to 
express them at all, see Pott, Etym, Forsch. ii. 2. 444. 



§ IX. V€09, #caivo9. 

Some have denied that any difference can in the N. T. be 
traced between these words. They derive a certain plausible 
support for this denial from the fact that manifestly vios and 
Kotvos, both rendered * new ' in our Version, are often inter- 
changeably used ; thus vios SivOptairo^ (Ool. iii 10), and Kaivb^ 
ai/^pwTTos (Eph. ii. 15), in both cases "the new man"; via 
SiajO^KTf (Heb. xii. 24) and icaiv^ BiaO^iaj (Heb. ix. 15), both " a 
new covenant " ; vcos oTvos (Matt. ix. 17) and Katvos otyo^ 
(Matt. xxvi. 29), both "new wine.'* The words, it is con- 
tended, are evidently of the same force and significance. This, 
however, by no means follows, and in fact is not the case. 
The same covenant may be qualified as vco, or Koivj, as it is 
contemplated from one point of view or another. So too the 
same man, or the same wine, may be vco9, icaivos, or may be 
both ; but a different notion is predominant according as the 
one epithet is applied or the other. 

* Our English • world,* etymologically regarded, more nearly repre- 
sents ai(&v than K6<rfios. The old * weralt ' (in modem German * welt *) 
is composed of two words, * wer,' man, and ' alt,* age or generation. 
The ground-meaning, therefore, of * weralt ' is generation of men (Pott, 
Etym, Forsch,Yol, ii.pt. i. p. 125). Out of this expression of time unfolds 
itself that of space, as au&v passed into the meaning of K6fffios (Grimm, 
Deutsche Myth. p. 752) ; but in the earliest German records * weralt * is 
used, first as an expression of time, and only derivatively as one of 
space (Budolf von Baumer, Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf die 
alt'hochdeutsche Spra4:he, 1845, p. 375). See, however, another deriva- 
tion altogether which Grimm seems disposed to favour (Klein. Schrift, 
vol. i. p. 305, and which comes very much to this, that * world ' = whirled. 
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Contemplate the new under aspects of time^ as that which 
has recently come into existence, and this is vw (see Pott, 
Etymol Forschung. vol. i. pp. 290-292). Thus the young 
are oi veot, or ol vewrepoi, the generation which has lately 
sprung up ; so, too, vioi dtoC, the younger race of gods, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians (-Slschylus, Prom. F*wc^.991, 
996), as set over against Saturn, Ops, and the dynasty of elder 
deities whom they had dethroned. But contemplate the new, 
not now under aspects of time, hut of quality^ the new, as 
set over against that which has seen service, the outworn, the 
effete or marred through age, and this is ic(uvos|: thus com- 
pare iTrCfiXnrjfJLa paKovs dyi/a^ov (Matt. ix. 16) with hripXyjim airo 
IfmTLov KOLvov (Lukc V. 86), the latter " a new garment," as 
contrasted with one threadbare and outworn ; Katvoi aa-KoC, 
" new wine-skins *' (Matt. ix. 17 ; Luke v. 38), such as have 
not lost their strength and elasticity through age and use ; 
and in this sense, kolvos ovpavos (2 Pet. iii. 13), ^* a new 
heaven," as set over against that which has waxen old, and 
shows signs of decay and dissolution (Heb. i. 11, 12). In 
like manner the phrase K<uvai yXioa-a-ai (Mark xvi. 17) does not 
suggest the recent commencement of this miraculous speaking 
with tongues, but the unlikeness of these tongues to any that 
went before ; therefore called ercpot yXo>o-o-(u elsewhere (Acts 
ii. 4), tongues unwonted and different from any hitherto 
known. The sense of the unwonted as lying in kcuvos comes 
out very clearly in a passage of Xenophon {Gyrop, iii. 1. 30) : 
icatv^s dpxofJLtvrjs ap^^s, ^ r^s ctw^vtas Karafjuevovairj^. So too 
that K<uv6v iMvrffjLeioVf in which Joseph of Arimathea laid the 
body of the Lord (Matt, xxvii. 60 ; John xix. 41), was not a 
tomb recently hewn from the rock, but one which had never 
yet been hanselled, in which hitherto no dead had lain, 
making the place ceremonially unclean (Matt, xxiii. 27: 
Num. xix. 16 ; Ezek. xxxix. 12, 16). It might have been 
hewn out a hundred years before, and could not therefore 
have been called viov : but, if never turned to use before, it 
would be Kaivov still. That it should be thus was part of that 
divine decorum which ever attended the Lord in the midst of 
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the humiliations of his earthly life (cf. Luke xix. 80 ; 1 Sam. 
vi. 7 ; 2 Kin. ii. 20). 

It will follow from what has been said that icaivo? will 
often, as a secondary notion, imply praise ; for the new is 
commonly better than the old ; thus everything is new in 
the kingdom of glory, " the new Jerusalem *' (Rev. iii. 12 ; 
xxi. 2) ; the " new name ** (ii. 17 ; iii. 12) ; " a new song ** 
(v. 9 ; xiv. 8) ; "a new heaven and new earth '* (xxi. 1 ; 
cf. 2 Pet. iii. 18) ; '* all things new '* (xxi. 6). But this not 
of necessity ; for it is not always, and in every thing, that the 
new is better, but sometimes the old ; thus the old friend 
(Ecclus. ix. 10), and the old wine (Luke v. 89), are better 
than the new. And in many other instances kowo^ may ex^ 
press only the novel and strange, as contrasted, and that 
unfavourably, with the known and the familiar. Thus it was 
mentioned just now that vcot O^oC was a title given to the 
younger generation of gods ; but when it was brought as a 
charge against Socrates that he had sought to introduce Kai- 
vovs ^€ov5 or Kaiva Saifwvui into Athens (Plato, ApoL 26 6 ; 
Euthyphro, 8 & ; cf. $€va Sai/itdvta, Acts xvii. 18), something 
quite different from this was meant — a novel pantheon, such 
gods as Athens had not hitherto been accustomed to worship ; 
so too in Plato {Bep. iii. 406 d) : #caiva ravra koI arora vocrrj- 
fiaTiav ovofxara. In the Same manner they who exclaimed of 
Christ's teaching, " What new doctrine [xati^ BiSaxn] is this ? " 
intended anything but praise (Mark i. 27). The Kaivov is the 
mpovy the qualitatively other; the viov is the aXXo, the 
numerically distinct. Let us bring this difference to bear on 
the interpretation of Acts xvii. 21. St. Luke describes the 
Athenians there as spending their leisure, and all their life 
was leisure, * vacation,* to adopt Fuller's pun, * being their 
whole vocation,' in the market-place, 17 A-eyctv 17 dicouctv n Kat- 
vorcpov. We might perhaps have expected beforehand he 
would have written n vcwrcpov, and this expectation seems the 
more warranted when we find Demosthenes long before pour- 
traying these same Athenians as haunting the market-place 
with this same object and aim — he using this latter word. 
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irvvOavofityoi Kara rrfv dyopav €t tl Xiyerai vedin-epov, ElsewherOi 
however, he changes his word and describes them as St. Luke 
has done, demanding one of another {Philip, i. 48), XeyeraC 
TL KOLwov ; But the meaning of the two passages is not exactly 
identical. The vcoirepov of the first afiirms that it is ever the 
latest news which they seek, ' nova statim sordebant, noviora 
quserebantur,' as Bengel on Acts xvii. 21 has it ; the Kaivov of 
the second implies that it is something not only new, but suf- 
ficiently diverse from what had gone before to stimulate a 
jaded and languid curiosity. 

If we pursue these words into their derivatives and com- 
pounds, the same distinction will come yet more clearly out. 
Thus VC07T/S (1 Tim. iv. 12 ; cf. Ps. cii. [LXX.] 5 : avaKaiVKrOrj' 
o-erai ws aerov -^ veon)^ o-ot) is youth : Katvorrf^ (Bom. vL 4) is 
newness or novelty ; vcoctSiJs, of youthful appearance ; Katvo- 
ctSi79, of novel unusual appearance; veoXoyCa (had such a 
word existed) would have been, a younger growth of words as 
distinguished from the old stock of the language, or, as we 
say, * neologies ' ; /caivoXoyio, which does exist in the later 
Greek, a novel anomalous invention of words, constructed on 
different laws from those which the language had recognized 
hitherto; ^iXoveos, a lover of youth (Lucian, Amor. 24); 
<^i\oKaivos, a lover of novelty (Plutarch, De Mus, 12). 

There is a passage in Polybius (v. 76. 4), as there are 
many elsewhere (-ZEschylus, Pers. 665 ; Euripides, Med. 76, 78 ; 
and Clement of Alexandria, PcBdag. i. 5. 14, 20, will furnish 
such), in which the words occur together, or in closest 
sequence ; but neither in this are they employed as a mere 
rhetorical accumulation : each has its own special significance. 
Belating a stratagem whereby the town of Selge was very 
nearly surprised and taken, Polybius remarks that, notwith- 
stancUng the many cities which have evidently been lost 
through a similar device, we are, in some way or other, still 
new and young in regard of such like deceits (xatvot rives aiel 
Koi viol trpos ras rotavras wirarwi Trc^vxaficv), ready therefore to 
be deceived by them over again. Here Kaivoi is an epithet ap- 
plied to men on the ground of their rawness and inexperience, 
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vioi on that of their youth. It is true that these two, in- 
experience . and youth, go often hand and hand ; thus vco? 
and ttTTct/oos are jomed by Plutarch {De Beet Bat. Aud. 17) ; 
but this is not of necessity. An old man may be raw and 
unpractised in the affairs of the world, therefore Katvos : there 
have been many young men, vioi in respect of age, who were 
well skilled and exercised in these. 

Apply the distinction here drawn, and it will be manifest 
that the same man, the same wine, the same covenant, may 
have both these epithets applied to them, and yet different 
meanings may be, and will have been intended to be, con- 
veyed, as the one was used, or the other. Take, for example, 
the vcos avOpamoi of Col. iii. 10, and the Katies av^/oanros of 
Ephes. ii. 15. Contemplate under aspects of time that 
mighty transformation which has found and is still finding 
place in the man who has become obedient to the truth, and 
you will call him subsequently to this change, vcos avOpmiro^. 
The old man in him, and it well deserves this name, for it 
dates as far back as Adam, has died ; a new man has been 
bom, who therefore is fitly so called. But contemplate again, 
and not now under aspects of time, hut of quahty and condi- 
tion, the same mighty transformation ; behold the man who, 
through long commerce with the world, inveterate habits of 
sinning, had grown outworn and old, casting off the former 
conversation, as the snake its shrivelled skin, coming forth 
'^ a new creature " (Kaii^ fcrib-is), from his heavenly Maker's 
hands, with a ^n/cv/ia icatvov given to him (Ezek. xi. 19), and 
you have here the Katvos av^/xmros, one prepared to walk ' in 
newness of life ' (cv KaLvorrjrt ^wiys, Eom. vi. 4) through the 
dva*catv(oo-ts of the Spirit (Tit. iii. 6) ; in the words of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, 16, iyeyofxeOa Kaivot, ttoAxv i$ o,p)(rjs ktl^O' 
fievoL Often as the words in this application would be inter- 
changeable, yet this is not always so. When, for example, 
Clement of Alexandria (Peed. i. 6) says of those that are 
Christ's, xph 7^ clvai /catvovs A6yov Kaivov /icrctXi/^oras, all 
will feel how impossible it would be to substitute vcow or vcov 
here. Or take the verbs dvavcovv (Ephes. iv. 23), and ava- 

p 
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Koxvovv (Col. iii. 10). We all have need dvavcow-^at, and we have 
need dvafcaivovo-^ou as well. It is, indeed, the same marvel- 
lous and mysterious process, to he brought ahout hj the same 
almighty Agent ; but the same regarded from different points 
of view ; dvavcovo-^at, to he made young again ; avuKaivova-Oca^ 
dva/caivtjco-^at, to ^he made new again. That Chrysostom 
realized the distinotion between the words, and indeed so 
realized it that he drew a separate exhortation from each, the 
following passages, placed side by side, will very remarkably 
prove. This first (in Ep. adEphes. Horn. 13) : dvav€owrO€ Si, 

<l>rja'Ly T<3 TTVCVfiaTL TOV VOO^ VfJLOjy .... TO 8€ dvaV€OVa'$(LL COTtV 

orav avTO to ycyiy/oowcos dvav€a>Tat, dAAo c^ aXXov ywofievov, . . . 
*0 V€os hryypo^ cortv, 6 vcos pvrCBa ovk ej(€t, 6 vcos ov ir€pi<l>ep€Tax. 
The second is in Ep. ad Bom. Horn. 20 : owep iirl twv oIklQ>v 
iroLOVfjLev, TraXaLOvfiivas avroi? act SiopOovvreSf tovto koI iirl (ravTov 
TToUi. ''HfJXLpT€S arjii€pov ; «raA,(ua)(rds cov r^v ilrvxfv ; /irj diro- 
yvw?, firjSk avair€<rjy$, oAA' avaKaCvKrov avrrfv fi€ravoL<jf.. 

The same holds good in other instances quoted above. 
New wine may be characterized as vcos or icatvds, but from 
different points of view. As veo9, it is tacitly set over against 
the vintage of past years : as Kaivos, we may assume it austere 
and strong, in contrast with that which is xp^ords, sweet and 
mellow through age (Luke v. 89). So, too, the Covenant of 
which Christ is the Mediator is a Sui&i^Krf vca, as compared 
with the Mosaic, confirmed nearly two thousand years before 
(Heb. xii. 24) ; it is a hudOrjicq Kaivri, as compared with the 
same, effete with age, and with all vigour, energy, and 
quickening power gone from it (Heb. viii. 18 ; compare 
Marriott's Etp^yviKct, part ii. pp. 111-116, 170). 

A Latin grammarian, drawing the distinction between 
* recens ' and * novus,' has said, * Becens ad tempus, novum 
ad rem refertur ; ' and compare Doderlein, Lot, Syn, vol. iv. 
p. 64. Substituting vcos and icatvds, we might say, * vios ad 
tempuSf Kaivos ad rem refertur,' and should thus grasp in a 
few words, easily remembered, the distinction between them 
at its central point. ^ 

^ Lafaye (Diet, des Synonymes, p; 798) claims the same distinction 
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The notion of riot and exoess in wine is common to all these ; 
but this with differences, and offering for contemplation 
different points of view. 

M40rf, occurring in the N. T. at Luke xxi. 84 ; Bom. xiii. 
18 ; Gal. y. 21 ; and ttoto?, found only at 1 Pet. iv. 8, are dis- 
tinguishable as an abstract and a concrete. M40rf (stronger, 
and expressing a worse excess, than oivomtis, from which it is 
distinguished by Plutarch, De Garr. 4 ; Symp, iii. 1 ; cf. 
Philo, De Plant 88), defined by Clement of Alexandria 
(PcBdag, ii. 2. 26) ojcpdrov XPW^^ cr<l>6SpoT€paf is drunkenness 
(Joel i. 5 ; Ezek. xxxix. 19) ; ttotos (=cva)xta, Hesychius ; cf. 
Polybius, ii. 4. 6), the drinking bout, the banquet, the sym- 
posium, not of necessity excessive (Gen. xix. 8 ; 2 Sam. iii. 
20 ; Esth. tI. 14), but giving opportunity for excess (1 Sam. 
XXV. 86 ; Xenophon, Anab. vii. 8. 26 : IttcI vpovx^p^i 6 voros). 

The next word in this group, otvo<^A.vyta ( " excess of wine," 
A. v.), occurs in the N. T. only at 1 Pet. iv. 8 ; and never in 
the Septuagint ; but otvo<^Xvyciv, Deut. xxi. 20 ; Isai. Ivi. 22. 
It marks a step in advance of fi^Orf (Philo, De Ehriet, 8). 
The same writer {De Merc, Mer, 1) names otvo<^A.vyta among 
the vPp€Vi ttrxarax : compare Xenophon {(Econ. i. 22) : SovXoi 
Xixvcuovy Aayveuuv, oivo^A.vyia>v. In strict definition it is 
iTTiOvfua olvav dTrXrjaTO^ (Andronicus of Bhodes), dirXrjpwTos 
hruOv/jua, as Philo {Vit. Mos. iii. 22) calls it; the German 
* Trinksucht.' Commonly, however, it is used for a debauch ; 
no single word rendering it better than this ; being as it is 
an extravagant indulgence in potations long drawn out (see 
Basil, Horn, in Ebrios, 7), such as may induce permanent 
mischiefs on the body (Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 16) ; as did, 
for instance, that fatal debauch to which, adopting one of the 

for * nouveau ' ( «= ve6s)t and ' neuf ' ( = k<uv6s) : * Ce qui est nouveau 
vient de paraitre pour la premiere fois : ce qui est neuf yient d*dtre fait 
et n'a pas encore servi. Une invention est nouvelle, une expression 
neuve.* 

p2 
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reports current in antiquity, Arrian ascribes the death of 
Alexander the Great (vii. 24, 25). 

Ka>fu>9, in the N. T. found in the plural only, and rendered 
in our Version once 'rioting' (Bom. xiii. 13), and twice 
* revellings ' (Gal. v. 21 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8), may be said to unite in 
itself both those notions, namely, of riot and of revelry. It 
is the Latin ' comissatio,' which, as it hardly needs to 
observe, is connected with Kcofui^ctv, not with * comedo.' Thus, 
Kiofjuos Kol axTisyria (2 MaCC. vi. 4) ; ififrnvei^ kw/wi ^Wisd. xiv. 
23) ; iroTOL Kttl KiDfioi KoX OaXioi oKcapoi (Plutarch, Pyrrh. 16) ; 
cf. Philo, De Cher, 27, where we have a striking description 
of the other vices with which /ac^ and ica>/jioi are associated 
the most nearly. At the same time icufiosis often used of the 
company of revellers themselves ; always a festal company, 
but not of necessity riotous and drunken ; thus see Euripides, 
Akes, 816, 959. Still the word generally implies as much, 
being applied in a special sense to the troop of drunken 
revellers, * comissantium agmen ' (the troop of Furies in the 
Agamemnon, 1160, as drunk with blood, obtain this name), 
who at the late close of a revel, with garlands on their heads, 
and torches in their hands, ^ with shout and song' (fcco/ios kol 
/3od, Plutarch, Alex. 38), pass to the harlots' houses, or other- 
wise wander through the streets, with insult and wanton out- 
rage for every one whom they meet ; cf. Meineke, Fragm, 
Com. GrcBC, p. 617; the graphic description of such in 
Juvenal's third Satire, 278-301 ; and the indignant words of 
Milton : 

* when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine,* 

Plutarch {Alex, 37) characterizes as a KS>fios the mad drunken 

' loMcc 8' M K&nov fiaSl^fiv. 

ipcdyerou, 
ar4<pav6v y4 roi koX 8^8' ^X"^^ Topt^erai. 

Aristophanes, PluL 1040. 

' Theophylaot makes these songs themselves the K&fioif defining the 
word thas : r^ fitrh, /liOris K<d Sfiptws ^afiara. 
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march of Alexander and his army through Carmania, on the 
return fxom their Indian expedition. On possible, or rather 
on impossible etymologies of kw/jio?, see Pott, Etym. Forsch. 
2. 2. 661. 

KpafTrdXrj, the Latin ' crapula,' though with a more limited 
signification (17 x^«'"t»^ A*«^> Ammonius ; 17 «rt t^ fiiOy Svo-- 
apcoD/o-ts Koi arfSCa, Clement of Alexandria, Pcedag, ii. 2. 26), is 
another word whose derivation remains in obscurity. We 
have rendered it * surfeiting ' at Luke xxi. 84, the one occasion 
on which it occurs in the N. T. Li the Septuagint it is 
never found, but the verb KpcuiroXoM thrice (Ps. Ixxvii. 66 ; 
Isai. xxiv. 20 ; xxix. 9). ' Fulsomeness,' in the early sense of 
that word (see my Select Glossary of English WordSy s. v. 
' fulsome '), would express it very well, with only the draw- 
back that by ' fulsomeness ' is indicated the disgust and loath- 
ing from over-fulness 0! meat as well as of wine, while 
Kpaurdktf expresses only the latter. [Aristophanes compounds 
these two synonyms into the word KpanraXoK^aiJM^ (Ban. 217).] 

§ Ixii. icaTTT^Xcvo), 80X0(1). 

In two passages, standing very near to one another, St. Paul 
claims for himself that he is not '^ as many, which corrupt the 
word of God " (KaTn/Xcuovrcs, 2 Cor. ii. 17) ; and presently 
again he disclaims being of them who can be accused of 
" handling deceitfully " the same (SoXovktcs, iv. 2) ; neither 
word appearing again in the N. T. It is evident, not less 
from the context than from the character of the words them- 
selves, that the notions which they express must lie very near 
to another ; oftentimes it is asserted or assumed that they are 
absolutely identical, as by all translators who have only one 
rendering for both ; by the Vulgate, for instance, which has 
* adulterantes ' in both places ; by Chrysostom, who explains 
KawrjXeveLv as = voOevciv, Yet this is a mistake. On nearer 
examination, it will be found that while KaTn/Xcvcti^ covers 
all that SoXovv does, it also covers something more; and 
this, whether in the literal sense, or in the transferred and 
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figurative, wherein it is used by St. Paul ; even as it is evi- 
dent that our own Translators, whether with any very clear 
insight into the distinotion between the words or not, did not 
acquiesce in the obliteration of all distinction between them. 

The history of Ka^n^Xevciv is not difficult to follow. The 
KairqXxys is properly the huckster or petty retail trader, as set 
over against the efivopos or merchant who sells his wares in 
the gross ; the two occurring together, Ecclus. xxvi. 29. Buti 
while the word would designate any such pedlar, the Kd.mjXo^ 
is predominantly the vendor in retail of ivine (Lucian, 
Hermot, 58). Exposed to many and strong temptations, 
into which it was only too easy for such to fall (Ecclus. 
xxvi. 29), as to mix their wine with water (Isai. i. 22), or 
otherwise to tamper with it, to sell it in short measure, these 
men so generally yielded to these temptations, that KaTn^Xos 
and icaTpyXcvetv, like * caupo * and * cauponari,* became words 
of contempt; KaTrqXcvuv being the making of any shameful 
traffic and gain as the icaTn^Xo? does (Plato, Bep. vii. 525 d ; 
Prolog. 818 d ; Becker, CharikleSf 1840, p. 256). But it will at 
once be evident that the BoXovv is only one part of the 
KairrjXevcLv, namely, the tampering with or sophisticating the 
wine by the admixture of alien matter, and does not suggest 
the fact that this is done with the purpose of making a dis- 
graceful gain thereby. Nay, it might be urged that it only 
expresses partially the tampering itself, as the following 
extract from Lucian (Hermot, 59) would seem to say: ol 
<t>Lk6(ro<t}oi aTToSiSovrai ra /laOiqfJuaTa &air€p ol Ka'irrjXoi, Kepfwdfievot 
y€ ol iroXXoij Koi SoXiixravrcSj koI KaKOfi€TpovvT€S I for here the 
SoXovv is only one part of the deceitful handling by the KdinjXos 
of the wares which he sells. 

But whether this be worth urging or not, it is quite certain 
that, while in SoXovv there is no more than the simple 
falsifying, there is in Kair/jXeveiv the doing of this with the 
intention of making an unworthy gain thereby. Surely here 
is a moment in the sin of the false teachers, which St. Paul, 
in disclaiming the Ka^nyXeveiv, intended to disclaim for himself. 
He does in as many words most earnestly disclaim it in this 
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same Epistle (xii. 14 ; cf. Acts xx. 83) ; and this the more 
earnestly, seeing that it is continually noted in Scripture as a 
mark of false prophets and false apostles (for so does the 
meanest cleave to the highest, and untruthfulness in highest 
things expose to lowest temptations), that they, through 
oovetousness, make merchandise of souls ; thus by St. Paul 
himself, Tit. i. 11; Phil. iii. 19; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 8, 14, 16; 
Jude 11, 16; Ezek. xiii. 19; and see Ignatius (the longer 
recension), where, no doubt with a reference to this passage, 
and showing how the writer understood it, the fialse teachers 
are denounced as xp^/^aroXatXaircs, as xpw"'«/*^opo*> tov 'Iiyo-ow 
iroiAovvTes, icat icaTnyXeuovrcs tov Xoyov rwi evayYeXiov, Surely 
we have here a difference which it is well worth our while not 
to pass by unobserved. The Galatian false teachers might un- 
doubtedly have been charged as 8oXoi5vT€s t6v Xoyov, mingling, 
as they did, vain human traditions with the pure word of 
the Gospel : building in hay, straw, and stubble with its silver, 
gold, and precious stones ; but there is nothing which would 
lead us to charge them as Ka9n;Xevovrc$ t6v Xjoyov rov ®€ovy as 
working this mischief which they did work for filthy lucre's 
sake (see Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 686). 

Bentley, in his Sermon on Popery {Works, voL iii. p. 242). 
strongly maintains the distinction which I have endeavoured 
to trace. '' Our English Translators," he says, '^ have not 
been very happy in their version of this passage [2 Cor. ii. 17] 
We are not, says the Apostle, icaTnyXcvoKrcs rbv \6yov tov 0€ov, 
which our Translators have rendered, ' we do not corrupt,' or 
(as in the margin) ' deal deceitfully with,' ' the word of God. 
They were led to this by the parallel place, c. iv. of this 
Epistle, ver. 2, * not walking in craftiness,' firjSk SoXovvrcs rov 
Xoyov TOV ®€ov, * nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; • 
they took icaTn/Xcvovrcs and SoXovktcs in the same adequate 
notion, as the vulgar Latin had done before them, which 
expresses both by the same word, aduUerantes verbum Dei ; 
and so, likewise, Hesychius makes them synonyms, cKicaTn/Xcvctv, 
hokovv. ^oXxyvv, indeed, is fitly rendered * adulterare ' ; so SoXow 
TOV xP^o-ov, TOV oTvov, to adultcratc gold or wine, by mixing 
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worse ingredieiitB with the metal or liquor. And our Trans- 
lators had done well if they had rendered the latter passage, 
not adulterating, not sophisticating the word. But xam/Aevovrc? 
in our text has a complex idea and a wider signification ; 
KaTrqXtviiv always comprehends 8oXovv, but hokovv never 
extends to Ka7n7Xev€iv, which, besides the sense of adulterating, 
has an additional notion of unjust lucre, gain, profit, ad- 
vantage. This is plain from the word icam/Xos, a calling 
always in&mous for avarice and knavery: 'perfidus hie 
caupo,' says the poet, as a general character. Thence 
fcaTn/Xcvctv, by an easy and natural metaphor, was diverted to 
other expressions where cheating and lucre were signified: 
Ka7n7Acvctv rov Xoyov, says the Apostle here, and the ancient 
Greeks, KaTrqXcvtw Ta9 Sticas, T7V tlpvprqvy rrp^ cro<tMiy, ra fuaBi^fmra, 
to corrupt and sell justice, to barter a negociation of peace, to 
prostitute learning and philosophy for gain. Cheating, we see, 
and adulterating is part of the notion of Kam/Xcvctv, but the 
essential of it is sordid lucre. 80 ' cauponari ' in the well- 
known passage of Ennius, where Pyrrhus refuses to treat for 
the ransom for his captives, and restores them gratis : 

' Non mi anrom posoo, nee mi pretinm dederitis, 
Nono auponanti bellmn, sed belligeranti.' 

And SO the Fathers expound this place. . . . 80 that, in short, 
what St. Paul says, KaTrrfXeiovrts rbv \oyor, might be expressed 
in one classic word — Xoyifivopoi or XoyoTrparoi,^ where the idea 
of gain and profit is tiie chief pajrt of the signification. 
Wherefore, ix> do justice to our text, we must not stop lamely 
with our Translators, ' corrupters of the word of God ; ' but 
add to it as its plenary notion, ' corrupters of the word of God 
for filthy lucre.' " 

If what has been just said is correct, it will follow that 
' deceitfully handling ' would be a more accurate, though itself 
not a perfectly adequate, rendering of Kam/XcvoKrcs, and ' who 
corrupt ' of 8oXovvre9, than the converse of this, which our 
Version actually offers. 

* So Xo7oir«Xai in Fhilo, C<Mg, Erud. Qrat 10. 
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§ Ixiii. ayaOtixrvvrf^ yp-qaTorrf^, 

'AyaOiMTvvrf is One of many words with which revealed religion 
has enriched the later language of Greece. It occurs nowhere 
else but in the Greek translations of the 0. T. (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 16 ; Nehem. ix. 26 ; Eccles. ix. 18), in the N. T., and 
in writings directly dependent upon these. The grammarians, 
indeed, at no time acknowledged, or gave to it or to dyaOorrf^ 
the stamp of allowance, demanding that xp^ototits, which, as 
we shall see, is not absolutely identical with it, should be 
always employed in its stead (Lobeck, PathoL Serm. Orac. 
p. 287). In the N. T. we meet with dya^oxrvn; four times, 
always in the writings of St. Paul (Bom. xy. 14 ; Gal. v. 22 ; 
Ephes. y. 9; 2 Thess. i. 11); being invariably rendered 
' goodness ' in our Version. We sometimes feel the want of 
some word more special and definite, as at Gal. y. 22, where 
&ya$wTvvri makes one of a long list of Christian virtues or 
graces, and must mean some single and separate grace, while 
< goodness ' seems to embrace all. To explain it there, as 
does Phavorinus, 17 awrjfyrurfihrtj dpcTT/, is little satisfactory; 
however true it may be that it is sometimes^ as at Ps. li. 
[LXX] 6, set over against KaKta, and obtains this larger 
meaning. With all this it is hard to suggest any other 
rendering ; even as, no doubt, it is harder to seize the central 
force of ayaBiofrvvq than of "XP^fTTomi^j this difficulty mainly 
arising from the fact that we have no helping passages in the 
classical literature of Greece ; for, however these can never be 
admitted to give the absolute law to the meaning of words in 
Scripture, we at once feel a loss, when such are wanting 
altogether. It will be well, therefore, to consider xP'V^^^ 
first, and when it is seen what domain of meaning is occupied 
by it, we may then better judge what remains for ayaOnxrvvrf. 
Xfyrfororrj^, a beautiful word, as it is the expression of 
a beautiful grace (cf. XPW^^^^*^ Ecclus. xxxvii. 11), like 
ayaOuxrvvTi, occurs in the N. T. only in the writings of St. 
Paul, being by him joined to <^i\av^po>7ria (Tit. iii. 4 ; of. 
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Luoian, Timon^ 8 ; Plutarch, Demet, 50) ; to fmKpoOvfua and 
dvoxi (Rom. ii. 4) ; and opposed to oTrorofua (Rom. xi. 22). 
The A. V. renders it * good ' (Rom. iii. 12) ; * kindness * (2 Cor. 
vi. 6 ; Ephes. ii. 7 ; Col. iii. 12 ; Tit. iii. 4) ; * gentleness ' (Gal. 
V. 22). The Rheims, which has for it * benignity/ a great 
improvement on * gentleness ' (Gal. v. 22), * sweetness ' (2 Cor. 
vi. 6), has seized more successfully the central notion of the 
word. It is explained in the Definitions which go under 
Plato's name (412 e), t^Sovs aTrXaarCa fier tvXoyurruis : by 
Phavorinus, evo-TrXayx*'^ V '"'P^ ''■^^ TTcXas crwSiadco-is, to avrov 
a»s oiKcia l^urirovovfievrf. It is joined by Clement of Rome with 
cXcos (Cor. 9); by Plutarch with cv/xei^cia (De Cap, exinim, Util. 
9) ; with yXvKvOvfua (De Soler* Anim, 88) ; with airXorrfq and 
fi€yaXo<l>po(rvvrj (Qalba, 22) ; by Lucian with oTktos (Timon, 8) ; 
as x^oTos with <^iXav^/><i)iro9 (Plutarch, Symp, i. 1. 4). It is 
grouped by Philo with cifdv/ua, rjfjuep&nf^, ^lonys (De Merc. 
Mer. 8). Josephus, speaking of the xp^arorrf^ of Isaac {AntL 
i. 18. 8), displays a fine insight into the ethical character of 
the patriarch ; see Gen. xxvi. 20-22. 

Calvin has quite too superficial a view of "xpfwrorq^y when, 
conunenting on Col. iii. 12, he writes : ' Comitatem — sic enim 
vertere libuit xpV^^oTTjra qu& nos reddimus amabiles. Man- 
suetudo [irpatrrjil^ qu8B sequitur, latius patet quam comitas^ 
nam ilia prsBcipue est in yultu ao sermone, hsBC etiam in 
affectu interiore.' So &r from being this mere grace of word 
and countenance, it is one pervading and penetrating the 
whole nature, mellowing there all which would have been 
harsh and austere; thus wine is xi^i^crros, which has been 
mellowed with age (Luke v. 89) ; Christ's yoke is xp^otos, as 
having nothing harsh or galling about it (Matt. xi. 80). On 
the distinction between it and ayaOuKrvvq Cocceius (on Gal. v. 
22), quoting Tit. iii. 4, where XPV^'^^ occurs, goes on to 
say : ' Ex quo exemplo patet per banc vocem significari 
quandam liberalitatem et studium benefaoiendi. Per alteram 
autem [ayaOaxrvvri] possumus intelligere comitatem, suavi- 
tatem morum, concinnitatem, gravitatem morum, et omnem 
amabilitatem cum decoro et dignitate oonjunctam.' Yet 
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• neither does this seem to me to have exactly hit the mark. 
If the words are at all set over against one another, the 
' suavitas ' belongs to the ^xprioTOTyi^ rather than to the ayaOm- 
avvYf. More germane to the matter is what Jerome has said. 
Indeed I know nothing so well said elsewhere {in Ep. ad Gal. 
V. 22) : ' Bendgnita>s sive suavitas, quia apud GrsBcos -xptitTro" 
rri^ utrumque sonat, virtus est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et 
omnium bonorum apta consortio ; invitans ad f amiliaritatem 
sui, dulcis alloquio, moribus temperata. Denique et banc 
Stoici ita definiunt: Benignitas est virtus spontead bene- 
faciendum exposita. Non multum bonitas [ayajSaxrvvrj] a 
benignitate diversa est; quia et ipsa ad beuefaciendum 
videtur exposita. Sed in eo differt; quia potest bonitas 
esse tristior, et fronte severis moribus irrugat^, bene quidem 
facere et prsestare quod poscitur : non tamen suavis esse con- 
sortio, et susL cunctos invitare dulcedine. Hanc quoque 
sectatores Zenonis ita definiunt: Bonitas est virtus quss 
prodest, sive, virtus ex qu& oritur utilitas ; aut, virtus propter 
semetipsam ; aut, affectus qui fons sit utilitatum.' . With this 
agrees in the main the distinction which St. Basil draws 
{Beg. Brev. Tract, 214) : irXarurcpav olfjML ctvat t^ x/"7<"'^'"?^**» 
€15 €v€py€(riav rS)V otto)? Sj/ttotovv i'mSeofievtov ravnj^ ' a-wrjyfiarrjv 
8c fwXkov TTiv dyaOtocruirqVf kcu rots rrj^ SiKouxrvvrf^ Xdyots iv rats 
cvcpyco-Mws (Tvyxpcoftooyv. Lightfoot, on Gal. V. 22, finds more 
activity in the dya6w<Tvvrj than in the XPV^^^''^ ' * ^^^7 are 
distinguished from one another as the ^$09 from the Mpytia : 
XP^yoTonys is potential dyaOfntrvvyj^ ayaOoxrvvrj is energizing 
Xfrnfrrorrjs. 

A man might display his ayaOaxrvvrf, his zeal for goodness 
and truth, in rebuking, correcting, chastising. Christ was 
not working otherwise than in the spirit of this grace when 
He drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple (Matt. xxi. 
18) ; or when He uttered all those terrible words against the 
Scribes and Pharisees (Matt, xxiii.) ; but we could not say 
that his xW"^<>^5 was shown in these acts of a righteous 
indignation. This was rather displayed in his reception of 
the penitent woman (Luke vii. 37-50 ; cf. Ps. xxiv. 7, 8) ; as 
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in all other his gracious dealings with the children of men. 
Thus we might speak, — the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 22) 
do speak, — of the x/w?crTon75 rrjq dya^(i>(rvn79 of God, but scarcely 
of the converse. This x/^W^^^n^ ^as so predominantly the 
character of Christ's ministry, that it is nothing wonderful 
to learn from TertuUian (Apol. 8), how ' Ghristus ' became 
' Chrestus,' and ' Christiani ' ' Ghrestiani ' on the lips of the 
heathen — ^with that undertone, it is true, of contempt, which 
the world feels, and . soon learns to express in words, for a 
goodness which to it seems to have only the harmlessless of 
the dove, and nothing of the wisdom of the serpent. Such a 
contempt, indeed, it is justified in entertaining for a goodness 
which has no edge, no sharpness in it, no righteous indig- 
nation against sin, nor willingness to punish it. That 
what was called xpvarorrjs, still retaining this honourable 
name, did sometimes degenerate into this, and end with 
being no goodness at all, we have evidence in a striking 
fragment of Menander (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Orac. p. 
982) : 

^ vvv vir6 rtvwv "XJifHirririis Ka\ov/A4irn 
fiedfJKe rhv Z\ov eis voyriplqw fiioy * 
ov^fls yhp hZiKQiv rvyx^vti rtfiuplas. 



§ Ixiv. StKTVOV, afiif>Lp\rfaTpov, a-ayqvrf. 

Cub English word ' net ' will, in a general way, cover all 
these three, which yet are capable of a more accurate dis- 
crimination one from the other. 

Aiicrvov (='rete,' 'retia'), from the old Succtv, to cast, 
which appears again in 8uricos, a quoit, is the more general 
name for all nets, and would include the hunting net, and 
the net with which birds are taken (Prov. i. 17), as well as 
the fishing, although used only of the latter in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 20 ; John xxi. 6). It is often in the Septuagint 
employed in that figurative sense in which St. Paul uses 
Trayts (Bom. xi. 9 ; 1 Tim. ill. 7), and is indeed associated 
with it (Job xviii, 8 ; Prov. xxix. 6). 
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*A/i<l>ip\rf€rTpov and a-ayrjvrj are varieties of fishing nets ; 
they are named together, Hab. i. 15 ; and in Plutarch (De 
Soler, Anim, 26), who joins ypliro^ with a-ayqvrj, vwoxn with 
afxxf^CpXricrrpov, *AfjL<l>Lp\r)€rrpov — found only in the N. T, at 
Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; cf. Eccl. ix. 12; Ps. cxl. 10 
(d/>L<^t)SoXiy, Oppian) — is the casting net, 'jaculum,* i.e. *rete 
jaculum ' (Ovid, Art, Am, i. 763), or * funda * (Virgil, Georg, 
i, 141), which, when skilfully cast from over the shoulder by 
one standing on the shore or in a boat, spreads out into a 
circle (a/x<)^i^aAAcTai) as it falls upon the water, and then 
sinking swiftly by the weight of the leads attached to it, 
encloses whatever is below it. Its circular, bell-like shape 
adapted it to the office of a mosquito net, to which, as 
Herodotus (ii. 95) tells us, the Egyptian fishermen turned 
it ; but see Blakesley, Herodotus, in he. The garment in 
whose deadly folds Clytemnestra entangles Agamemnon is 
called dfi<l>LfiXr)(rTpov (^schylus, Agamem, 1353; Choeph, 
490; cf. Euripides, Helen, 1088); so, too, the fetter with 
which Prometheus is fastened to his rock (-^schylus, From, 
Vinct, 81) ; and the envenomed garment which Deianira gives 
to Hercules (Sophocles, Track, 1052). 

Say^n; — found in the N. T. only at Matt. xiii. 47 ; cf. 
Isai. xix. 8 ; Ezek. xxvi. 5 (from o-arro), o-eVaya, * onero) — is 
the long-drawn net, or sweep-net (* vasta sagena ' Manilius 
calls it), the ends of which being carried out in boats so as to 
include a large extent of open sea, are then drawn together, 
and all which they contain enclosed and taken. It is ren> 
dered * sagena ' in the Vulgate, whence * seine,* or * sean,' the 
name of this net in Cornwall, on whose coasts it is much in 
use. In classical Latin it is called * everriculum * (Cicero, 
playing upon Verres' name, calls him, * everriculum in pro- 
vincia '), from its sweeping the bottom of the sea. From the 
fact that it was thus a vavaypov or take-all (Homer, II, v. 
487), the Greeks gave the name of o-ayiyvcvW to a device by 
which the Persians were reported to have cleared a con- 
quered island of its inhabitants (Herodotus, iii. 149 ; vi. 31 ; 
Plato, Legg, iii. 698 d\ curiously enough, the same device 
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being actually tried, but with very indifferent success, in Tas- 
mania not many years ago; see Bonwick's Last of the 
Tasmanicms, Virgil in two lines describes the fishing by the 
aid first of the dfjL<f>ifi\rj<rrpov and then of the a-ayqvrf {Georg. 
i. 1.41) : 

* Atque alins latum fundA jam verberat amnem 
Alta petens, pelagoque alias trahit humida lina.' 

It will be seen that an evident fitness suggested the use 
of crayjvrj in a parable (Matt. ziii. 47) wherein our Lord is 
setting forth the wide reach, and all-embracing character, of 
his future kingdom. Neither &fi<l>Lp\rjaTpovy nor yet SCktvov 
which might have meant no more than dfi<l>t/3\r)crrpov, would 
have suited at all so well. 

§ lxv. XvTTCO/Aat, TTCv^eo), tf/aiyi^ca), Koirrofiai, 

In all these words thei^e is the sense of grief, or the utterance 
of grief ; but the sense of grief in different degrees of intensity, 
the utterance of it in different forms of manifestation. 

AvTTcto-^at (Matt. xiv. 9 ; 1 Pet. i. 6) is not a special but a 
most general word, embracing the most various forms of grief, 
being opposed to x^^P^^^ (Aristotle, Bhet, i. 2 ; Sophocles, 
Ajax^ 665) ; as Xvirq to xtipa (John xvi. 20 ; Xenophon, Hell. 
vii. 1. 82) ; or to lySony (Plato, Legg. v. 788). This Xwiy, un- 
like the grief which the three following words express, a man 
niay so entertain in the deep of his heart, that there shall be 
no outward manifestation of it, unless he himself be pleased 
to reveal it (Bom. ix. 2). 

Not so the vcv^eiv, which is stronger, being not merely 
*dolere ' or ' angi,' but * lugere,' and like this last, properly 
and primarily (Cicero, Tiisc. i. 18 ; iv. 8 : ' luctus, SBgritudo 
ex ejus, qui carus fuerit, interitu acerbo ') to lament for the 
dead ; ir€vBciv viicvv (Homer, II, xix. 226) ; tovs dvoXioXora^ 
(Xenophon, HelL ii. 2. 8) ; then any other passionate lament- 
ing (Sophocles, (Ed. Bex, 1296; Gen. xxxvii. 84; vevOos 
being in foct a form of ^ra^os (see Plutarch, Cons, ad AjpoL 
22) ; to grieve with a grief which so takes possession of the 
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whole being that it cannot be hid ; cf. Spanheim {Dub.Evang. 
81) : ' vcv^civ enim apud Hellenistas respondit verbis nss 
icXcuctv, OfirfV€LVi et h'*^'*^ oXoXv^civ, adeoque non tantum 
denotat luctum conceptum intus, sed et expressum foris.' 
According to Chrysostom {in loco) the ttcv^ovktcs of Matt. 
V. 4 are ol fier^ cTrtrao-cdis hnrovfievoi, those who SO grieve that 
their grief manifests itself externally. Thus we find ircvOeiv 
often joined with KXaCciv (2 Sam. xix. 1 ; Mark xvi. 10 ; Jam. 
iv. 9 ; Rev. XViii. 16) ; so vevStov kol cncvOpiaird^oyVy Ps. xxxiv. 
14. Gregory of Nyssa (Suicer, Thes, s. v. irh/Boi) gives it 
more generally, irivBo^ lari (ncvSpanr^ 8ia^€(ri9 T^s ^XT*y €7ri 
(rrepija-cL rivos rS>v KarajSvfuoiV awitrrafiifirj : but he was not 
distinguishing synonyms, and not therefore careful to draw 
out finer distinctions. 

©piyvciv, joined with oSvpeo-Sax (Plutarch, ^JDe Prof, Virt, 5), 
with Karoucret/oetv (Cons. ad Apoll, 11) is to bewail, to make a 
Oprjvosy a * nenia ' or dirge over the dead, which may be mere 
wailing or lamentation (Sprjvos koi K\av6fw^, Matt. ii. 18), 
breaking out in unstudied words — the Irish wake is such a 
Oprjvo^ — or it may take the more elaborate form of a poem. 
That beautiful lamentation which David composed over Saul 
and Jonathan is introduced in the Septuagint with these 
words, iOpr/jvrja-c Aa/9i8 rov Oprjvov rovrov, k.t,\, (2 Sam. i. 17), 
and the sublime dirge over Tyre is called a Sprjvo^ (Ezek. 
xxvi. 17 ; cf . Rev. xviii. 11 ; 2 Chron, xxxv. 26 ; Amos viii. 10). 

We have finally to deal with /cowrco-^ai (Matt. xxiv. 80 ; 
Luke xxiii. 27 ; Rev. i. 7). This being first to strike, is then 
that act which most commonly went along with the OprjvcLv, 
to strike the bosom, or beat the breast, as an outward sign of 
inward grief (Luke xviii. 18) ; so kottcto^ (Acts viii. 2) is Op^vo^ 
fi€Ta \l/6<l>ov x<(p<dv (Hesychius), and, as is the case with Trev^ctv, 
oftenest in token of grief for the dead (Gen. xxiii. 2 ; 2 Kin. 
iii. 81). It is the Latin 'plangere' (*laniataque pectora 
plangens,' Ovid, Metam. vi 248 ; cf. Sophocles, Ajax, 616- 
617), which is connected with *plaga' and ttX^o-o-co. Plu- 
tarch {Cons, ad Ux, 4) joins 6\o<l>vpcr€K and KoireroC (cf. Fah, 
Max. 17 : Koirerol yvvaLK€LOL) as two of the more violent 
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of, to miss, was formed (see Xenophon, Gyrojp. i. 6. 86), has 
found more favour (see a long note by Fritzsohe, on Rom. v. 12, 
with excellent philology and execrable theology). Only this 
much is plain, that when sin is contemplated as dfia/irta, it is 
regarded as a failing and missing the true end and scope 
of our lives, which is God; 17 rov ayaOov dTroTrroKrw, as 
CEcumenius : 17 rov dyaOov d7ro7^;(ia, and afiapTdv€Lv an 3,(rK<yira 
TO$€V€LVy as Suidas ; ^ rov koXov iKxpowi^, ctTc Tov Kara ^v<rtv, 
€tT€ TOV Kara vofjuovy as another. We may compare the 
German ' fehlen.' 

It is a matter of course that with slighter apprehensions 
of sin, and of the evil of sin, there must go hand in hand a 
slighter ethical significance in the words used to express sin. 
It is therefore nothing wonderful that afiaprCa and dfiaprdveLv 
should nowhere in classical Greek obtain that depth of meaning 
which in revealed religion they have acquired. The words run 
the same course which all words ultimately taken up into 
ethical terminology seem inevitably to run. Employed first 
about things natural, they are then transferred to things 
moral or spiritual, according to that an&logy between those 
and these, which the human mind so delights to trace. Thus 
dfiaprdveiv signifies, when we meet it first, to miss a mark, 
being exactly opposed to rvxetv. So a hundred times in Homer 
the warrior is said d/jui/>rdveiv, who hurls his spear, but fails 
to strike his foe (e.g. B. iv. 491) ; so rwv 68wv d/ioftrdveiv 
(Thucydides, iii. 98. 2) is to miss one's way. The next advance 
is the transfer of the word to things intellectual. The poet 
d/ioprdi/ci, who selects a subject which it is impossible to treat 
poetically, or who seeks to attain results which he beyond the 
limits of his art (Aristotle, Poet. 8 and 25) ; so we have 80^9 
d/JLOfyrui (ThucydideS, i. 81) ; yvwfirf^ dfidfynjfia (ii. 66). It is 
constantly set over against opOorrj^ (Plato, Legg. i. 627 d ; 
ii. 668 c ; Aristotle, Poet. 25). So far from having any ethical 
significance of necessity attaching to it, Aristotle sometimes 
withdraws it, almost, if not altogether, from the region of 
right and wrong {Eth. Nic. v. 8. 7). The dfiapria is a mistake, 
a, fearful one it may be, like that of (Edipus, but nothing more 

Q 
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{PoeU 18; of. Euripides, HippolyttiSf 1426). Elsewhere, 
however, it has as much of the meaning of our ' sin,' as any 
word, employed in heathen ethics, could possess ; thus Plato, 
PhcBdo, 118 e ; Bep. ii. 866 a ; Xenophon, Cyrop. v. 4. 19. 

'Afidprrffjua differs from a/taprai, in that dfULpria is sin in the 
abstract as well as the concrete ; or again, the act of sinning 
no less than the sin which is actually sinned, 'peccatio' 
(A. Gellius, xiii. 20. 19) no less than * peccatum ' ; while 
afidpTrjfm (it Only occurs Mark iii. 28 ; iv. 12 ; Rom. iii. 25 ; 
1 Cor. vi. 18) is never sin regarded as sinfulness, or as the act 
of sinning, but only sin contemplated in its separate out- 
comings and deeds of disobedience to a divine law ; being in 
the Greek schools opposed to KaropOtofui,^ There is the same 
difference between avofxia and avofir^/m (which last is not in the 
N. T. ; but 1 Sam. xxv. 28 ; Ezek. xvi. 49), ao-c^cta and aa-i/Srjfia 
(not in the N. T. ; but Lev. xviii. 17), dSucLa and dBCtajfjia 
(Acts xviii. 14). This is brought out by Aristotle {Ethic. 
Nic. V. 7. 7), who sets over against one another a^ucov 
(=dS(Kia) and aBiKrj/xa in these words : Sui<f>€p€i to dSiKr^fia koI 

TO dSlKOV, "ASlKOV /l€V JOp €(TTt tQ <f>V(T€ly ^ TO^Ct* TO aVTO Sc 

TovTo, orav 'TpaxOy, aJBLtajfjui iarru Compare an instructive 
passage in Xenophon {M^m, ii. 2. 8) : al ttoXcis iirl rots fieyia^oLs 
dSiKT] fiacTL ^rffuav OdvaTOV ireiroirjKaxTiv^ a>9 ovk &v fjuet^ovo^ KaKov 
<f>6fiio Trp/ dhiKiav irava-ovTc^, On the distinction between d/wpTLa 
and dfrnprr^fioL, dStKiia and aSiKTjfioL, and other words of this group, 
there is a long discussion by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, 
ii. 15), but one not yielding much profit. 

'Ao-€^€ta, joined with dSticta (Xenophon, ApoL 24 ; Rom. 
i. 18) ; as da-efirj^ with aSwco?, with avoo-tos (Xenophon, Cyrop, 
viii. 8. 27), with dftaprwAds (1 Tim. i. 9; 1 Pet. iv. 18), 

1 When the FelagianSi in their controversy with the Catholic Church, 
claimed Chrysostom as siding with them on the subject of the moral 
condition of infants, Augustine {Con. Jul. Pelag. vi. 2) replied by 
quoting the exact words which Chrysostom had used, and showing that 
it was not ofxapria, or sin, but apjapr-fifion-a, the several acts and out- 
comings of sin, from which the Greek Father had pronounced infants to 
be free. Only in this sense were they partakers of the dva/iopTijo-jo of 
Chi 1st. 
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is positive and active irreligion, and this contemplated 
as a deliberate withholding from God of his dues of prayer 
and of service, a standing, so to speak, in battle array against 
Him. We have always rendered it- * ungodliness,* while the 
Bheims as constantly ' impiety,' and dcre^i;? ' impious,' neither 
of these words occurring anywhere in our English Bible. 
The dcrefiii^ and the 8i«cato9 are constantly set over against one 
another (thus Gen. xviii* 28), as the two who wage the great 
warfare between light and darkness, right and wrong, of which 
God has willed that this earth of ours should be the stage. 

UapoKoij is in the N. T. found only at Bom. v. 19 (where 
it is opposed to wraKfyijI) ; 2 Cor. x. 6 ; Heb. ii. 2. It is not in 
the Septuagint, but wapaxoveiv (in the N. T. only at Matt, 
xviii. 17) occurs several times there in the sense of to disobey 
(Esth. iii. 8, 8 ; Isai. Ixv. 12). Ilapaicoi; is in its strictest sense 
a failing to hear, or a hearing amiss ; the notion of active 
disobedience, which follows on this inattentive or careless 
hearing, being superinduced upon the word ; or, it may be, the 
sin being regarded as already committed in the failing to 
listen when God is speaking. Bengel (on Bom. v. 19) has a 
good note: ^irapd in wapaKorj perquam apposite deolarat 
rationem initii in lapsu Adami. QusBritur quomodo hominis 
jreoti intelleotus aut voluntas potuit detrimentum oapere aut 
noxamadmittere ? Besp. Intellectus et voluntas simul labavit 
per SifUXjeuiv: neque quicquam potest prius condpi, quam 
dficXeto, incuria, siout initium capiendsB urbis est vigiliarum 
remissio. Hanc incuriam significat wapaKo^, inobedientia.' 
It need hardly be observed how continually in the 0. T. dis- 
obedience is described as a refusing to hear (Jer. xi. 10; 
XXXV. 17) ; and it appears literally as such at Acts vii. 57. 
Joined with and following Trapd^aa-K at Heb. ii. 2, it would 
there imply, in the intention of the writer, that not merely 
every actual transgression, embodying itself in an outward 
act of disobedience, was punished, but every refusal to hear, 
even though it might not have asserted itself in such overt 
acts of disobedience. 

We have generally translated dvofiCa * iniquity ' (Matt. vii. 

q2 
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28; Bom. id. 19; Heb. x. 17); once' mirighteoiiflness* 
(2 Cor. id. 14), and once " transgression of the law " (1 John 
iii. 4). It is set over against huauMrvvri (2 Cor. yL 14 ; cL 
Xenophon, Mem. L 2. 24) ; joined with dvapxCa (Phkto, Rep, 
ix. 575 a), with drnXay/^ (Ps. Uy. [LXX] 10). While dvofw^ 
is once at least in the N. T. nsed negatively of a person 
without law, or to whom a law has not been given (1 Cor. ix. 
21 ; of. Plato, Politic, 802 e, Svofuo^ fiovapxia) ; thoagh else- 
where of the greatest enemy of all law, the Man of Sin, the 
lawless one (2 Thess. iL 8) ; dyo/ua is never there the condi- 
tion of one living without law, but always the condition or 
deed, of one who acts contrary to law : and so, of course, 
wapavofua, found Only at 2 Pet. ii. 16 ; of. Prov. x. 26, and 
Trapavoficti/, Acts xxiii. 8. It will follow that where there is 
no law (Bom. v. 18), there may be dfuxf>ria, a^ucta, but not 
At^ofua : being, as (Ecumenius defines it, ^ ircpl roy 0€t6v voyuov 
Tr\rjfifi€\€ia : as Fritzsche, ' legis contemtio aut morum licentia 
qui, lex violatur.' Thus the Gentiles, not having a law 
(Bom. ii. 14), might be charged with sin ; but they, sinning 
without law {dvofims^x^P'^^ vo^lov, Bom. ii. 12 ; iii. 21), could 
not be charged with Avofua. It is true, indeed, that, behind 
that law of Moses which they never had, there is another law, 
the original law and revelation of the righteousness of God, 
written on the hearts of all (Bom. ii. 14, 15) ; and, as this in 
no human heart is obliterated quite, all sin, even that of the 
darkest and most ignorant savage, must still in a secondary 
sense remain as Avofjua, a violation of this older, though 
partially obscured, law. Thus Origen {in Bom, iv. 5) : 
* Iniquitas sane a peccato banc habet dififerentiam, quod 
iniquitas in his dicitur qusB contra legem committuntur, undo 
et GraBcus sermo avofiiav appellat. Peccatum vero etiam illud 
dici potest, si contra quam natura docet, et conscientia arguit, 
delinquatur.* Of. Xenophon, Mem, iv. 4. 18, 19. 

It is the same with irapdfiaai^. There must be something 
to transgress, before there can be a transgression. There 
was sin between Adam and Moses, as was attested by the 
fact that there was death ; but those between the law given 
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in Paradise (Gen. ii. 16, 17) and the law given from Sinai, 
sinning indeed, yet did not sin *' after the similitude of 
Adam's transgression" (?rapaj8a<r€(i)9, Bom. v. 14). With 
law oame for the first time the possibility of the transgression 
of law (Rom. iv. 15) ; and exactly this transgression, or tres- 
pass, is irapd^aa-isj from wapafialveiVy ' transilire lineam ; ' the 
French * forfait * (* faire fors ' or ' hors '), some act which is 
excessive, enormous. Cicero {Parad. 8): 'Peocare est tan- 
quam transilire lineas;' compare the Homeric hrepfiaa-L'^, 
II. iii. 107, and often. In the constant language of St. Paul 
this Trapdfiaa-iSy as the transgression of a commandment dis- 
tinctly given, is more serious than afmfyria (Bom. ii. 28; 
1 Tim. ii. 14 ; cf. Heb. ii. 2 ; ix. 15). It is from this point 
of view, and indeed with reference to this very word, that 
Augustine draws often a distincuon between the ' peccator ' 
and the * prsBvaricator,' between ' peccatnm ' (d/xopna) and 
' prsBvaricatio ' (Trapa^ao-ts). Thus Enarr. in Ps, cxviii. ; 
Serm. 25^ * Omnis quidem prsBvaricator peccator est, quia 
peccat in lege, sed non omnis peccator prsBvaricator est, quia 
peccant aliqui sine lege. Ubi autem non est lex, nee prse- 
varicatio.' It will be seen that his Latin word introduces a 
new image, not now of overpassing a line, but of halting on 
unequal feet ; an image, however, which had quite faded 
from the word when he used it, his motive to employ it lying 
in the fact that the * prsBvaricator,' or collusive prosecutor, 
dealt unjustly with a law. He who, being under no express 
law, sins, is, in Augustine's language, ' peccator ' ; he who, 
having such a law, sins, is * prsBvaricator * (=7rapa^ar»79, 
Bom. ii. 25 ; Jam. ii. 9, a name constantly given by the Church 
Fathers to Julian the Apostate). Before the law came men 
might be the former ; after the law they could only be the 
latter. In the first there is implicit j in the second explicit, 
disobedience. 

We now arrive at irapdirrwfm, a word belonging altogether 
to the later Greek, and of rare occurrence there ; it is em- 
ployed by Longinus of literary faults {De SubL 86). Coc- 
ceius : * Si originem verbi spectemus, significat ea facta prse 
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quibns quis cadit et prostratus jacet, ut stare coram Deo et 
surgere non potest.' At Ephes. ii. 1, where TrapairrwfiaTa and 
dfmfiruu are found together, Jerome records with apparent 
assent a distinction between them ; that the former are sins 
suggested to the mind and partially entertained and welcomed 
there, and the latter the same embodied in actual deeds : ' Aiunt 
quod Trapairr^imra quasi initiA pecoatorum sint, quum cogitatio 
tacita subrepit, et ex aliqu^ parte conniventibus nobis ; necdum 
tamen nos impulit ad ruinam. Peccatum vero esse, quum 
quid opere consummatum pervenit ad finem.' This distinc- 
tion has no warrant. Only this much truth it may be allowed 
to have ; that, as sins of thought partake more of the nature 
of infirmity, and have less aggravation than the same sins 
consummated, embodied, that is, in act, so doubtless irapa- 
imafm is sometimes used when it is intended to designate sins 
not of the deepest dye and the worst enormity. One may 
trace this very clearly at Gal. vi. 1, our Translators no doubt 
meaning to indicate as much when they rendered it by * fault * ; 
and not obscurely, as it seems to me, at Bom. v. 15, 17, 18. 
Hapdwrta/m is used in the same way, as an error, a mistal^e in 
judgment, a blunder, by Polybius (ix. 10. 6) ; compare 
Ps. xviii. 18, 14, where it is contrasted with the d/iaprta 
fi€yd\rj : and for other examples see GremeTy Bihlisch-Theolog. 
Worterbuch, p. 501. To a certain feeling of this we may 
ascribe another inadequate distinction, — that, namely, of 
Augustine (Qu. ad Lev. 20), who will have irapdirrw/m to be 
the negative omission of good (' desertio boni,' or ' delictum '), 
as contrasted with d/Aaprto, the positive doing of evil (* perpe- 
tratio mali '). 

But this milder subaudition is very far from belonging 
always to the word (see Jeremy Taylor, Doctrine and Practice 
of Bepentance, iii. 8. 21). There is nothing of it at Ephes. ii. 1, 
** dead in trespasses (TrapaTrrw/Aoo-t) and sins." Uapdirrtofm is 
mortal sin, Ezek. xviii. 26 ; and the wapairea-elv of Heb. vi. 6 
is equivalent to the Ikovo-mos d/mfyrdveiv of x. 26, to the aTro- 
a-rrjvai diro ©coO ^(ovros of iii. 12 ; while any such extenuation 
of the force of the word is expressly excluded in a fragment 
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of Philo (vol. ii. p. 648, ed. Mang.), which very closely re- 
sembles these two passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and in which he distinctly calls it irapdirrta/ia, when a man, 
having reached an acknowledged pitch of godliness and 
virtue, falls back from, and out of this ; * he was lifted up 
to the height of heaven, and is fallen down to the deep of 
hell.' 

'Ayvor^fm oocuTS in the N. T. only at Heb. ix* 7 (see Tho- 
luck, On th Hebrews^ Appendix, p. 92), but also at Judith 
V. 20 ; 1 Mace. xiii. 89 ; Tob. iii. 8 ; and ayvota in the same 
sense of sin, Ps. xxiv. 7, and often ; and dyvoctv, to sin, at 
Eos. iv. 15 ; Ecclus. v. 15 ; Heb. v. 2. Sin is designated as 
an ayvoTjfm when it is desired to make excuses for it, so far as 
there is room for such, to regard it in the mildest possible 
light (see Acts iii. 17). There is always an element of ignor- 
ance in every human transgression, which constitutes it 
human and not devilish ; and which, while it does not iake 
Si'^SLji yet so far mitigates the sinfulness of it, as to render its 
forgiveness not indeed necessary, but possible. Thus com- 
pare the words of the Lord, " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do" (Luke xxiii. 84), with those of 
St. Paul, *< I obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly, in 
unbelief " (1 Tim. i. 18), where, as one has well said, * Der 
Ausdruck fasst Schuld und Entsohuldigung zusammen.' No 
sin of man, except perhaps the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which may for this reason be irremissible (Matt. xii. 82), is 
committed with a full and perfect recognition of the evil 
which is chosen as evil, and of the good which is forsaken as 
good. Compare the numerous passages in which Plato 
identifies vice with ignorance, and even pronounces that no 
man is voluntarily evil ; ovBeU iKtav icaicd?, and what is said 
qualifying or guarding this statement in Archer Butler's 
Lectures on Ancient Philosophy, vol. u. p. 286. Whatever 
exaggerations this statement of Plato's may contain, it still 
remains true that sin is always, in a greater or less degree, 
an dyvor^/jLa, and the more the dyvoetv, as opposed to the Ikov- 
o-((tf9 dfmfyrdv€Lv (Heb, X. 26), predominates, the greater the 
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extenuation of the sinfalness of the sin. There is therefore 
an eminent fitness in the employment of the word on the one 
occasion, referred to abeady, where it appears in the N. T. 
The dyvo^/jwiTa, or * errors ' of the people, for which the High 
Priest offered sacrifice on the great day of atonement, were 
not wilful transgressions, '< presnmptuous sins " (Ps. xix. 18), 
committed Kara irpotdpto-iv^ Kara irpoOea-a/j against conscience 
and with a high hand against God; those who committed 
such were cut off from the congregation ; no provision having 
been made in the Levitical constitution for the forgiveness of 
such (Num. XV. 80, 81) ; but they were sins growing out of 
the. weakness of the flesh, out of an imperfect insight into 
God's law, out of heedlessness and lack of due circumspection 
(aicov<ri(i>s. Lev. iv. 18 ; cf. v. 16-19 ; Num. xv. 22-29), and 
afterwards looked back on with shame and regret. The same 
distinction exists between ayi^oia and ayvoTj/m which has been 
already traced between afjuofyrCa and dfidfyrrffiay dSucla and 
adiKTjfia : that the former is often the more abstract, the latter 
is always the concrete. 

''Hrrrjfm appears nowhere in classical Greek ; but tJtto, a 
briefer form of the word, is opposed to v/ki/, as discomfiture or 
worsting to victory. It has there passed very much through 
the same stages as the Latin ' clades.' It appears once in 
the Septuagint (Isai. xxxi. 8), and. twice in the N. T., namely 
at Bom. xi. 12 ; 1 Cor. vi. 7 ; but only in the latter instance 
having an ethical sense, as a coming short of duty, a fault, the 
German • Fehler,* the Latin * delictum.' Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. 
xi. ) : * Tjmjfia diminutio, defectus, ab -^aa-Oai victum esse, 
quia peccatores succumbunt carnis et SatansB tentationibus.' 

ILkrififi€X€La, a very frequent word in the 0. T. (Lev. v. 15 ; 
Num. xviii. 9, and often), and not rare in later ecclesiastical 
Greek (thus see Clement of Rome, Cor. 41), does not occur 
in the New. Derived from irXrifi/ieh^y one who sings out of 
tune (ttX^v and /jicXos), — as ififieXrjs is one who is in tune, and 
i/ifieXcia, the right modulation of the voice to the music ; it is 
properly a discord or disharmony (7r\rjfifi€X.€iaL icai d^erpiai, 
Plutarch, Symp. ix. 14. 7) ; — so that Augustjne's Greek is in 
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fault when he finds in it ficXei, ' cursa est ' {Qu. in Lev, iii. 20), 
and makes irX-qfifiikeva^dfieXjeia^ carelessness. Bather it is 
sin regarded as a discord or disharmony in the great 
symphonies of the universe : 

* disproportioned sin 
Jarred against nature's ohimei and with harsh din 
Broke the fair musio that all creatures made 
To their great Lord.* 

Delitzsch, on Ps. xxxii. 1, with whom Hupfeld, on the 
same passage, may be compared, observes on the more 
important Hebrew words, which more or less correspond with 
these : ' Die Siinde heisst yfi^^ als Losreissung von Gott, 
Treubruch, Fall aus dem Gnadenstande [=do-€^€ia], HKOq 
als Verfehlung des gottgewoUten Zieles, Abirrung vom 
Gottgefalligen, Vollbringung des Gottwidrigen [=d/AapTta], 
]\v als Yerkehrung des Geraden, Missethat, Verschuldung 
[s=dvo/jita, dSucia].' 

§ lxvii. apxalo^f ?raXai09. 

We should go astray, if we regarded one of these words as 
expressing a higher antiquity than the other, and at all 
sought in this the distinction between them. On the con- 
trary, this remoter antiquity will be expressed now by one, 
now by the other. 'Apxaio^, expressing that which was from 
the beginning (ppxi^Vj dv dpx??)* must, if we accept this as 
the first beginning of all, be older than person or thing that 
is merely TroXatd?, as having existed a long time ago {irdkai) ; 
while on the other hand there may be so many later 
beginnings, that it is quite possible to conceive the iraXoMs as 
older than the dpxa.ios, Donaldson {New Gratylus, p. 19) 
writes : * As the word archcBology is already appropriated to 
the discussion of those subjects of which the antiquity is 
only comparative, it would be consistent with the usual 
distinction between dpx^ro? and ?raXatd« to give the name of 
palcBology to those sciences which aim at reproducing an 
absolutely primeval state or condition.' I &il to trace in the 
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uses of TToAoios so strong a sense, or at all events at all so 
constant a sense, of a more primeval state or condition, as in 
this statement is implied. Thus compare Thncydides, ii. 15 : 
^vfifii^TfKe TovTo Sltto rov iraw apxauoVf that is, from the pre- 
historic time of Cecrops, unth i. 18 : AaiceSat/to)v lie waXmrdrov 
€vvofLYi$rjj from very early times, bat still within the historic 
period ; where the words are used in senses exactly reversed. 

The distinction between apx<^o^ and ttoAaco?, which is 
not to be looked for here, is on many occasions not to be 
looked for at all. Often they occur together as merely 
cumulative synonyms, or at any rate with no higher antiquity 
predicated by the one than by the other (Plato, Legg. 865 d ; 
Demosthenes, xxii. 597; Plutarch, Cons, ad ApolL 27; 
Justin Martyr, Ooh. ad Orcec. 5). It lies in the etymology 
of the words that in cases out of number they may be quite 
indifferently used ; that which was from the beginning will 
have been generally from a long while since ; and that which 
was from a long while since will have been often from the 
beginning. Thus the apxcua ^(nvri of one passage in Plato 
(Crat. 418 c) is exactly equivalent to the TroXata <^o)v^ of 
another {Ih. 898 d) ; the apxaioi Ocoi of one passage in the 
Euthyphro are the woXoml Bai/jMvua of another ; oi iraXauoi and 
o6 apxaloL alike mean the ancients (Plutarch, Cons, ad Apoll, 
14 and 88) ; there cannot be much difference between iraXaiol 
Xpovoi (2 Mace. vi. 21) and apxaiai ^fiipai (Ps. xliii. 2). 

At the same time it is evident that whenever an emphasis 
is desired to be laid on the reaching back to a beginning, 
whatever that beginning may be, dpxatos will be preferred ; 
thus we have <S/)xata and 7rpa>Ta joined together (Isai. xliii. 18). 
Satan is 6 ^<^i9 6 dpxo^^o^ (Eev. xii. 9 ; xx. 2), his malignant 
counterworkings of God reaching back to the earliest epoch 
in the history of man. The world before the flood, that 
therefore which was indeed from the flrst, is 6 apxato^ Koa-fjio^ 
(2 Pet. ii. 5). Mnason was apxalos fmOifn^ (Acts xxi. 16), 
'an old disciple,* not in the sense in which English readers 
almost inevitably take the words, namely, ' an aged disciple,' 
but one who had been such from the commencement of the 
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faith, from the day of Pentecost or before it; aged very 
probably he will have been ; but it is not this which the 
word declares. The original founders of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, who, as such, gave with authority the law, are 
01 apxaioi (Matt. y. 21, 27, 88 ; cf. 1 Sam. xxiy. 14 ; Isai. xxv. 
1) ; TTMrris dpxata (Eusebius, H, E. v. 28, 9) is the faith 
which was from the beginning, '* once dehvered to the saints." 
The TimatLS of Plato, 22 6, offers an instructive passage in 
which both words occur, where it is not hard to trace the 
finer instincts of language which have determined their 
several employment. Sophocles (Trachin. 546) has another, 
where Deianira speaks of the poisoned shirt, the gift to her 
of Nessus : 

^v fioi ira\cubv S&poy &px<dov trorh 
BriphSf A€j3i7Ti x'^'^^V fceKpufx/xfyov, 

iEschyluB {Eumenides, 727, 728) furnishes a third. 

^Apxaiog, like the Latin < pnscus,' will often designate the 
ancient as also the venerable, as that to which the honour 
due to antiquity belongs ; thus Kvpos 6 ipxalos (Xenophon, 
AnaJb, i. 9. 1 ; cf. Aristophanes, Nub, 961) ; just as on the 
other side 'modem' is always used slightingly by Shake- 
speare; and it is here that we reach a point of marked 
divergence between it and TroXatos, each going off into a 
secondary meaning of its own, which it does not share with 
the other, but possesses exclusively as its proper domain. I 
have just observed that the honour of antiquity is sometimes 
expressed by dpxatos, nor indeed is it altogether strange to 
TToXaios. But there are other qualities that cleave to the 
ancient; it is often old-fashioned, seems ill-adapted to the 
present, to be part and parcel of a world which has passed 
away. We have a witness for this in the feict that * antique ' 
and ' antic ' are only different spellings of one and the same 
word. There lies often in apxalo^ this sense superadded of 
old-world fashion ; not merely antique, but antiquated and 
out of date, not merely ' alterthiimlich,' but ' alt&ankisch ' 
(iEschylus, Prom. Vinct 825 ; Aristophanes, PluL 823, 
XO-^p^iv ioTLv apx^^ov rj^ koX (rairpov (Nub. 915) ; and still 
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more strongly in apxaiArq^^ which has no other meaning but 
this (Plato, Legg. ii. 657 h). 

Bat while apxaioi goes off in this direction (we have, 
indeed, no example in the N. T.), mKam diverges in another, 
of which the N. T. usage will supply a large nnmber of 
examples. That which has existed long has been exposed to, 
and in many cases will have suffered from, the wrongs and 
injuries of time ; it will be old in the sense of more or less 
worn out; and this is always ^raXouosJ Thus l/idriov vaXmov 
(Matt. ix. 16) ; da-Kol iraXanoi (Matt. ix. 17) ; so cUtkoi TToXatol 
ical Karej^l^wyores (Josh. ix. 10) ; iraXtua, paxq (Jer. xlv. 11). In 
the same way, while ol Apxouoi could never express the old 
men of a living generation as compared with the young of 
the same, ol TraXauoC continually bears this sense ; thus vcos r^l 
waXcuo^ (Homer, 27. xiv. 108, and often) ; TroXvcrer? k<u iraKavoi 
(Philo, De Vit. Cont. 8 ; cf. Job xv. 10), It is the same with 
the words formed on iraXatd? : thus Heb. viii. 18 : to 8c 
iraXau>v/Ji€vov koI yrfpOATKoVj iyyvs afjyavurfiov I cf. Heb. i. 11 ; 
Luke xii. 88 ; Ecclus. xiv. 17 ; while Plato joins iraXxum-riq 
and a-awpoTTji together {Eejp. x. 609 e ; cf. Aristophanes, Plut. 
1086 : Tpv$ waXcua «cat (ravpa), As often as waXatos is 
employed to connote that which is worn out, or wearing out, 
by age, it will absolutely demand Ktuvos as its opposite (Josh, 
ix. 18 ; Mark ii. 21 ; Heb. viii. 18), as it will also sometimes 
have it on other occasions (Herodotus, ix. 26, bis). When 
this does not lie in the word, there is nothing to prevent veos 
being set over against it (Lev. xxvi. 10 ; Homer, Od. ii. 298 ; 
Plato, Gratylus, 418 b ; JEschylus, Eumenides, 778, 808) ; 
and fcoivd? against Apxa7o9 (2 Cor. v. 17 ; Aristophanes, BaruB, 
720 ; Isocrates, xv. 82 ; Plato, EuthyphrOf 8 b ; Philo, De 
Vit. Con. 10). 

* The same lies, or may lie, in * vetus/ as in Tertnllian's pregnant 
antithesis (Adv, Marc, i. 8) : ' Deus si est vetus, non erit ; si est novas, 
non fait.' 
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§ Ixviii. 3,<l}0apTO^ dfiapavro9, afiapdvTivo9. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the reign of sin, and there- 
fore of imperfection, of deoay, of death, throughout this whole 
fallen world, that as often as we desire to set forth the glory, 
purity, and perfection of that other higher world towards 
which we strive, we are almost inevitably compelled to do 
this by the aid of negatives, by the denying to that higher 
order of things the leading features and characteristics of this. 
Such is signally the case in a passage wherein two of the 
words with which we are now dealing occur. St. Peter, 
magnifying the inheritance reserved in heaven for the faith- 
ful (1 Pet. 1 4), does this, — and he had hardly any choice in 
the matter, — by aid of three negatives ; by affirming that it 
is a<^^apT09„ or without our corruption ; that it is d/uavro9, or 
without our defilement ; that it is afidpavros, or without our 
withering and fading away. He can only set forth what it is 
by declaring what it is not. Of these three, however, I set one, 
namely d/itavros, aside, the distinction between it and the 
others being too evident to leave them fair subjects of 
synonymous discrimination. 

'^Afl>OapTo^, a word of the later Greek, is not once found in 
the Septuagint, and only twice in the Apocrypha (Wisd. xii. 
1 ; xviii. 4). Properly speaking, God only is dc^^apro?, the 
heathen theology recognizing this not less clearly than the 
Biblical. Thus Plutarch {De Bejmgn. Stoic. 88) quotes the 
grand saying of the Stoic philosopher, Antipater of Tarsus, 
<a)€ov voovfi€v ^C}ov fiaKoipiov Koi a<f>OapTov I cf. Diogenes Laertius, 
X. 1. 81. 189. And in agreement with this we find the word 
by him associated with la-oOeo^ {Ne Stiav. Viv, Posse, 7), with 
diStos (jCdv. Colot 18), with dvcKAciTrros [De Def. Orac, 51), 
with dyhnnriTo^ {De Bepugn, Stoic. 88), with dyivrjros {De Ei 
ap, Delph. 19), with avaOi^^ {De Def. Orac. 20) ; so, too, with 
oXufiTTios by Philo {qtu)d Det. Pot. Ins. 23), and with other 
epithets corresponding. ' Immortal ' we have rendered it on 
one occasion (1 Tim. i. 17) ; but there is a clear distinction 
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between it and dOdvara^ or 6 €X(^v d$p.va<Tiav (1 Tim. vi. 16) ; 
and ' incorruptible/ by which we have given it in other places 
(1 Cor. ix. 26 ; xv. 52 ; 1 Pet. i. 28), is to be preferred ; the 
word predicating of God that He is exempt from that wear 
and waste and final perishing ; that ifiOopd, which time, and 
sin working in time, bring about in all which is outside of 
Him and to which He has not communicated of his own 
SL<t>$apa-ia (1 Cor. xv. 62 ; cf. Isai. li. 6 ; Heb. i. 10-12). 

*AfjuipavT09 occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Pet. i. 4) ; 
once also in the Apocrypha, being joined there with Xafnrpos 
(Wisd. vi. 12) ; and dfmpdvTLvo^ not oftener (1 Pet. v. 4). 
There may well be a question whether d/mpdvrivo^, an epithet 
given to a crown, should not be rendered 'of amaranths.* 
We, however, have made no distinction between the two, 
having rendered both by the same circumlocution, *that 
fadeth not away ' ; our Translators no doubt counting * im- 
marcescible ' — a word which has found favour with Bishops 
Hall and Taylor and with other scholarly writers of the 
seventeenth century— too much of an * inkhom term ' to be 
admitted into our English Bible. Even the Bheims Trans- 
lators, with * immarcescibilifl ' in the Vulgate before them, 
have not ventured upon it. In this dfidpavro^ there is afi&rmed 
of the heavenly inheritance that it is exempt from that swift 
withering which is the portion of all the loveliness which 
springs out of an earthly root ; the most exquisite beauty 
which the natural world can boast, that, namely, of the 
flower, being also the shortest-lived ('breve lilium'), the 
quickest to fall away and fade and die (Job xiv. 2 ; Ps. 
xxxvii. 2 ; ciii. 15 ; Isai. xl. 6, 7 ; Matt. vi. 80 ; Jam. i. 10- 
11 ; 1 Pet. i. 24). All this is declared to find no place in that 
inheritance of unfading loveliness, reserved for the faithful in 
heaven. 

If, indeed, it be asked wherein dtfidapros and dfidpavro^ 
differ, what the latter predicates concerning this heavenly 
inheritance which the former had not claimed already, the 
answer must be that essentially it claims nothing ; yet with 
all this in dfidpavros is contained so to speak, a pledge that 
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the more delicate grace, beauty, and bloom which it owns 
will as little wither and wane as will its solid and substantial 
worth depart. Not merely decay and corruption cannot touch 
it ; but it shall wear its freshness, brightness, and beauty for 
ever. Estius: ^ Immarcescihilis est, quia vigorem suum et 
gratiam, instar amaranti floris, semper retinet, ut nullo un- 
quam tempore possessori fastidium tsBdiumve subrepat.' 

§ Ixix. /icravocci), /icra/ieAo/LUU. 

It is often stated by theologians of the Beformation period 
that /Acravota and /icra/icXcia, with their several verbs, fiera- 
vo€lv and yxcra/AcXeo-^ai, are so far distinct, that where it is 
intended to express the mere desire that the done might be 
undone, accompanied with regrets or even with remorse, but 
with no effective change of heart, there the latter words are 
employed ; but where a true change of heart toward God, 
there the former. It was Beza, I believe, who first strongly 
urged this. He was followed by many ; thus see Spanheim, 
Dub, Eva/ng. vol. iii. dub. 9; and Chillingworth {Sermons 
before Charles J. p. 11) : * To this purpose it is worth the 
observing, that when the Scripture speaks of that kind of 
repentance, which is only sorrow for something done, and 
wishing it undone, it constantly useth the word /icra/AcXcta, 
to which forgiveness of sins is nowhere promised. - So it is 
written of Judas the son of perdition (Matt, xxvii. 8), fiera- 
fjueXrjOtU airifTrpop€y he repented and went out and hanged 
himself ; and so constantly in other places. But that 
repentance to which remission of sins and salvation is pro- 
mised, is perpetually expressed by the word /Acravota, which 
signifieth a thorough change of the heart and soul, of the 
life and actions.' 

Let me, before proceeding further, correct a slight in- 
accuracy in this statement. Mera/AcAeui nowhere occurs in 
the N. T. ; only once in the Old (Hos. xi. 8). So far as we 
are dealing with N. T, synonyms, it is properly between the 
verbs alone that the comparison can be instituted, and a 
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distinction drawn ; though, indeed, what stands good of them 
will stand good of their conjugates as well. But even after 
this correction made, the statement will itself need a certain 
qualification. Jeremy Taylor allows as much ; whose words 
— they occur in his great treatise. On the Doctrine and 
Practice of Bepentance, ch. ii. 1, 2 — ^are as follows : < The 
Greeks use two words to express this duty, ficrayxeXeia and 
/xcravota.- Mcra/iiXcia is from fiera/itXcurOaif post fieustum angi 
et cruciari, to he afficted in mind, to he troubled for our 
former folly ; it is Svo-opeon/o'is iwl TreirpayyJvoi^^ saith Phavo- 
rinus, a being displeased for what we have done, and it is 
generally used for all sorts of repentance ; but more properly 
to signify either the beginning of a good, or the whole state 
of an ineffective, repentance. In the first sense we find it in 
St. Matthew, vyxeis 8c iSovrcs ov ficrefA^T^Orfre vorcpoy tov 
irKTrewrai avrtS, * and ye, seeing, did not repent that ye might 
believe Him.' Of the second sense we have an example in 
Judas, fi€Ta/itXrj$€U dircorpci/rc, he " repented " too, but the 
end of it was he died with anguish and despair. • . . There 
is in this repentance a sorrow for what is done, a disliking of 
the thing with its consequents and effect, and so far also it is 
a change of mind. But it goes no further than so far to 
change the mind that it brings trouble and sorrow, and such 
things as are the natural events of it. . . . When there was 
a difference made, fierdvoia was the better word, which does 
not properly signify the sorrow for having done amiss, but 
something that is nobler than it, but brought in at the gate 
of sorrow. For 17 Kara ©eov XvTny, a godly sorrow, that is 
yxcra/icXcia, or the first beginning of repentance, /lerdvotav 
xaTc/yyofcToi, worketh this better repentance, fxerdvoiav dfji€Tafi€' 
Xtjtov and €ts (TioTrjpiav,* Thus far Jeremy Taylor. Presently, 
however, he admits that 'however the grammarians may 
distinguish them, yet the words are used promiscuously,' and 
that no rigid line of discrimination can be drawn between 
them as some have attempted to draw. This in its measure 
is true, yet not so true but that a predominant use of one and 
of the other can very clearly be traced. There was, as is well 
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known, a conflict between the early Reformers and the Roman 
Catholic divines whether ' poenitentia/ as the latter affirmed, 
or ^ resipiscentia,' as Beza and the others, was the better 
Latin rendering of yxcravoco. There was much to be said on 
both sides; but it is clear that if the standing word had 
been /lerayxeXcta, and not /Acravoca, this would have told to a 
certain degree in favour of the Roman Catholic view. ' Poeni- 
tentia,' says Augustine (De Vex* et Fals. Fcm. c. viii.) * est 
quaedam dolentis vindicta, semper puniens in se quod dolet 
commisisse.' 

Meravoeiv is properly to know afteVf as irpovociv to know 
before f and iierdvoixi a/iterknowledge, as irpovoui /oreknowledge ; 
which is well brought out by Clement of Alexandria {Strom. 
ii. 6) : ci €<f> ok rifjua.prr€V fiereyorjo'eVf el (rvvco'iv IXa^cv €<f>^ oh 
iTTTaweVj Koi fiereyvti}, oirep cori, fiera ravra eyvo) • /SpaSeia yap 
yvwo-ts, fierdvoLo. So in the Florilegium of StobsBus, i. 14 : 
ov fi€Tavo€iv dXXa irpovoeiv ^rf rbv SivBpa tov a-o<f>6v At its next 
step fierdvouL signifies the change of mind consequent on this 
after- knowledge ; thus Tertullian {Adv. Marcion. ii. 24) : * In 
GrsBCo sermone poenitentisB nomen non ex delicti confessione, 
sed ex animi demutatione, compositum est/ At its third, it 
is regret for the course pursued ; resulting from the change 
of mind consequent on this after-knowledge; with a Sva-- 
apiarrja-iSf 01 displeasure with oneself thereupon ; * passio quae- 
dam flTiiTni qu8B veniat de offenssl sententisB prioris,' which, as 
Tertullian asserts {De Fo^nit. 1) affirms, was all that the 
heathen understood by it. At this stage of its meaning it is 
found associated with Sr/y/Ao? (Plutarch, Qtuym. Am. ah Adul. 
12) ; with avcrxyvrj {De Virt. Mor. 12) ; with iroOo's {FericleSy 
10 ; cf. Lucian, De Saltat. 84). Last of all it signifies change 
of conduct for the future, springing from all this. At the 
same time this change of mind, and of action upon this fol- 
lowing, may be quite as well a change for the worse as for 
the better ; there is no need that it should be a ' resipiscentia ' 
as well ; this is quite a Christian superaddition to the word. 
Thus A. Gellius (xvii. 1. 6). ' Poenitere tum dicere solemus, 
cum quae ipsi fecimus, aut quae de nostr^ voluntate nostroque 

B 
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consilio facta sunt, ea nobis post incipiunt displioere, senten- 
tiamque in iis nostram demutamus.' In like manner Blu- 
tarch {Sept. Sap. Conv. 21) tells us of two murderers, who, 
having spared a child, afterwards 'repented' (fLercvoi/o-oy), 
and sought to slay it (cf. his Timoleon, § 6) ; fierafLtXeLa is 
used by him in the same sense of a repenting of good {De 
Ser. Nvm. Vind. 11) ; so that here also TertuUian had right 
in his complaint {De Po&nit. 1) : ' Quam autem in poenitentiad - 
actu irrationaliter deversentur [ethnioi], vel uno isto satis erit 
expedire, cum illam etiam in bonis aetis suis adhibent. Poe- 
nitet fidei, amoris, simplicitatis, patientise, misericordise, prout 
quid in ingratiam cecidit.' The regret may be, and often is, 
quite unconnected with the sense of any wrong done, of the 
violation of any moral law, may be simply what our fathers 
were wont to call 'hadiwist' {had-I-wist better, I should 
have acted otherwise) ; thus see Plutarch, De Lib. Ed. 14 ; 
Sept. Sap. Conv. 12 ; De Soler. Amm, 8 ; XvTny 8t' oAyT/Sdvos, 
rjv fi^erdvoiay 6vofid(pfi€v, ' displeasure with oneself, proceeding 
from pain, which we call repentance' (Holland). That it 
had sometimes, though rarely, an ethical meaning, none 
would deny, in which sense Plutarch (De Ser. Num. Vind. 6) 
. has a passage in wonderful harmony with Bom. ii. 4 ; and 
another {De Tranq. Anivii, 19), in which /Aero/AcXaa and 
fji€TdvouL are interchangeably used. 

It is only after /uicravoia has been taken up into the uses 
of Scripture, or of writers dependent on Scripture, that it 
comes predominantly to mean a change of mind, taking a 
wiser YlQWOi the past, crwat<r^<rt5 ^XO^ ^4^* ^^^ hrpaicv droTrots 
(Phavorinus), a regret for the ill done in that past, and out of 
all this a change of life for the better ; hrtcrrpoffirj tov ^iov 
(Clement of Alexandria, Strom, ii. 246 a), or as Plato already 
had, in part at least, described it, fjL€raxnpoij>7} diro rwv a-KLmv 
€7ri TO <^<os {Bep. vii. 682 b) : Trepurrpoffii^j ^XO^ 'n-epucytayi^ {ibid. 
621 c). This is all imported into, does not etymologically 
nor yet by primary usage lie in, the word. Not very frequent 
in the Septuagint or the Apocrypha (yet see Ecclus. xliv. 16 ; 
Wisd. xi. 28 ; xii. 10, 19 ; and for the verb, Jer. viii. 6), it is 
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common in Philo, who joins fieravotawith ^cXticoo-is {De Abrah, 
8), explaining it as w/ws to ^cXtiov ij fiera^tArj {ibid. ; cf. De 
Po&nit, 8) ; while in the N. T. ficrayociv and /icravouz, whenever 
they are used in the N. T., and it is singular how rarely this in 
the writings of St. Paul is the case, /Acravociv but once (2 Gor, 
xii. 21), and furdvoia only four times (Bom. ii. 4 ; 2 dor. vii. 
9, 10 ; 2. Tim. ii. 25), are never employed in other than an 
ethical sense ; * die unter Schmerz der Bene sich im Person- 
leben des Menschen vollziehende radicale XJmstimmung,* 
Delitzsch has finely described it. 

But while thus fieravoetv and fierdvoui gradually advanced 
in depth and fulness of meaning, till they became the fixed 
and recognized words to express that mighty change in mind, 
heart, and life wrought by the Spirit of God {* such a virtuous 
alteration of the mind and purpose as begets a like virtuous 
change in the life and practice,' Kettlewell), which we call 
repentance ; the like honour was very partially vouchsafed to 
/icrofteXcia and fiera/ieXccr^ai. The first, styled by Plutarch 
o-corci/oa 8atfui)v, and by him explained as 17 cttI raTs rjSovai^, 
ocrai wapdvofjioi koI oKparcts, (dfrxyvrf (De Gen, SocT, 22), asso- 
ciated by him with fiapvOv/ua {An Vit. ad Inf. 2), by Plato 
with rapaxi? {Bep. ix. 677 e ; cf. Plutarch, De Cohib. Ird, 16), 
has been noted as never occurring in the N. T. ; the second 
only five times ; and designating on one of these the sorrow 
of this world which worketh death, of Judas Iscariot (Matt, 
xxvii. 8), and on another expressing, not the repentance of 
men, but the change of mind of God (Heb. vii. 21) ; and this 
while fieravoia occurs some five and twenty, and fieravoeiv 
some five and thirty times. Those who deny that either in 
profane or sacred Greek any traceable difference existed 
between the words are able, in the former, to point to 
passages where /lerafieXeLa is used in all those senses which 
have been here claimed for ftcravoia, to others where the two 
are employed as convertible terms, and both to express 
remorse (Plutarch, De Tranq. Anim. 19) ; in the latter, to 
passages in the N. T. where ficrafiikia-OaL implies all that 
fi€Tavo€Lv would have implied (Matt. xxi. 29, 82). But all this 

b2 
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freely admitted, there does remain, both in sacred and 
profane use, a very distinct preference for fierdvoia as the 
expression of the nobler repentance. This we might, indeed, 
have expected beforehand, from the relative etymological 
force of the words. He who has changed his mind about the 
past is in the way to change everything ; he who has an 
after care may have little or nothing more than a selfish 
dread of the consequences of what he has done (Aristotle, 
Ethic. Nic. ix. 4. 10 : /Acra/icXctas ol <^avAoi yc/iovcrtv) ; so 
that the long dispute on the relation of these words with one 
another may be summed up in the statement of Bengel, 
which seems to me to express the exact truth of the matter ; 
allowing a difference, but not urging it too far {Onomon 
N. T,; 2 Cor. vii. 10) : * Vi etymi fierdvoia proprie est mentis, 
fiera/jLekeuL voluntatis ; quod ilia sententiam, hsBC solicitudinem 
vel potius studium mutatum dioat. . . . Utrumque ergo 
dicitur de eo, quem facti consiliive pcenitet, sive poenitentia 
bona sit sive mala, sive malae rei sive bonaB, sive cum muta- 
tione actionum in posterum, sive citra eam. Veruntamen si 
usum spectes, yxera/ieXcia plerunque est fiia-ov vocabulum, et 
refertur potissimum ad actiones singulares : fierdvoLa vero, in 
N. T. prsBsertim, in bonam partem sumitur, quo notatur 
poenitentia totius vitae ipsorumque nostri quoddammodo : sive 
tota ilia beata mentis post errorem et peccata reminiscentia, 
cum omnibus affectibus eam ingredientibus, quam fructus 
digni sequuntur. Hinc fit ut /icravociv ssepe in imperativo 
ponatur, /ACTa/ieXeio-^ai nunquam : ceteris autem locis, ubi- 
cunque fierdvoia legitur, fierafiiXeiav possis substituere : sed 
non contra.' Compare Witsius, De CEJcon. Fo&d. Dei, iii. 12. 
180-186 ; Girdlestone, Old Testament SynonymSy p. 158 sqq. 

§ Ixx. fiop<fyrjy a)(rjfia, iSia. 

These words are none of them of frequent recurrence in 
the N. T., fiop<j)TJ occurring there only thrice (Mark xvi. 12 ; 
Phil. ii. 6, 7) ; but compare fioptfaaa-i^ (Rom. ii. 20 ; 2 Tim. 
iii. 5) : ayrffm twice (1 Cor. vii. 81 ; Phil. ii. 8) ; and tSca 
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only once (Mat. xxviii. 8). Mop^^iJ is 'form,' 'forma,* 
* gestalt * ; a')(rjim is ' fashion,* * habitus,' * figur ' ; iSco, * ap- 
pearance,' 'species,' ' erscheinmig.' The first two, which 
occur not unfrequently together (Plutarch, Symp. viii. 2,. 8), 
are objective ; for the ' form ' and the ' fashion * of a thing 
would exist, were it alone in the universe, and whether there 
were any to behold it or no. The other (i8€a=€78os, John v. 
87) is subjective, the appearance of a thing implying some to 
whom this appearance is made ; there must needs be a seer 
before there can be a seen. 

We may best study the distinction between /ao/m^iJ and 
ox^/Lia, and at the same time estimate its importance, by aid 
of that great doctrinal passage (Phil. ii. 6-8), in which 
St. Paul speaks of the Eternal Word before his Incarnation as 
subsisting "in the form of God" (ly fJLopKfyQ ®€ov inrdpxiov), as 
assuming at his Incarnation " the /orw of a servant " {fjiop<t>rjv 
hovXov Xja/3m)f and after his Incarnation and during his walk 
upon earth as " being found in fashion as a man " {(rxnfJf^Ti 
€vp€0€h 0)5 av^powros). The Fathers were wont to urge the 
first phrase, ly fwp<l>y 0eo9 v7rdpx<»iVf against the Arians (thus 
Hilary, De Trin» viii. 46 ; Ambrose, Ep. 46 ; Gregory of 
Kyssa, Con. Eunom, 4) ; and the Lutherans did the same 
against the Socinians, as a ' dictum probans ' of the absolute 
divinity of the Son of God ; that is, /topt^i; for them was here 
equivalent to ovo-ia or <^vo-is. This cannot, however, as is 
now generally acknowledged, be maintained. Doubtless there 
does lie in the words a proof of the divinity of Christ, but 
this implicitly and not explicitly. Mop</>i7 is not=ov(ria : at 
the same time none could be cv fjuop^f^ %€ov who was not God : 
as is well put by Bengel : ' Forma Dei non est natura divina, 
sed tamen is qui in form^ Dei extabat, Deus est ; ' and this 
because fioptfirj, like the Latin ' forma,' the German ' gestalt,' 
signifies the form as it is the utterance of the inner life ; not 
'being,' but ' mode of being,* or better, ' mode of existence * ; 
and only God could have the mode of existence of God. But 
He who had thus been from eternity ev fiop<l>^ 0eov (John 
xvii. 5), took at his Incarnation /wp<t>riv SovXov. The verity 
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• 
of his Incarnation is herein implied; there was nothing 
docetio, nothing phantastic about it. His manner of exist- 
ence was now that of a hovka^^ that is, of a 3ovAo$ rov 0coi; : 
for in the midst of all our Lord's humiliations He was never 
a SovXos dv^ponrcDv. Their 3iaicovos He may have been, and 
from time to time eminently was (John xiii. 4, 5 ; Matt. xx. 
28) ; this was part of his raircivoxris mentioned in the next 
verse ; but their Soi)\o9 never ; they, on the contrary, his. It 
was with respect of God He so emptied Himself of his glory, 
that, from that manner of existence in which He thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God, He became his servant. 

The next clause, '* and being found in febshion ((Txvfuiri) 
as a man," is very instructive for the distinguishing of (Tx^fia 
from /xop^i;. The verity of the Son's Incarnation was ex- 
pressed, as we have seen, in the yuop^ 3ovXov Xnp^. These 
words which follow do but declare the outward facts which 
came under the knowledge of his fellow-men, with therefore 
an emphasis on evptOek : He was by men fourid in fashion as 
a man, the <rxQfia here signifying his whole outward presenta- 
tion, as Bengel puts it well : ' crx^fia, habitus, cultus, vestitus, 
victus, gestus, sermones et actiones.' In none of these did 
there appear any difference between Him and the other 
children of men. This superficial character of a^fia appears 
in its association with such words as xf^H^ (Plato, Oorg, 
466 b ; Theatet. 168 b) and woypa</)T; {Legg. v. 787 d); as in 
the definition of it which Plutarch gives {JDe Plac. Phil. 14) : 
ioTLV iin<l>dv€ui koi '7r€pLypaff>rf Kal iripas o-w/xaros. The two 
words are used in an instructive antithesis by Justin Martyr 
(1 Apol. 9). 

The distinction between them comes out very clearly in 
the compound verbs ft€raax)7fiar££eiv and fi€TafjLopif>ovv, Thus 
if I were to change a Dutch garden into an Italian, this 
would be fitraaxrjfJMTurtioi ' but if I were to transform a 
garden into something wholly different, as into a city, this 
would be fji€Tafwp<l><Mri^. It is possible for Satan /icraor^fuirt- 
{eiv himself into an angel of light (2 Oor. xi. 14) ; he can 
take the whole outward semblance of such. But to any such 
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change of his it would be impossible to apply the fierafwp- 
Kfiova-OoL: for this would imply a change not external but 
internal, not of accidents but of essence, which lies quite 
beyond his power. How fine and subtle is the variation of 
words at Bom. xii. 2; though ^eonformed* and 'trans- 
f armed * ^ in our Translation have failed adequately to repre- 
sent it. ' Do not fall in/ says the Apostle, ' with the fleeting 
fashions of this world, nor be yourselves fashioned to them 
(jir/ (nxrxfffjxiTCifo'Of), but undergo a deep abiding change {dXKh, 
ficrafiop^xmrOe) by the renewing of your mind, such as the 
Spirit of God alone can work in you ' (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18). 
Theodoret, commenting on this verse, calls particular atten- 
tion to this variation of the word used, a variation which it 
would task the highest skill of the English scholar adequately 
to reproduce in his own language. Among much else which 
is interesting, he says : cSiSacrKcv o<rov irpos rk irapovra. 1^9 
dpcT^S TO Sid<liOpov ravra yap iKoXea-e cryrffAO^ rrfv apeTrjv Sk 
fjiop<j)Tjv' 17 p^p<t>V ^^ oXrjOiov irpayfiaTiav (njfiavTUcqy to 8c a^pxL 
euStaXvTov xPVfia, Meyer perversely enough rejects all this, 
and has this note: *Beide Worte stehen im Gegensatze 
nur durch die Praposifcionen, ohne Sinnverschiedenheit der 
Stamm- Verba ; * with whom Fritzsche agrees (in loc). One 
can understand a commentator overlooking, but scarcely one 
denying, the significance of this change. For the very dif- 
ferent uses of one word and the other, see Plutarch, Quom. 
AduL ah Andc. 1, where both occur. 

At the resurrection Christ shall transfigure (fieraxTXTf- 
/xaTio-ct) the bodies of his saints (Phil. iii. 21 ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 
58) ; on which statement Calov remarks, ' Ille fLera^rxn- 
fiaruTfios non mb&tantialem mutationem, sed accidentalevi, 
non ratione qmdditatis corporis nostri, sed ratione quali- 
tattim, salvd quidditate, importat : ' but the changes of 

* The Authorized Version is the first which uses ' transformed ' 
here; Wiclit and the Bheims, both following closely the Vulgate, 
* transfigured,' and the intermediate Reformed Versions, * changed into 
the fashion of.' If the distinctions here drawn are correct, and if they 
stand good in English as well as Greek, * transformed ' is not the word. 
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heathen deities into wholly other shapes were litTafjuopffHoaets, 
In the /lercurxfifAarurfMOi there is a transition, but no absolute 
solution of continuity. The bntteiflyy prophetic type of man's 
resurrection^ is immeasurably more beautiful than the grub, 
yet has beffli duly unfolded from it ; but when Proteus trans- 
forms himself into a flame, a wild beast, a running stream 
(Yirgil, Oeorg. iv. 442), each of these disconnected with all 
that went before, there is here a change not of the cr^^/ia 
merely, but of the |MJop<^nj (cl Euripides, Hec. 1266 ; Plato, 
Locr. 104 e). When Ihe Evangelist records that after the 
resurrection Christ appeared to his disciples hr irip^ l^p44 
(Mark xvi. 12), the words intimate to us how vast the 
mysterious clumge to which his body had been submitted, 
even as they are in keeping with the /tcrc/iop^co^ of Matt, 
xyii. 2; Mark ix. 2; the transformation upon the Mount 
being a prophetic anticipation of that which hereafter should 
be ; compare Dan. iv. 88, where Nebuchadnezzar says of 
himself, 17 fu>p^ furu hriarpoffev cis c/tc. 

The fjuopt^ri then, it may be assumed, is of the essence of 
a thing.^ We cannot conceive the thing as apart from this 
its formality, to use ' formality ' in the old logical sense ; the 
(TxrifUL is its accident, having to do, not with the ' quidditas^' 
but the 'qualitas,' and, whatever changes it may undergo, 
leaving the ' quidditas' untouched, the thing itself essentially, 
or formally, the same as it was before; as one has said, 
fiop<l>r/ <^i;(re<i>s o^pa cfe(i>9. Thus 0^^1x1 fiacnXucov (Lucian, 
Pise. 85 ; of. Sophocles, AnUg. 1148) is the whole outward 
array and adornment of a monarch— diadem, tiara, sceptre, 
robe (of. Lucian, Hermot 86) — all which he might lay aside, 
and remain king notwithstanding. It in no sort belongs or 
adheres to the man as a part of himself. Thus Menander 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Or. p. 985) : 

irpaov Kcucovpyos crx^/u' iir€tr€\0i»p Mip 
K9KpvfifjL4yri jcciTflM irayls rots ir\fi<rlop. 



> * La forme est n^oessairement en rapport avec la matidre ou aveo 
le fond. La figure an oontraire est plus ind6pendante des objets ; se 
oon^oit k part * (Lafaye, Syn, Fran. p. 617). 
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Thus, too, the (rx^/ia rov Koa-fiov passes away (1 Oor. vii. 81), 
the image being here probably drawn from the shifting scenes 
of a theatre, but the Kocryxo? itself abides ; there is no reXos 
Tov Koa/jLov, but only xov aicovos, or rSw auovcov. For some 
valuable remarks on the distinction between fiop<fyij and o^fw, 
see The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, No. 7, 
pp. 118, 116, 121 ; and the same drawn out more fully by 
Bishop Lightfoot, their author, in his' Commentary on the 
Philippians, pp. 126-181. 

The use in Latin of ' forma ' and ' figura ' so fELr corre- 
sponds with those severally of fiop^ and <rxrjfm, that while 
* figura formes ' occurs not rarely (* veterem forrrm servare 
figuram ' ; cf. Cicero, Nat. Dear. i. 82), forma figursB ' never 
(see Doderlein, Latein, Syn. vol. iii. p. 87). Contrast too in 
English ' deformed ' and < disfigured.* A hunchback is * de- 
formed,' a man that has been beaten about the face may be 
' disfigured ' ; the deformity is boimd up in the very existence 
of the one ; the disfigurement of the other may in a few days 
have quite passed away. In ' transformed ' and ' transfigured ' 
it is easy to recognize the same distinction. 

'I3ca on the one occasion of its use in the N. T. (Matt, 
xxviii. 8) is rendered < countenance,' as at 2 Mace. iii. 16 'face.' 
It is not a happy translation ; < appearance ' wonld be better ; 
^ species sub oculos cadens,' not the thing itself, but the thing 
as beholden ; thus Plato {Bep. ix. 688 c), irXdrre tSiav Srjpiov 
iroiKiXovy ' Fashion to thyself the image of a manifold beast ' ; 
80 iSea TOV irpoa-^ov, the look of the countenance (Plutarch, 
Pyrrh, 8, and often) ; i8€^ koXos, fair to look on (Pindar, 
Olymp. X. 122) ; x^i'os ISia, the appearance of snow (Philo, 
Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 48). Plutarch defines it, the last clause 
of his definition alone concerning us here (De Plac. Phil. i. 9) : 
iSia larlv owria aaiafiaro^, avr^ fi€v fir/ v^corcijora KaS* avrqv, 
tucovt^ovo'a SI TO-s d/Aop^ov9 tiXas, Koi airia yivofihrrj rfj^ rovnav 
Setf €(os. The word is constant to this definition, and to the 
iSciv lying at its own base ; oftentimes it is manifestly so, as 
in the following quotation from Philo, which is further instruc- 
tive as showing how fundamentally his doctrine of the Logos 
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differed from St. John's, was in fact a denial of it in its most 
important element : h 8c vn-cpavo) tovtvxv [tuv x^pov/St/i] Aoyos 
^€109 CIS hpa-nfv ovk ^X0€y tScav {De Prof. 19).— On the distinc- 
tion between cI8o9' and iSca, and how far flie Platonic philo- 
sophy admits a distinction between them at all, see Stallbaum's 
note on Plato's BepTiblic, x. 596 b ; Donaldson's Gratylust 
drd ed. p. 106 ; and Thompson's note on Archer Butler's 
Lectwres, vol. ii. p. 127. 

§ IxxL ifrvxiKos, crapKiicos. 

^vxtKos occurs six times in the N. T. On three of these it 
cannot be said to have a distinctly ethical employment ; seeing 
that in them it is only the meanness of the o-co/ia i/rv^ucov which 
the faithful now bear about that is contrasted with the glory 
of the (Tco/xa wvevfiaTiKov which they shall bear (1 Cor. xv. 
44 biSf 46). On the other three occasions a moral emphasis 
rests on the word, and in every instance a most depreciatory. 
Thus St. Paul declares that the t^ucos receives not and can- 
not receive, as having no organ for their reception, the things 
of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 14) ; St. James (iii. 16) charac- 
terizes the wisdom which is ^x^'^i *s ^^ cirtyctos, * earthly,' 
and SatfLoviwSiy?, ' devilish ; ' St. Jude explains the ilntx^KoC as 
those wvevfia firf rj(ovr€s (ver. 19). The word nowhere appears 
in the Septuagint ; but ilruxucCk in the sense of ' heartily ' 
(=€K ilnjxv^, Col. iii. 23) twice in the Apocrypha (2 Mace. iv. 87; 
xiv. 24). 

It is at first with something of surprise that we find ilnjxucos 
thus employed, and keeping this company ; and the modem 
fashion of talking about the soul, as though it w^re the highest 
part of man, does not diminish this surprise ; would rather 
lead us to expect to find it associated with irvcvyxarucos, as 
though there were only light shades of distinction between 
them. But, indeed, this (which thus takes us by surprise) is 
characteristic of the inner differences between Christian and 
heathen, and indicative of those better gifts and graces which 
the Dispensation of the Spirit has brought into the world. 
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^vxtK09, continually used as the highest in later classical 
Greek literature — the word appears first in Aristotle — being 
there opposed to a-upKuco^ (Plutarch, Ne Stiav. Vivi Posse, 14), 
or, where there is no ethical antithesis, to o-iafiaTucos (Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. iii. 10. 2 ; Plutarch, JDe Plac. Phil, l 9 ; Polybius, 
vi. 5. 7), and constantly employed in praise, must come down 
from its high estate, another so much greater than it being 
installed in the highest plac6 of all. That old philosophy 
knew of nothing higher than the soul of man ; but Bevelation 
knows of the Spirit of God, and of Him making his habitation 
with men, and calling out an answering spirit in them. 
There was indeed a certain reaching out after this higher in 
the distinction which Lucretius and others drew between the 
' anima ' and the ' animus,' giving, as they did, the nobler 
place to the last. According to Scripture the «^vx^, no less 
than the a-dpi, belongs to the lower region of man's being ; 
and if a double employment of ilruxn there (as at Matt. xvi. 26 ; 
Mark viii. 85), r&quires a certain caution in this statement, it 
is at any rate plain that \lnjxuc6i is not a word of honour ^ any 
more than a-apKucos, being an epithet quite as freely applied to 
this lower. The \ln>x,uc6^ of Scripture is one for whom the 
^X^ ^s ^^6 highest motive power of life and action ; in whom 
the wvfvfia, as the organ of the divine nvcv/ia, is suppressed, 

^ Hilary has not quite, however nearly, extricated himself from this 
notion, and in the following passage certainly ascribes more to the 
^vxiic6s than the Scriptures do, however plainly he sets him in opposi- 
tion to the irv€VfAcn-uc6s (Tract, in Ps, xiv. 3) : * Apostolus et camalem 
' [ffapKuc6v] hominem posnit, et animalem l^vxiic^], et spiritalem 
[xv€vfi«nK6v] ; camalem, belliue modo divina et humana negligentem, 
oujus vita corporis famula sit, negotiosa cibo, somno, libidine. Animalis 
aatem, qui ex judicio sensds humani quid decens honestumque sit, 
sentiat, atque ab omnibus vitiis animo suo auctore se referat, suo 
proprio sensu utilia et honesta dijudicans; ut pecuniam spemat, ut 
jejuniis parous sit, ut ambitione careat, ut voluptatibus resistat. Spiri- 
talis autem est, cui superiora ilia ad Dominum studia sint, et hoc quod 
agit, per scientiam Dei agat, intelligens et oognoscens qu8B sit voluntas 
Ejus, et sciens ques ratio sit a Deo camis assumptee, qui crucis triumphus, 
quaB mortis potest as, ques in virtute resurrectionis operatio.' Ck)mpare 
Irenaeus, v. 6. 
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donnant, for the time as good as extinct ; whom the opera- 
tions of this divine Spirit have never lifted into the region of 
spiritual things (Bom. vii. 14 ; viii. 1 ; Jude 19). For a good 
collection of passages from the Greek Fathers in which i/a;xtKos 
is thus employed see Suicer, Thes, s. v. 

It may he affirmed that the trapKixo^ and the t/rvxt^os alike, 
in the language of Scripture, are set in opposition to the 
fTFcv/MiTucos. Both epithets ascribe to him of whom they are 
predicated a ruling principle antagonistic to the ?n/€v/ia, though 
they do not ascribe the same. When St. Paul reminds the 
Ephesians how they lived once, " fulfilling the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind " (Ephes. ii. 8), he describes them first 
as a-apKucoC and then as ij^xf-KoC, For, indeed, in men unre- 
generate there are two forms of the life lived apart from God ; 
and, though every unregenerate man partakes of both, yet in 
some one is more predominant, and in some the other. There 
are o-apicucoi, in whom the (rdp( is more the ruling principle, 
as there are \lruxucoi, in whom the ^xv» * ^^ ^^ quite true that 
cdpi is often used in the N. T. as covering that entire domain 
of our nature fallen and made subject to vanity in which sin 
springs up, and in which it moves (Bom. vii. 18 ; viii. 5). 
Thus the ipya r^ o-apKo^ (Gal. V. 19-21) are not merely those 
sinful works that are wrought in and through the body, but 
those which move in the sphere and region of the mind as 
well ; more than one half of those enumerated there belonging 
to the latter class. But for all this the word, covering at 
times the whole region of that in man which is alienated from 
God and from the life in God, must accept its limitation when 
the \\n)xfi is brought in to claim that which is peculiarly its 
own. 

There is an admirable discussion on the difference between 
the words, in Bishop Beynolds' Latin sermon on 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
preached before the University of Oxford, with the title 
Animalis Homo {Works. Lond. 1826, vol. iv. p. 849). I quote 
the most important paragraph bearing on the matter in hand : 
* Verum cum homo^ ex carne et anim^ constet, sitque anima 
pars hominis praestantior, quamvis ssepius irregenitos, propter 
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appetitum in vitia pronum, atque preBoipites concupisoentise 
motus, o-a/>Ka et (rapKiKov<s Apostolus noster appellet ; hie tamen 
hujusmodi homines a prsestantiore parte denominate ut eos se 
intelligere ostendat, non qui libidinis mancipia sunt, et crassis 
concupiscentiis vel nativum lumen obruunt (hujusmodi enim 
hx)mines akoya C^^ vocat Apostolus, 2 Pet. ii. 12), sed homines 
sapientiaB studio deditos, et qui ea sola, quae stulta et absurda 
sunt, rejicere solent. Hie itaque xfroxiKoC sunt quotquot ro 
irvevfia ovk <Lxov<ti, (Jud. 19), utcunque alias exquisitissimis 
natursB dotibus prsefulgeant, utcunque potissimam partem, 
nempe animam, omnigend. eruditione excolant, et rectissime 
ad prsBSoriptum rationis vitam dirigant. Denique eos hie 
xpvxucov^ vooat, quos supra Sapientes, Scribas, Disquisitores, et 
istius seculi pnncipes appellaverat, ut excludatur quidquid est 
nativsB'aut acquisitsB perfectionis, quo natures viribus assur- 
gere possit ratio humana. ^ux^cos, 6 to irav rots Xoyto-yxors r^? 
^Xrji 8t8ous, Kal firf vofu^tav 3,v<af)€v Seta-Oai fiorfOeia^f ut recte 
Ghrysostomus : qui denique nihil in se eximium habet, prseter 
animam rationalem, oujua solius lucem ductumque sequitur.' 
I add a few words of Grotius to the same effect {AnnotL in 
N, T.; 1 Oor. ii. 14): 'Non idem est ifnjxuco^ avOptafto^ et 
a-apKLKos. ^vx^Kos est qui humansB tantum rp.tionis luce 
ducitur, a-apKLKOi qui corporis afifectibus gubematur ; sed 
plerunque \lruxucU aliqud. in parte sunt a-apKucoL, ut Graecorum 
philosophi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, glorise aucupes, 
maledici, invidi. Verum hie [1 Cor. ii. 14] nihil aliud desig- 
natur quam homo humane tantum ratione nitens, quales erant 
Judaeorum plerique et philosophi Grseoorum.' 

The question, how to translate j/^vxikos, is one not very 
easy to answer. < SouHsh,' which some have proposed, has 
the advantage of standing in the same relation to * soul ' 
that \lwx'^6s does to ijnjxv ^^^^ ' animalis ' to ' anima ' ; but 
the word is hardly English, and would certainly convey no 
meaning at all to ordinary English readers. Wiclif rendered 
it ' beastly,' which, it need hardly be said, had nothing for« 
him of the meaning of our * bestial ' (see my Select Glossary^ 
s. v.); but was simply =* animal' (he found 'animalis' in 
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his Vulgate) ; the Bhemish ' sensaal,' which, at Jam. iii. 15 ; 
Jude 19» our Translators have adopted, substituting this for 
' fleshly/ which was in Cranmer's and the Geneva Version. 
On the other three occasions they have rendered it ' natural.' 
These are both unsatisfactory renderings, and ' sensual ' more 
so now than at the time when our Version was made, 
* sensual ' and ^ sensuality ' having considerably modified 
their meaning since that time ; and now implying a deeper 
degradation than once they did. On the whole subject of the 
relations of the i/a;x^ ^ ^^ ^^i <^^ ^^^ ?rvc9/Aa, there is 
much very interesting, though not very easy to master, in 
Dehtzsch's Psychology, English Version, pp. 109-128. 

§ Ixxii. (rapKLKo^y a-dpKLVOs* 

A DISCUSSION on the relations between xlruxf^os and o-apKtKos 
naturally draws after it one on the relations between aapKiKos 
and another form of the same, a-dpKivos, which occurs three, 
or perhaps four, times in the N. T. ; only once indeed in the 
received text (2 Cor. iii. 8) ; but the evidence is overwhelming 
for the right it has to a place at Bom. vii. 14 ; Heb. vii. 16, 
as well, while a preponderance of evidence is in favour of 
allowing o-a/oKtvos to stand also at 1 Cor. iii. 1. 

Words with the termination in -tvo?, /Acrouo-tao-TtKa as 
they are called, designating, as they most frequently do, the 
stuff of which anything is made (see Donaldson, Cratyltcs, 
3rd ed. p. 458 ; Winer, Grammatik, § xvi. 3 ; Fritzsche, Ep. 
ad Bom. vol. ii. p. 46), are common in the N. T. ; thus 
OvivoSf of thyine wood (Rev. xviii. 12), voXtvos, of glass, 
glassen (Eev. iv. 6), vaKivBivo^ (Rev. ix. 17), Scp/iarcvos (Matt, 
iii. 4), aKavOivo^ (Mark xv. 17). One of these is a-dpKLvos, the 
only form of the word which classical antiquity recognized 
(<rapKtK09, like the Latin * carnalis,' having been evoked by 
the ethical necessities of the Church), and at 2 Cor. iii. B 
well rendered * fleshy * ; that is, having flesh for the sub- 
stance and material of which it is composed. I am unable 
to affirm that the word * fleshen * ever existed in the English 
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language. If it had done so, and still survived, it would be 
better still ; for ' fleshy ' may he ' camosus,' as undoubtedly 
may a-dpKivo^ as well (Plato, Legg. x. 906 c ; Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nic, iii. 9. 8), while * fleshen * mtcst mean what <rapKtvos 
means here, namely 'cameus,' or having flesh for its 
material. The former existence of such a word is not im- 
probable, many of a like form having once been current, 
which have now passed away ; as, for example, ' stonen,' 

* homen,* * hairen,' ' clayen * (all in Wiclif *s Bible), * threaden ' 
(Shakespeare), *tinnen' (Sylvester), *milken,' 'breaden,' 

* reeden,' with many more (see my English Past and Pre- 
sent, 10th edit. p. 256). Their perishing is to be regretted, 
for they were often very far from superfluous. The German 
has ' steinig ' and ' steinem,' and finds use for both ; as the 
Latin does for 'lapidosus ' and ^lapideus/ for ^saxosus' and 

* saxeus.* We might have done the same for * stony * and 
' stonen ' ; a ' stony ' place is one where the stones are many, 
a ' stonen ' vessel would be a vessel made of stone (see 
John ii. 6 ; Eev. ix. 20, Wiclif *s Version, where the word is 
found). Or again, a * glassy ' sea is a sea resembling glass, 
a ' glassen ' sea is a sea made of glass. And thus too 

* fleshly,' * fleshy,' and * fleshen,' would have been none too 
many ; as little as are * earthly,' * earthy,' and * earthen,* for 
each of which we are able to And it^ own proper employment. 

' Fleshly ' lusts (' carnal ' is the word ofbener employed in 
our Translation, but in flxing the relations between o-apKtKo? 
and <rd/3Ktvos, it will be more convenient to employ ' fleshly ' 
and ' fleshy ') are lusts which move and stir in the ethical 
. domain of the flesh, which have in that rebellious region of 
man's corrupt and fallen nature their source and spring. 
Such are the a-apKLKoi iTndvfiCaL (1 Pet. ii. 11), and the man is 
o-apKCKos who allows to the o-apf a place which does not belong 
to it of right. It is in its place so long as it is under the 
dominion of the wvevfjua, and receives a law from it; but 
becomes the source of all sin and all opposition to God so 
soon as the true positions of these are reversed, and that rules 
which should have been ruled. "When indeed St. Paul says 
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of the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 1) that they were a-dpKLvoi, he 
finds serious fault indeed with them ; but the accusation is 
far less grave than if he had written a-apKucoi instead. He 
does not hereby charge them with positive active opposition 
to the Spirit of God — this is evident from the ws v^ttcoi with 
which he proceeds to explain it — but only that they were 
intellectually as well as spiritually tarrying at the threshold 
of the faith (cf. Heb. v. 11, 12) ; making no progress, and 
content to remain where they were, when they might have 
been carried far onward by the mighty transforming powers 
of that Spirit freely given to them of God. He does not 
charge them in this word with being anii-spiritual, but only 
with being i^nspiritual, with being flesh and little more, when 
they might have been much more. He goes on indeed, at 
ver. 8, 4, to charge them with the graver guilt of allowing 
the a-dpi to work actively, as a ruling principle in them ; and 
he consequently changes his word. They were not a-dpKLvoi 
only, for no man and no Church can long tarry at this point, 
but a-apKLKOL as well, and, as such, fuU of ' envying and strife 
and divisions.' 

In what way our Translators should have marked the dis- 
tinction between a-apKivos and a-apKiKo^ here it is not so easy 
to suggest. It is most likely, indeed, that the difficulty did 
not so much as present itself to them, accepting, as they 
probably did, the received text, in which there is no variation 
of the words. At 2 Cor. iii. 8 aU was plain before them : the 
<rapKtvanrAaic€s are, as they have given it well, the ^* fleshy 
tables " ; Erasmus observing to the point there, that a-apKivos, 
not crapKLKos, is used, ^ ut materiam intelligas, non qualitatem.' 
St. Paul is drawing a contrast between the tables of stone on 
which the law of Moses was written and the tables of flesh on 
which Christ's law is written, and exalting the last over the 
first ; and so far from * fleshy ' there being a dishonourable 
epithet, it is a most honourable, serving as it does to set forth 
the superiority of the new Law over the old — the one graven 
on dead tables of stone, the other on the hearts of living men 
(cf. Ezek. xi. 19 ; xxxvi. 26 ; Jer. xxxi. 83 ; Heb. viii. 10 ; 
X. 16). 
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§ Ixxiii. TPvo^, TiTcvfia, &v€fios^ Xa?Xai/r, OveXXa, 

Fbom the words into comparison with which irvevfrn is here 
brought, it will be evident that it is proposed to deal with it 
in its natural and earthly, not in its supernatural and 
heavenly, meaning. Only I will observe, that on the rela- 
tions between irvoij and wevfia in this its highest sense there 
is a discussion in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xiii. 22 ; cf . De 
Anim, et huj. Grig. i. 14, 19. The first three words of this 
group, as they designate not things heavenly but things 
earthly, differ from one another exactly as, according to 
Seneca, do in the Latin * aer,' * spiritus,* * ventus ' {Nat. Qu. 
V. 18) : * Spiritum a vento motus ^ separat ; vehementior enim 
spiritus ventus est ; invicem spiritus leviter fluens aer.' 

IIvoi; and ?rv€v/ia occui not seldom together, as at Isai. 
xlii. 6 ; Ivii. 16 ; irvorj conveying the impression of a lighter, 
gentler, motion of the air than TrvcOfia, as 'aura' than 

* ventus.' Compare Aristotle {De Mundo, iv. 10) ; ra h/ aipi 
TTviovra wevfiara KoXovfiev dvifiovs, aijpas Sk ras ii vypov 
<fi€poyL€vws iicnvods. Pliny {Ep. v. 6) recognizes a similar dis- 
tinction : * Semper aer spiritu aliquo movetur ; frequentius 
tamen anMras quam ventos habet ' ; Philo no less {Leg. Alleg. 
i. 18) : Trvi3^ 8c, oXA.* ov itvevfia etprfKCVy ws 8ta<^opas ovcnys* to 
fi€y yap irvevfia v€v6rprai Kara rrfv Itr^uv koI tvrovCav kol Svvafiiv ' 
7} 3c wf^i a>9 av avpa rk iari koI avaOv/dturi^ ^pc/Aata kol Trpacia. 
Against this may be urged, that in one of the two places where 
irvori occurs in ther N. T., namely Acts ii. 2, the epithet ^uaa 
is attached to it, and it plainly is used of a strong and vehe- 
ment wind (cf. Job xxxvii. 9). But, as De Wette has observed, 
this may be sufficiently accounted for by the fact that on that 
occasion it was necessary to reserve watfia for the higher 
spiritual gift, whereof this wvorf was the sign and symbol ; and 
it would have introduced a perplexing repetition to have 
already employed irvcv/wt here. 

' So quoted by Doderlein ; but the edition of Seneca before me reads 

* modus.* 
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TLvrviuL is seldom nsed in the N. T. — ^indeed only at 
John ill. 8 ; Heb. i. 7 (in this last place not certainly) — ^for 
wind ; but in the Septnagint often, as at Gen. viii. 1 ; 
Ezek. xxxyiL 9 ; Eccles. xi. 5. The rendering of nn in this 
last passage by ' spirit/ and not, as so often, by ' wind ' 
(Job i. 19 ; Ps. cxlviii. 8), in our English Version is to be 
regretted, obscuring as it does the remarkable connexion 
between this saying of the Preacher and our Lord's words to 
Nicodemus (John iii. 8). He, who ever loves to move in the 
sphere and region of the 0. T., in those words of his " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth," takes up words of Ecclesi- 
astes, "Thou kno west not what is the way of the ivind; " 
the Preacher having thus already indicated of what higher 
mysteries these courses of the winds, not to be traced by man, 
were the symbol. Uvevfm is found often in the Septuagint 
in connexion with wtyii, but generally in a figurative sense 
(Job xxxiii. 4 ; Isai. xlii. 5 ; Ivii. 16 ; and at 2 Sam. xxii. 16 : 
TTVorj TtvevfjLaro^), 

Of av€/Aos Aristotle {De Mund. 4) gives this account : ovScv 
yap ioTLv av€fws TrXrp/ drjp ttoXv? pecov Kal dOpoo^, ooris a/ta koll 
TTvcv/xa AiycTttt : we may compare Hippocrates : av€/xos yap 
ioTL Tiipo^ p€VfjM KoX \iAfw., Likc ' vcntus ' and ' wind,' dv€fio^ 
is usually the strong, oftentimes the tempestuous, wind 
(1 Kin. xix. 11 ; Job i. 19 ; Matt. vii. 25 ; John vi. 18 ; 
Acts xxvii. 14 : Jam. iii. 4; Plutarch, Prcec. Conj. 12). It is 
interesting and instructive to observe that our Lord, or rather 
the inspired reporter of his conversation with Nicodemus, 
which itself no doubt took place in Aramaic, uses hot ave/jio?, 
but 7rv€vfm, as has been noted already, when he would seek 
analogies in the natural world for the mysterious movements, 
not to be traced by human eye, of the Holy Spirit ; and this, 
doubtless, because there is nothing fierce or violent, but all 
measured in his operation ; while on the other hand, when 
St. Paul would describe men violently blown about and tem- 
pested on a sea of error, he speaks of them as icXvScovt^ofio'ot 
#cat 7r€pL<f>€p6fJi€yoL Travrl dv€fi<o r^s StSaa-KokCas (Ephes. iv. 14 ; 
cf. Jude 12 with 2 Pet. ii. 17). 
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AatXai/r is a word of uncertain derivation. It is probably 
formed by reduplication, and is meant to be imitative in 
sound of that which it designates. We meet it three times in 
the N. T. (Mark iv. 87 ; Luke viii. 28 ; 2 Pet. ii. 17) ; oftener, 
but not often, in the Septuagint. It is our 'squall' ; but with 
something more formidable about it than we conmionly 
ascribe to the squall. Thus J. H. H. Schmidt, who, in his 
Synonymiky vol. ii. p. 218 sqq., has a very careful and full 
discussion on the whole group of words having to do with 
wind and weather, and the phenomena which these present, 
words in which the Greek language, as might be expected, is 
singularly rich, writes on AalXai/^ thus : ' Die Alten verstanden 
darunter ganz allgemein den unstaten, aus filiisterem Gewolk 
hervorbrechenden mit Eegengiissen verbundenen hin und her 
tobenden Sturm.' > And examples which he gives quite bear 
out this statement; it is, as Hesychius explains it, avefiov 
<rv<rrpo<t>rj fieff verov : or as Suidas, who brings in the further 
notion of darkness, /ler* dvefjuav ofA^po^ koI cricoro?: the con- 
stant association in Homer of the epithets iceAacn; and ipefivrj 
with XmXtulf certainly implying that this feature of it, namely 
the darkness which goes along with it, should not be passed 
over {11. xi. 747 ; xvi. 884 ; xx. 61). 

©vcAXa, joined with yvoKt^os whenever it occurs in the Sep- 
tuagint, namely at Deut. iv. 11 ; v. 22 ; Exod. x. 22, is found 
in the N. T. only at Heb. xii. 18, and sounds there rather as 
a reminiscence from the Septuagint, than a word which the 
writer would have otherwise employed. Schmidt is at much 
pains to distinguish it from the Homeric aeXAa, but with the 
difference between these we have nothing to do. It is suffi- 
cient to say that in the ^cAXa, which is often a natural 
phenomenon wilder and fiercer, as it would seem, than the 
XmXaAJ/ itself, there is not seldom the mingling in conflict of 
many opposing winds (Homer, Od, v. 8i7 ; xii. 288-9), some- 
thing of the turbulent cyclone. 
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§ Ixziy. SoKLfiaiuif TTCtpafo). 

Thbse words occur not seldom together, as at 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ; 
Ps. xciv. 10 (at Heb. iii. 9 the better reading is h SoKifma-Ca) ; 
but notwithstanding that they are both in our English Ver- 
sion rendered * prove * (Luke xiv. 19 ; John vi. 6), both * try 
(1 Cor. iii. 13 ; Eev. ii. 2), both * examine * (1 Cor. xi. 28 ; 
2 Cor. xiii. 6), they are not perfectly synonymous. In Soict- 
fiaicLv, which has four other renderings in our Version, — 
namely, ' discern ' (Luke xii. 56) ; ' like ' (Bom. i. 28) ; ' ap- 
prove ' (Rom. ii. 18) ; * allow ' (Rom. xiv. 22), — lies ever the 
notion of proving a thing whether it be worthy to be received 
or not, being, as it is, nearly connected with Sex^a-OoL, In 
classical Greek it is the technical word for putting money to 
the ^oKifi-q or proof, by aid of the SoKifuov or test (Plato, 
TimcBUS, 65 c ; Plutarch, Def. Orac, 21) ; that which endures 
this proof being Soklixo^, that which fails dSoKifjios, which 
words it will be well to recollect are not, at least immediately, 
connected with SoKifia^etv, but with ^ex^frOoj., Resting on the 
fact that this proving is through fire (1 Cor. iii. 13), 8o#ct- 
/jia^ctv and TTvpovv are often found together (Ps. Ixv. 9 ; Jer. 
ix. 7). As employed in the N. T. hoKiyudleiv almost always 
implies that the proof is victoriously surmounted, the proved 
is also approved (2 Cor. viii. 8 ; 1 Thess. ii. 4 ; 1 Tim. iii. 10), 
just as in English we speak of tried men (= SeSoKifiaa-fievoi), 
meaning not merely those who have been tested, but who 
have stood the test. It is then very nearly equivalent to 
ditovv (2 Thess. i. 11 ; cf. Plutarch, Thes, 12). Sometimes 
the word will advance even a step further, and signify not 
merely to approve the proved, but to select or choose the 
approved (Xenophon, Anab, iii. 8. 20 ; cf. Rom. i, 28). 

But on the SoKifxao-ia there follows for the most part not 
merely a victorious coming out of the trial, but it is further 
implied that the trial was itself made in the expectation and 
hope that the issue would be such ; at all events, with no 
contrary hope or expectation. The ore is not thrown into the 
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fining pot — and this is the image which continually underlies 
the use of the word in the 0. T. (Zech. xiii. 9 ; Prov. viii. 10 ; 
xvii. 8 ; xxvii. 21 ; Ps. Ixv. 10 ; Jer. ix. 7 ; Ecclus. ii. 6 ; 
Wisd. iii. 6 ; of. 1 Pet. i. 7) — except in the expectation and 
behef that, whatever of dross may be found mingled with it, 
yet it is not all dross, but that some good metal, and better 
now than before, will come forth from the fiery trial (Heb. 
xii. 5-11 ; 2 Mace. vi. 12-16). It is ever so with the proofs 
to which He who sits as a Befiner in his Church submits his 
own ; his intention in these being ever, not indeed to find his 
saints pure gold (for that He knows they are not), but to 
make them such ; to purge out their dross, never to make 
evident that they are all dross. As such, He is SoKc/xocrr^? ro>v 
KapSioiv (1 Thess. ii. 4 ; Jer. xi. 20 ; Ps. xvi. 4) ; as such. Job 
could say of Him, using another equivalent word, SUKpive /i€ 
Sxnrep to xp^aCov (xxiii. 10). To Him, as such, his people 
pray, in words like those of Abelard, expounding the sixth 
petition of the Lord's Prayer, * Da ut per tentationem pro- 
bemur, non reprobemur.' And here is the point of divergence 
between SoKtfidictv and irecpofecv, as will be plain when the 
latter word has been a little considered. 

This putting to the proof may have quite another inten- 
tion, as it may have quite another issue and end, than such 
as have been just described ; nay, it certainly will have such 
in the case of the false-hearted, and those who belong to God 
only in semblance and in show. Being ' proved * or tempted, 
they will appea/t to be what they have always been ; and this 
fact, though not overruling all the uses of n-ccpo^etv, does yet 
predominantly affect them. Nothing in the word itself 
required that it should oftenest signify a making trial with 
the intention and hope of entangling the person tried in sin. 
UeipaleiVf connected with 'perior,' 'experior,' irecpo), means 
properly no more than to make an experience of (ireLpav Aa/x- 
fidv€Lv, Heb. xi. 29, 86) ; to pierce or search into (thus of the 
wicked it is said, iretpofowc Odvarovf Wisd. ii. 25 ; cf . xii. 26 ; 
Ecclus. xxxix. 4) ; or to attempt (Acts xvi. 7 ; xxiv. 6). It 
came next to signify the trying intentionally, and with the 
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pnrpoise of discoyering what of good or evil, of power or 
weaknessi was in a person or thing (Matt. xvi. 1 ; xix. 8 ; 
xxii. 18 ; 1 Ein. x. 1) ; or, where this was abeady known to 
the trier, revealing the same to the thed themselves ; as when 
Bt. Paul addresses the Corinthians, lavrov? ircfpa£erc, '< try," 
or, as we have it, '^ examine yourselves " (2 Cor. xiii. 5). It 
is thus that sinners are said to tempt God (Matt. iv. 7 
[^KTTctpofciv] ; Acts V. 9 ; 1 Cor. x. 9 ; Wisd. i. 2), putting Him 
to the proof, refusing to believe Him on his own word, or till 
He has manifested his power. At this stage, too, of the 
word's history and successive usages we must arrest it, when 
we affirm of, God that He 'tempts' men (Heb. xi. 17: of. 
Gen. xxii. 1 ; Exod. xv. 25 ; Deut. xiii. 8) ; in no other sense 
or intention can He do this (Jam. i. 18) ; but because He does 
tempt in this sense (yv/ivao-ta? xa,piv koL avappi/o-eo)?, CEiCU- 
menius), and because of the self-knowledge which may be 
won through these temptations, — so that men may, and often 
do, come out of them holier, humbler, stronger thsoi they were 
when they entered in,^ — St. James is able to say, '* Count it 
all joy when ye fall into divers temptations *' (i. 2 ; cf. ver 
12). But the word itself enters on another stage of meaning. 
The melancholy fact that men so often break down under 
temptation gives to Treipaieiv a predominant sense of putting 
to the proof with the intention and the hope that the ' proved ' 
may not turn out * approved,' but * reprobate ' ; may break 
down under the proof; and thus the word is constantly 
applied to the solicitations and suggestions of Satan (Matt. 
iv. 1 ; 1 Cor. vii. 6 ; Eev. ii. 10), which are always made with 
such a malicious hope, he himself bearing the name of ' The 

* Augustine {Serm. had, o. 10) : * In eo quod dictum est, Deus ne- 
minem tentat^ non omni sed quodam tentationis modo Deus neminem 
tentare intelligendus est ; ne falsum sit illud quod soriptum est, Tentat 
vos Dominus Deus vesier [Deut. xiii. 3] ; et ne Christum negemus Deum, 
vel dioamus falsum Evangelium, ubi legimusquiainteirogabat discipulum, 
tcntans eum [Job. vi. 6]. Est enim tentatio adduoens peocatum, qnft 
Dous neminem tentat : et est tentatio probansfidem, qu& et Deus tentaie 
di|?WAtur.» Cf. S^rm, Ivii. c. 9 ; Enarr. in Ps. Iv. 1 ; Serm. li. o. 3 : 
* Deus tentat, ut doceat : diabolus tentat, ut deoipiat' 
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Tempter ' (Matt. iv. 8 ; 1 Thess. iii. 6), and evermore reveal- 
ing himself as such (Gen. iii. 1, 4, 5 ; 1 Gbron. xxi. 1). 

We may say then in conclusion, that while frcipo^ccv may 
be used, but exceptionally, of God, SoKifiaieiv could not be 
used of Batan, seeing that he never proves that he may 
approve, nor tests that he may accept. 

§ Ixxv. <ro<;^ca, f^ponyo-cs, yvwo-ts, In-fiyvcixri?. 

2o<^ia, <^dn7<rts, and yvwcrts occur together, Dan. i. .4, 17. 
They are all ascribed to God (<l>p6vrj<Tis not in the N. T., for 
Ephes. i. 8 is not in point) ; a-oKfUa and yvcoo-is, Bom. xi. 33 ; 
€l>p6vrf(n^ and crcx^ia, Prov. iii. 19 ; Jer. x. 12. There have 
been various attempts to divide to each its own proper sphere 
of meaning. These, not always running in exactly the same 
lines, have this in common, that in all (To<t}ia is recognized as 
expressing the highest and noblest ; being, as Clement of 
Alexandria has it {PcBdag. ii. 2. 25), OtCtav kol ^vOpwrCvinv 
irpay/xarcov ivurrqfiri ; adding, however, elsewhere, as the Stoics 
had done before him, koI tcuv tovtcdv atrtcov {Strom, i. 6. 30).^ 
Augustine distinguishes between it and yvSxn^ as follows (De 
Div. QtuBst. ii. qu. 2) : ' Hsac ita discemi solent, ut sapientia 
lcro<l>ia] pertineat ad intellectum asternorum, scientia [yvwcri^] 
vero ad ea qusa sensibus corporis experimur ; ' and for a much 
fuller discussion to the same effect see De Trin. xii. 22-24 ; 
xiv. 8. 

Very much the same distinction has been drawn between 
a-o<f>ta and ff^povrja-is : as by Philo, who defining ff>p6vri<ri^ as 
the mean between craftiness and foUy, /uicn; iravovpyia^ koX 
fLUipiwi <l>p6vrfa'i's (Quod Deus Imm. 85), gives elsewhere this 
distinction between it and <ro<^ta (De PrcBm. et Pan. 14) : 

' On the relation of </)tAo<ro0fa (t^j t&v 6trroov del 4Trta"rfifiri5 6p€^is, 
Plato, Def. 414 ; ipt^is r^t Oeias fftxpias, Id., quoted by Diogenes 
LaSrtius, iii. 63 ; ^vrhStvtris <ro<pias, Philo, De Cong. Erud. QraL 14 ; 
* studium virtutis, sed per ipsam virtutem,' Seneca, Ep. 89. 7) to <ro<l>la 
eee Clement of Alexandria, Strom, i. 5. The word first appears in 
Herodotns, i. 30; for a sketch of its history, see Ueberweg, Hist, of 
Phil. p. 1. 
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a-o<t>ia fxfv yap irpos Oepaireiav ©cov, if>p6vria-i^ 8c -Trpos avOptOTrCvov 
piov Bioitcrja-iv. Tbis was indeed the familiar and recognized 
distinction, as witness the words of Cicero {De Off. ii. 48) : 
* Princeps omnium virtutum est ilia sapientia quam o-o<^W 
OrsBci vocant. Prudentiam enim, quam GrsBci <l>p6vq(rLv 
dicunt, aliam quandam intelligimus, qusB est rerum ex- 
petendarum fugiendarumque scientia ; ilia autem sapientia, 
quam principem dixi, rerum est divinarum atque humanarum 
scientia ' (cf. Tusc. iv. 26 ; Seneca, Ep. 85). In all this he is 
following in the steps of Aristotle, who is careful above all to 
bring out the practical character of tfypovqa^i^, and to put it 
in sharp contrast with crvvco-is, which, as in as many words he 
teaches, is the critical faculty. One acts, the other judges. 
This is his account of f^pdnyo-cs (Ethic. Nic. vi. 6. i) : Ift? 
oXtiOtjs fiera \6yov 'irpaKTLKrf irepl ra av6punr<o dyaOa kol kokol : 
and again (Bhet. i. 9) : lortv apeni Suivoias, Kdff rjv cv Povkev- 
eaOaL BvvavraL irepl dyaOiav kol KaKwv rSiv elprj/xevtav els cvSaLfJiOVLOv. 
Not otherwise Aristo the Peripatetic (see Plutarch, De Virt. 
Mot, 2) : rj dperrf iroLTp-ea hria-KOTrova-a koI firj ironp-ea KeKkrjTaL 
t^povqa-Ls: and see too ch. 6, where he has some excellent 
words, discriminating between these. It is plain from the 
references and quotations just made that the Christian 
Fathers have drawn their distinctions here from the schools 
of heathen philosophy, with only such widening and deepening 
of meaning as must necessarily follow when the ethical and 
philosophical terms of a lower are assumed into the service 
of a higher ; thus compare Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 1. 
222. 

We may affirm with confidence that <ro<^ia is never in 
Scripture ascribed to other than God or good men, except in 
an ironical sense, and with the express addition, or subaudi- 
tion, of Tov Koa-fjiov TovTov (1 Cor. i. 20), rov aio>vo9 tovtov (1 Cor. 
ii. 6), or some such words (2 Cor. i. 12) ; nor are any of the 
children of this world called o-o<^ot except with this tacit or 
expressed irony (Luke x. 21) ; being never more than the 
ifioxTKovres ctvat o-o<^ot of Eom. i. 22. For, indeed, if <ro<^ia in- 
cludes the striving after the best ends as well as the using of 
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the best means, is mental excellence in its highest and fullest 
sense (cf. Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 7. 8), there can be no 
wisdom disjoined from goodness, even as Plato had said long 
ago (Menex, 247 a) : iraxra hrum/jfiri xtapiiofiimj Bucauxrvvrf^ koX 
Trj<s aWrjs d[/)CT^9, iravovpyia ov (roffiUL ^atVcrat : to which Eoclus. 

xix. 20, 22, offers a fine parallel. So, too, the Socrates of 
Xenophon {Mem, iii. 9. 4, 5) refuses to separate, or even by 
a definition to distinguish, (ro<^ta from o-ox^poorvn;, from 
ZiKaiwrvvri^ or indeed from any other virtue. It will follow 
that the true antithesis to <To^i is rather av&riro^ (Bom. i. 14) 
than cUrvVcTo? ; for, while the axrvvero^ -need not be more than 
intellectually deficient, in the avoT/ros there is always a moral 
fault lying behind the intellectual; the voOs, the highest 
knowing power in man, the organ by which divine things are 
apprehended and known, being the ultimate seat of the error 
(Luke xxiv. 26, 5 avdiyrot koL fipa^m rg KapStiji : Gal. iii. 1, 8 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 9 ; Tit. iii. 8). ''Avota (Luke vi. 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 9) 
is ever the foolishness which is akin to and derived from 
wickedness, even as o-o<^a is the wisdom which is akin to 
goodness, or rather is goodness itself contemplated from one 
particular point of view ; as indeed the wisdom which only 
the good can possess. Ammon, a modem German rationalist, 
gives not badly a definition of the (ro<;^o? or * sapiens * ; i.e. 
'cognitione optimi, et adminiculorum ad id efficiendum 
idoneorum instructus.' 

But ^pdn7(ris, being a right use and application of the <^p^vy 
is a middle term. It may be akin to a-ofjiia (Prov. x. 28), — 
they are interchangeably used by Plato {Symp, 202 a), — but 
it may also be akin to iravovpyCa (Job v. 13 ; Wisd. xvii. 7). 
It skilfully adapts its means to the attainment of the ends 
which it desires ; but whether the ends themselves which are 
proposed are good, of this it affirms nothing. On the different 
Mnds of ifipovqa-vs, and the very different senses in which 
<^pdn7(rts is employed, see Basil the Great, Horn, m Princ. 
JProv, § 6. It is true that as often as fi>p6vq<rvs occurs in the 
N. T. (cv ffipovrja-ei StfcaiW, Luke i. 17 ; (Tcx^iigi Kol ^pon/crci, 
Ephes. i. 8), it is used of a laudable prudence, but for all this 
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ff>p6vrj<n9 is not wisdom, nor the <t}p6vifios the wise; and 
Augustine (De Qen, ad Lit. xi. 2) has perfect right when he 
objects to the ' sapientissimus/ with which his Latin Version 
had rendered <;^povifuoraro9 at Gen. iii. 1, saying, ' Abusione 
nominis sapientia dicitur in malo ; ' cf. Con. Chuad. i. 6. And 
the same objection, as has been often urged, holds good 
against the ' vnse as serpents ' (Matt. x. 16), ' wiser than the 
children of light ' (Luke xvi. 8), of our own Version.^ 

On the distinction between o-cx^ta and yvSkris Bengel 
has the following note {Onomon, in 1 Cor. xii. 8) : ' Illud 
certum, quod, ubi Deo ascribuntur, in solis objectis dififerunt ; 
vid. Bom. xi. 88. Ubi fidelibus tribuuntur, sapientia 
[crofl>ia] magis in longum, latum, profundum et altum penetrat, 
quam cognitio [yviocris]. Cognitio est quasi visus; sapientia 
visus cum sapore ; cognitio, rerum agendarum ; sapientia, 
rerum astemarum ; quare etiam sapientia non dicitur abro- 
ganda, 1 Cor. xiii. 8.' 

Of «rtyv(i)<rcs, as compared with yv<o<rts, it will be suflBcient 
to say that iirC must be regarded as intensive, giving to the 
compound word a greater strength than the simple possessed ; 
thus cTTiTrotfecD (2 Gor. v. 2), hrifji^iofmi i and, by the same 
rule, if yvctfo-cs is * cognitio,' * Kenntniss,' «rtyvaKris is * major 
exactiorque cognitio ' (Grotius), * Erkenntniss,' a deeper and 
more intimate knowledge and acquaintance. This we take to 
be its meaning, and not ' recognition,' in the Platonic sense of 
reminiscence, as distinguished &om cognition, if we might 
use that word ; which Jerome (on Ephes. iv. 18), with some 
modems, has affirmed. St. Paul, it will be remembered, 
exchanges the ytvoxrica), which expresses his present and 
fragmentary knowledge, for iiriyvowro/jtai, when he would ex- 
press his future intuitive and perfect knowledge (1 Cor. xiii. 
12). It is difficult to see how this should have been preserved 
in the English Version ; our Translators have made no 

^ The Old Italio rans perhaps into the opposite extreme, rendering 
<pp6yifiot here by ' astuti ' ; which, however, had not in the later Latin at 
all so evil a subaudition as it had in the classical ; so Augustine (Ep, 
167. 6) assures us. 
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attempt to preserve it ; Bengal does so by aid of ^ nosoo ' and 
* pemoscam,' and Culverwell {SpiriPual OpUcSy p. 180) has 
the following note : ' 'EmyvcDo-ts and yvwa-is differ. 'ETriyvoxri? 
is 17 fiera rr^v Trpwfrqv yvtoa-iv rov Trpayftaros -TravTcX^s Kara 
Svvafuv KaravoTfcris. It is bringing me better acquainted with a 
thing I knew before ;' a more exact viewing of an object that 
I saw before afar off. That little portion of knowledge which 
we had here shall be much improved, our eye shall be raised 
to see the same things more strongly and dearly.' All the 
uses of c7riyvQxri9 which St. Paul makes, justify and bear out 
this distinction (Bom. i. 28 ; iii. 20 ; x. 2 ; Ephes. iv. 18 ; 
Phil. i. 9 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26 ; cf. Heb. x. 26) ; this 
same intensive use of hrtyvuxrK is borne out by other similar 
passages in the N. T. (2 Pet. i. 2, 8 ; ii. 20) and in the Sep- 
tuagint (Prov. ii. 6; Hos. iv. 1 ; vi. 6) ; and is recognized by 
the Greek Fathers; thus Ghrysostom on Col. i. 9: eyvcore, 
&XXa Set ri Kal hnyviavat. On the whole subject of this § see 
Lightfoot on Col. i. 9. 

§ Ixxvi. XakiiOf Xcyci) (XoXta, Xoyos). 

In dealing with synonyms of the N. T. we plainly need not 
concern ourselves with such earlier, or even contemporary, 
uses of the words which we are discriminating, as lie 
altogether outside of the N. T. sphere, when these uses do 
not illustrate, and have not affected, their Scriptural employ- 
ment. It follows &om this that all those contemptuous uses 
of XoXccv as to talk at random, as one &0vp6crrofio9, or with no 
door to his Hps, might do; of XoAui, as chatter {aKpaa-Ca 
Xoyov aXoyo9, Plato, Defin. 416) — for I cannot believe that we 
are to find this at John iv. 42 — may be dismissed and set 
aside. The antithesis in the line of Eupolis (Meineke, Fragm, 
Com. Gr. p. 174), AaX^lv apurro?, aSwaTcSraTOs Acyctv, does 
little or nothing to illustrate the matter in hand. 

The distinction which indeed exists between the words 
may in this way be made clear. There are two leading 
aspects under which speech may be regarded. It may, first. 
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be contemplated as the articulate utterance of human lan- 
guage, in contrast with the absence of this, from whatever 
cause springing ; whether from choice, as in those who hold 
their peace, when they might speak; or from the present 
undeveloped condition of the organs and faculties, as in the 
case of infants {vrftnjoi)\ or from natural defects, as in the 
case of those bom dumb ; or from the fia,ct of speech lying 
beyond the sphere of the faculties with which as creatures they 
have been endowed, as in the lower animals. This is one 
aspect of speech, namely articulated words, as contrasted 
with silence, with mere sounds or animal cries. But, secondly, 
speech (' oratio ' or ' oris ratio *) may be regarded as the 
orderly linking and knitting together in connected discourse 
of the inward thoughts and feelings of the mind, ' verba 
legere et lecta ac selecta apte conglutinare ' (Yalcknaer ; cf . 
Donaldson, GratyVus^ 468). The first is XoXctvssna*^, the 
German 'lallen,' 4oqui,' ' sprechen,' ' to speak ' ; the second 
=nt?9, *dicere,* *reden,* *to say,* *to discourse.' Am- 
monius : \aXuv koX Xeyctv hva.<fi€p€L ' Xeyctv /ncv rh reray/xivm^ 
7rpoa-ff)€p€Lv Tov \6yov ' XjaXelv 8c, to aToxrcDS hc^€p€iv ra 
vnTOTrnrrovra pi//xara. 

Thus the dumb man (oXoXo?, Mark, vii. d?), restored to 
human speech, eXaXi/orc (Matt. ix. 88; Luke, ix. 14), the Evan- 
gelists fitly using this word, for they are not concerned to report 
what the man said, but only the isjci that he who before was 
dumb, was now able to employ his organs of speech. So too, 
it is always XoXctv yhSxrcravs (Mark xvi. 17; Acts ii. 4; 
1 Cor. xii. 80), for it is not what those in an ecstatic condi- 
tion utter, but the fact of this new utterance itself, and quite 
irrespective of the matter of it, to which the sacred narrators 
would call our attention ; even as XoXciv may be ascribed to 
God Himself (it is so more than once in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, as at i. 1, 2), where the point is rather that He 
should have spoken at all to men than what it was that He 
spoke. 

But if in \aXeiv (=' loqui ') the fact of uttering articulated 
speech is the prominent notion, in Xtyuv (=' dicere ') it is the 
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words uttered, and that these correspond to reasonable 
thoughts within the breast of the utterer. Thus while the 
parrot or talking automaton (Bev. xiii. 15) may be said, 
though even they not without a certain impropriety, XoXcZv, 
seeing they produce sounds imitative of human speech ; and in 
poetry, though by a still stronger figure, a XaXciv may be 
ascribed to grasshoppers (Theocritus, Idyl. v. 84), and to pipes 
and flutes {Idyl, xx. 28, 29) ; yet inasmuch as there is nothing 
behind these sounds, they could never be said Xeyciv : for in 
the Xcyciv lies ever the hn^ta, or thought of the mind (Heb. 
iv. 12), as the correlative to the words on the lips, and as the 
necessary condition of them ; it is colUgere verba in senten- 
tiam ' ; even as \oyos is by Aristotle defined {Poet 20), fjxovrf 
irvvOenf, (njfiavTLKrj (see Malan, Notes on the Gospel of St, John, 
p. 8). Of <l>pal€Lv in like manner (it only occurs twice in the 
N. T., Matt. xiii. 86 ; xv. 15), Plutarch affirms that it could 
not, but XaXciv could, be predicated of monkeys and dogs 
{Xakovcri yap, ov ^typd^rnxn 8c, De Ploc. Phil, V. 20). 

Often as the words occur together, in such phrases as 
cXaXi^o-c \eywv (Mark vi. 50; Luke xxiv. 6), XaXrfOels Xoyos 
(Heb. ii. 2), and the like, each remains true to its own mean- 
ing, as just laid down. Thus in the first of these passages 
cXoAi/o-c will express the opening of the mouth to speak, as 
opposed to the remaining silent (Acts xviii. 9) ; while Xeycuv 
proceeds to declare yrhat the speaker actually said. Nor is 
there, I believe, any passage in theN. T. where the distinction 
between them has not been observed. Thus at Bom. xv. 18 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 17 ; 1 Thess. i. 8, there is no difficulty in giving to 
AaXctv its proper meaning; indeed all these passages gain 
rather than lose when this is done ; while at Bom. iii. 19 
there is an instructive interchange of the words. 

AoAxa and \0y09 in the N. T. are true to the distinction 
here traced. How completely XaXta, no less than AoAciv, has 
put off every slighting sense, is abundantly evident from the 
fact that on one occasion our Lord claims kaXid as well as 
\oyos for Himself : " Why do ye not understand my speech 
(AoXtav) ? even because ye cannot hear my word " {\6yov 
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John TiiL 48). AoAia and Aayo9 are set in a certain antithecds 
to one another here, and in the seizing of the point of this 
must lie the right understanding of the verse. What the 
Lord intended hy varying AaXia and Aoyog has heen very 
differently understood. Some, as Angastine, though com- 
menting on the passage, have omitted to notice the variation. 
Others, like Olshausen, have noticed, only to deny that it had 
any significance. Others again, admitting the significance, 
have failed to draw it rightly out. It is dear that, as the 
inability to understand his ' speech ' (\aKia) is traced up as a 
consequence to a refusing to hear his ' word ' (Xoyo^), this last, 
as the root and ground of the mischief, must be <^e deeper 
and anterior thing. To hear his ' word ' can be nothing 
else than to give room to his truth in the heart. They who 
will not do this must fail to understand his 'speech,' the 
outward form and utterance which his ' word ' assumes. 
They that are of God hear God's word, his pi^fiara as else- 
where (John iii. 84 ; viii. 47), his kaXid as here, it is called ; ^ 
which they that are not of God do not and cannot hear. 
Melanchthon: 'Qui veri sunt Dei filii et domestici non 
possunt paternaa domiis ignorare linguam.' 

§ lxxvii. AttoAvt/jcdo-is, icaTttXXayjJ, tXcurfw^, 

Thebb are three grand circles of images, by aid of which are 
set forth to us in the Scriptures of the N. T. the inestimable 
benefits of Christ's death and passion. Transcending, as 
these benefits do, all human thought, and fiEdling to find 
anywhere a perfectly adequate expression in human language, 
they must still be set forth by the help of language, and 
through the means of human relations. Here, as in other 
similar cases, what the Scripture does is to approach the 

' Philo makes the distinction of the \^os and the frifia to be that of 
the whole and of its parts {Leg, Alleg. iii. 61) : rh 9k ^fia fi4pos h&yov. 
On the distinction between ^rifia rod Beov and \6yos rod ecov there are 
some important remarks by Archdeacon Lee, On Inspiration^ pp. 185, 
589. 
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central truth from different quarters ; to exhibit it not on 
one side but on many, that so these may severally supply the 
deficiencies of one another, and that moment of the truth 
which one does not express, another may. The words here 
grouped together, diroA-vrpwons or * redemption,* /caraAAayiy or 
' reconcihation,' Uao-fto? or * propitiation,' are the capital 
words summing up three such families of images ; to one or 
other of which almost every word and phrase directly bearing 
on this work of our salvation through Christ may be more or 
less nearly referred. 

'ATToXvrfxoo-is is the form of the word which St. Paul 
invariably prefers, AvrfMoo-ts occurring in the N. T. only at 
Luke i. 68 ; ii. 38 ; Heb. ix. 12. Chrysostom (upon Kom. 
iii. 24), drawing attention to this, observes that by this diro 
the Apostle would express the completeness of our redemption 
in Christ Jesus, a redemption which no later bondage should 
follow : KoX ov\ airXioq thrt, A-vr/xoo-cws, dXX awoA-vrpwcws, ws 
fjiriK€Ti rifjJa.^ iiravekOuv TroXtv iirl rrjv avrrjv SovXctav. In this 
he has right, and there is the same force in the diro of 
diroKaTaXXdcra-eLV (Ephes. ii. 16 ; Col. i. 20, 22), which is 
^prorsiis reconciliare * (see Fritzsche on Eom. v. 10), of dvo- 
KapaSoKLa and dir€Kh€)((Exr$ai (Bom. viii. 19). Both a7roA,i;Tf)a)o-t9 
(not in the Septuagint, but dTroXvrpoo) twice, Exod. xxi. 8 ; 
Zeph. iii. 1) and XuTpowrt? are late words in the Greek 
language, Bost and Palm (Lexicon) giving no earlier autho- 
rity for them than Plutarch {AraU 11 ; Pomp. 24) ; while 
Xvrpuyrri^ seems peculiar to the Greek Scriptures (Lev. xxv. 81 ; 
Ps. xviii. [LXX] 16 ; Acts vii. 86). 

When Theophylact defines diroXvrpaxrts as 17 dirh rrjs 
alxfwXtoa-Las iiravdKXrfo-Kf he overlooks one most important 
element in the word; for dTroXvrpwcrw is not recall from 
captivity merely, as he would imply, but recall of captives 
from captivity through the payment of a ransom for them ; 
cf. Origen on Eom. iii. 24. The idea of deliverance through 
a XvTpov or dvrdXXayfia (Matt. xvi. 26 ; cf. Ecclus. vi. 16 ; 
xxvi. 14), a price paid, though in actual use it may often 
disappear from words of this family (thus see Isai. xxxv. 9), 
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is yet central to them (1 Pet. 18, 19 ; Isai. lii. 8). Keeping 
this in mind, we shall find connect themselves with diroXvrf)(i>o-i$ 
a whole group of most significant words ; not only Xvrpov 
(Matt. XX. 28 ; Mark x. 45), aKr/Xvrpov (1 Tim. ii. 6), Xvrpovv 
(Tit. ii. 14 ; 1 Pet. i. 18), Xi^rpoxTts (Heb. ix. 12), but also 
ayopafctv (1 Cor. vi. 20) and cfayopofctv (Gal. iii. 18 ; iv. 6). 
Here indeed is a point of contact with iXao-fio?, for the kvrpov 
paid in this airoKvrfUMri^ is identical with the irpwrff>opaL or 
Ovcrva. by which that iXocr/jid? is effected. There also link 
themselves with d?ro\vr/><i)oris all those statements of Scripture 
which speak of sin as slavery, and of sinners as slaves (Eom. 
vi. 17, 20 ; John viii. 84 ; 2 Pet. ii. 19) ; of deliverance from 
sin as freedom, or cessation of bondage (John viii. 88, 86; 
Rom. viii. 21 ; Gal. v. 1). 

KaroAXay^, occurring four times in the N. T., only occurs 
once in the Septuagint, and once in the Apocrypha. On one 
of these occasions, namely at Isai. ix. 6, it is simply ex- 
change ; on the other (2 Mace. v. 20) it is employed in the 
N. T. sense, being opposed to the ofypi rov ©cov, and express- 
ing the reconciliation, the €Vfi€V€ia of God to his people. 
There can be no question that oi/voAAay^ (Ezek. xvi. 8, Aquila) 
and (TwoAAao-o-civ (Acts vii. 26, Lachmann), SioAAayiJ (Ecclus. 
xxii. 22 ; xxvii. 21 ; cf. Aristophanes, Acham. 988) and 
SiaXXdo-cTiLv (in the N. T. only at Matt. v. 24 ; cf . Judg. xix. 8 ; 
1 Esdr. iv. 81 ; Euripides, HeL 1285), are more usual words 
in the earlier and classical periods of the language ; ^ but for 
all this the grammarians are wrong who denounce KaTaXXayj 
and icaToXXdo-o-ctv as words avoided by all who wrote the 
language in its highest purity. None need be ashamed of 
words which found favour with -^schylus {Sept. Con. Theb. 
l&l), with Xenophon (Anah. i. 6. 2), and with Plato {Phc&d. 
69 a). Fritzsche (on Rom. v. 10) has effectually disposed of 
Tittmann's fanciful distinction between icaraAAacro-civ and 

The Christian KaraXXayri has two sides. It is first a 
' Christ, according to Clement of Alexandria (Coh. ad Oen. 10) is 
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reconciliation, 'qud Deus nos sibi reconciliavit/ laid aside 
his holy anger against our sins, and received us into favour, a 
reconciliation effected for us once for all by Christ upon his 
cross ; so 2 Cor. v. 18, 19 ; Eom. v. 10 ; where KaraAAacro-co-^ai 
is a pure passive, 'ab eo in gratiam recipi apud quern in odio 
fueras.' But icaroAAayi; is secondly and subordinately the 
reconciliation, *qud nos Deo reconciliamur,' the daily deposi- 
tion, under the operation of the Holy Spirit, of the enmity of 
the old man toward God. In this passive middle sense 
icaToAAocro-co-^at is used, 2 Cor. v. 20; cf. 1 Cor. vii. 11, All 
attempts to make this secondary to be indeed the primary 
meaning and intention of the word, rest not on an unpre- 
judiced exegesis, but on a foregone determination to get rid 
of the reality of God's anger against the sinner. With 
KaroXXayiy is connected all that language of Scripture which 
describes sin as a state of enmity (lx^/>a) with God (Bom. viii. 
7 ; Ephes. ii. 15 ; Jam. iv. 4), and sinners as enemies to Him 
and alienated from Him (Rom. v. 10 ; Col. i. 21) ; which sets 
forth Christ on the cross as the Peace, and the maker of 
peace between God and man (Ephes. ii. 14 ; Col. i. 20) ; all 
such invitations as this, ''Be ye reconciled with God " (2 Cor. 
v. 20). 

Before leaving #caraAA.ay^ we observe that the exact re- 
lations between it and lAacr/u)?, which will have to be con- 
sidered next, are somewhat confused for the English reader, 
from the fiaot that the word *• atonement,' by which* our 
Translators have once rendered KoxaXkarp) (Bom. v. 1 1), has 
little by little shifted its meaning. It has done this so 
effectually, that were the translation now for the first time 
to be made, and words to be employed in their present sense 
and not in their past, ' atonement ' would plainly be a much 
fitter rendering of iA.aor/xos, the notion of propitiation, which 
we shall find the central one of iA.aa-/A09, always lying in 
' atonement,' as we use it now. It was not so once. When 
our Translation was made, it signified, as innumerable 
examples prove, reconciliation, or the making up of a fore- 
going enmity; all its uses in our early literature justifying 

T 
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the etymology now sometimes called into question, that 

* atonement ' is * at-one-ment,' and therefore=* reconcilia- 
tion ' ; and that consequently it was then, although not now, 
the proper rendering of fcaraXAay^ (see my ^dtct Glossary, 
B. yy. ' atone,' ' atonement ' ; and, dealing with these words 
at full, Skeat, Etym. Diet, of the English Language, s. v., an 
article which leaves no doubt as to their history). 

IXocr/xos is found twice in the First Epistle of St. John 
(ii. 2 ; iv. 10) ; nowhere else in theN. T. ; for other examples 
of its use see Plutarch, Sol. 12 ; Fob. Max. 18 ; CamilL 7 ; 
Oeiav fJLrjvL^ iXMrfiov /cat xapixmifMav h^Ofihrq. I am inclined to 
think that the excellent word * propitiation,* by which our 
Translators have rendered it, did not exist in the language 
when the earlier Eeformed Versions were made. Tyndale, 
the Geneva, and Cranmer have **to make agreement,'' in- 
stead of " to be the jpropitiation,'' at the first of these places ; 
'* He that obtaineth grace " at the second. In the same way 
LkaoTTJpiovj which we, though I think wrongly (see Theol. 
Stud, und Krit. 1842, p. 814), have also rendered ' propitia- 
tion ' (Eom. iii. 25), is rendered in translations which share 
in our error, * the obtainer of mercy ' (Cranmer), * a pacifica- 
tion ' (Geneva) ; and first * propitiation * in the Bheims — the 
Latin tendencies of this translation giving it boldness to 
transfer this word from the Vulgate. Neither is iXacr/ios of 
frequent use in the Septuagint ; yet in such passages as 
Num. V. 8 ; Ezek. xliv. 27 ; cf. 2 Mace. iii. 88, it is being 
prepared for the m6re solemn use which it should obtain in 
the N. T. Connected with tXefo^, 'propitius,* tXocr/cco-^at, 

* placare,' * iram avertere,* * ex irato mitem reddere,' it is by 
Hesychius explained, not incorrectly (for see Dan. ix. 9 ; Ps. 
cxxix. 4), but inadequately, by the following synonyms, 
€VfJL€V€Ui, ovyxwpTycrts, SLaXXayiq, KaraXkayrj, Tr/jaonys. I say in- 
adequately, because in none of these words thus offered as 
equivalents, does there lie what is inherent in IXaLa-fjuoq and 
lXao-#c€o-^at, namely, that the evfjiiveia or goodwill has been 
gained by means of some offering, or other < placamen ' (cf. 
Herodotus, vi. 105 ; viii. 112 ; Xenophon, Cyrop. vii. 2. 19 ; 
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and Nagelsbach, Nachhomer. Theol. vol. i. p. 37). The 
word is more comprehensive than IXaxmfSt which Grotius 
proposes as covering the same ground. Ohrist does not pro- 
pitiate only, as tXacm;? would say, but at once propitiates, and 
is Himself the propitiation. To speak in the language of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the offering of Himself He is both 
at once, dpxupw and Ova-Ca or Trpoa-ifiopd. (for the difference 
between these latter see Mede, Worksj 1672, p. 860), the 
two functions of priest and sacrifice, which were divided, and 
of necessity divided, in the typical sacrifices of the law, meet- 
ing and being united in Him, the sin-offering by and through 
whom the just anger of God against our sins was appeased, 
and God, without compromising his righteousness, enabled 
to show Himself propitious to us once more. All this the 
word iXaor/Ao?, used of Christ, declares. Cocceius : ' Est 
enim tXao-/uos mors sponsoris obita ad sanctificationem Dei, 
volentis peccata condonare ; atque ita tollendam condemna- 
tionem.' 

It will be seen that with iXacrfids connect themselves a 
larger group of words and images than with either of the 
words preceding— all, namely, which set forth the benefits 
of Christ's death as a propitiation of God, even as all which 
speak of Him as a sacrifice, an offering (Ephes. v. 2 ; Heb. 
X. 14 ; 1 Cor. v. 7), as the Lamb of God (John i. 29, 36 ; 
1 Pet. i. 19), as the Lamb slain (Rev. v. 6, 8), and a little 
more remotely, but still in a hneal consequence from these 
last, all which describe Him as washing us in his blood 
(Rev. i. 6). As compared with KaToXkayrj (=the German 
* Versohnung '), lAacr/Aos (= * Versiihnung *) is the deeper 
word, goes nearer to the innermost heart of the matter. If 
we had only KaToXKarfq and the group of words and images 
which cluster round it, to set forth the benefits of the death 
of Christ, these would indeed set forth that we were enemies, 
and by that death were made friends : but how made friends 
jcaroWayi; would not describe at all. It would not of itself 
necessarily imply satisfaction, propitiation, the Daysman, the 
Mediator, the High Priest ; all which in IKjaxrfw^ are involved 

t2 
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(see two admirable articles, 'Erlosung' and * Versohnung,' 
by Schoeberlein, in Herzog*s Beal-Encyclopadie). I conclude 
this discussion with Bengel's excellent^ note on Rom. iii. 24 : 
* iXacr/Aos (expiatio sive propitiatio) et aTroA-vrpwons (redemtio) 
est in fundo rei unicum beneficium, scilicet, restitutio pecca- 
toris perditi. 'A^roXvrpcao-is est respectu hostium, et icaroAAay^ 
est respectu Dei. Atque hie voces Ikacrfws et /c^roXXayiy 
iterum differunt. 'IXao-fuk (propitiatio) tollit offensam contra 
Deum ; KaraXXayj (reconciliatio) est SwrXcvpos et tollit (a) in- 
dignationem Dei adversum nos, 2 Cor. v. 19, (6) nostramque 
abalienationem a Deo, 2 Cor. v. 20.' 

§ Ixxviii. ij/aXfjio^f vfivo^f (o8i^. 

All these words occur together at Ephes. v. 19, and again at 
Col. iii. 16 ; both times in the same order, and in passages 
which very nearly repeat one another ; cf. Ps. Ixvi. l.Q When 
some expositors refuse even to attempt to distinguish between 
them, urging that St. Paul had certainly no intention of 
' classifying the different forms of Christian poetry, this state- 
ment, no doubt, is quite true; but neither, on the other 
hand, would he have used, where there is evidently no 
temptation to rhetorical amplification, three words, if one 
would have equally served his turn. It may fairly be 
questioned whether we can trace very accurately the lines of 
demarcation between the ** psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs " of which the Apostle makes mention, or whether he 
traced these lines for himself with a perfect accuracy. Still 
each must have had a meaning which belonged to it more^ 
and by a better right, than it belonged to either of the others ; 
and this it may be possible to seize, even while it is quite 
impossible with perfect strictness to distribute under these 
three heads Christian poetry as it existed in the Apostolic 
age.") *^a-/iaf it may be here observed, a word of not un- 
frequent occurrence in the Septuagint, does not occur in the 
N. T. 

The Psalms of the 0. T. remarkably enough have no 
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single, well recognized, universally accepted name by which 
they are designated in the Hebrew Scriptures (Delitzsoh, 
Comm. ilb. den Psalter, vol. ii. p. 371; Herzog, Beal- 
Encychp. vol. xii. p. 269). They first obtained such in the 
Septuagint. ^oXftds, from i/rao), properly a touching, and then 
a touching of the harp or other stringed instruments with the 
finger or with the plectrum {ij/akfjiol roimv, Euripides, Ion, 
174 ; cf. Bacch. 740, are the twangings of the bowstrings), 
was next the instrument itself, and last of all the song sung 
with this musical accompaniment. It is in this latest stage 
of its meaning that we find the word adopted in the 
Septuagint ; and to this agree the ecclesiastical definitions of 
it ; thus in the Lexicon ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria : 
Aoyos fWVO'LKOS, orav evp-vOfio}^ Kara tous apfjiovucovs Xoyovs to 
ofyyavov KpovrjraL : cf . Clement of Alexandria {Pc&dag. ii. 4) ; 6 
if/aXfios, cfi/xeAi;? coriv evXoyCa koL <r(a<l>pfi)v : and Basil the Great, 
who brings out with still greater emphasis what differences 
the < psalm ' and the ode or * spiritual song ' {Horn, in Ps. 
44) : <^8^ yap iari, koL ov)^l i/roXfid? * Stdrt yvfiv^ ^A^'tJj W 
auvrj)(pvvTO^ avr^ tov opydvov, fier^ cfifteXoO? t^s c/c^^conycrca)?, 
'jrapeSCSoTo : compare in PsaL xxix. 1 ; to which Gregory of 
Nyssa, in PsaL c. 8, agrees. In all probability the xj/aXfioL of 
Ephes. V. 19, Col. iii. 16, are the inspired psalms of the 
Hebrew Canon. The word certainly designates these on all 
other occasions when it is met in the N. T., with the one 
possible exception of 1 Cor. xiv. 26 ; and probably refers to 
them there ; nor can I doubt that the ' psalms ' which the 
Apostle would have the faithful to sing to one another, are 
psalms of David, of Asaph, or of some other of the sweet 
singers of Israel ; above all, seeing that the word seems 
limited and restricted to its narrowest use by the nearly 
synonymous words with which it is grouped. 

But while the * psalm ' by the right of primogeniture, as 
being at once the oldest and most venerable, thus occupies 
the foremost place, the Church of Christ does not restrict 
herself to such, but claims the freedom of bringing new things 
as well as old out of her treasure-house. She will produce 
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<' hymns and spiritual songs " of her own, as well as inherit 
psalms bequeathed to her by the Jewish Church ; a new 
salvation demanding a new song (Bev. t. 9), as Augustine 
delights so often to remind us. 

It was of the essence of a Greek v/ivos that it should be 
addressed to, or be otherwise in praise o^ a god, or of a hero, 
that is, in the strictest sense of that word, of a deified man ; 
as Callisthenes reminded Alexander ; who, claiming hymns 
for himself, or suffering them to be addressed to him, 
implicitly accepted not human honours but divine (vfivoi ^ 
€S T€g\yi Oeov^ irocovKTOi, hrauvoi Sk H avOponroiiSj Arrian, iv. 11). 
f In the gradual breaking down of the distinction between 
human and divine, which marked the fallen days of Greece 
and Rome, with the usurping on the part of men of 
divine honours, the vfivo^ came more and more to be 
applied to men ; although this not without observation and 
remonstrance (Athenaeus, vi. 62; xv. 21, 22). When the 
word was assumed into the langua,^e of the Church, this 
essential distinction clung to it still. )A * psalm ' might be a 
De profundis, the story of man's deliverance, or a com- 
memoration of mercies which he had received; and of a 
" spiritual song *' much the same could be said : a * hymn ' 
must always be more or less of a Magnificat, a direct address 
of praise and glory to God. Thus Jerome {in Ephes. v. 19) : 
* Breviter hymnos esse dicendum, qui fortitudinem et majes- 
tatem prsedicant Dei, et ejusdem semper vel beneficia, vel 
facta, mirantur.' Compare Origen, Con. Gels. viii. 67 ; and 
a precious fragment, probably of the Presbyter Caius, pre- 
served by Eusebius {H, E, v. 28) : ^aX/xol 3c oa-oi koL <u3at 
(iScX^v Sltt* ^px^S vtto irurrCjv ypat^ciorai, tov Aoyov rov ®€ov rov 
"Kputrbv vfivowTL OeoXoyovvres, Compare further Gregory of 
Nyssa (in Psalm, c. 3) : vfivo9, 17 eirl rols vTrdp)(ovcriv thjIv 
6.ya$oi% avariB^fihrq r^ (S)cw €v<l>rjfua : the whole chapter is 
interesting. Augustine in more places than one states the 
notes of what in his mind are the essentials of a hymn — 
which are three: 1. It must be sung ; 2. It must be praise ; 
8. It must be to God. Thus Enarr. in Pa. Ixxii. 1 : 'Hymni 
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laudes sunt Dei cum cantico : hymni cantus sunt continentes 
laudes Dei. Si sit laus, et non sit Dei, non est hymnus : 
si sit laus, et Dei laus, et non cantetur, non est hymnus. 
Oportet ergo ut, si sit hymnus, habeat hsBO tria, et laudem, et 
Dei, et canticum.' So, too, Enarr. in Ps. cxlviii. 14 : 
' Hymnus scitis quid est ? Cantus est cum laude Dei. Si 
laudas Deum, et non cantas, non dicis hymnum ; si Cantas, et 
non laudas Deum, non dicis hymnum ; si laudas aliud quod 
non pertinet ad laudem Dei, etsi cantando laudes non dicis 
hymnum. Hymnus ergo tria ista habet, et cantum, et 
laudem, et Dei.* ^ Compare Gregory NAzianzene : 

$ir€uv6s iffriv cS ri r&y ifi&v ^ppdircu, 
aHvos V hcouvos cts Bcbv affidfffiioSf 
6 8* Sfiyos, ahos ^fi^eX^s, &s otofiat. 

But though, as appears from these quotations, vfivos in the 
fourth century was a word freely adopted in the Church, this 
was by no means the case at an earlier day. Notwithstand- 
ing the authority which St. Paul's employment of it might 
seem to have lent it, v/nvo? nowhere occurs in the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers, nor in those of Justin Martyr, nor in 
the Apostolic Constitutions ; and only once in TertuUian (ad 
Uxor. ii. 8). It is at least a plausible explanation of this that 
vfjLvos was for the early Christians so steeped in heathenism, 
so linked with profane associations, and desecrated by them, 
there were so many hymns to Zeus, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, 
and to the other deities of the heathen pantheon, that the 
early Christians shrunk instinctively from the word. 

If we ask ourselves of what character were the * hymns,' 
which St. Paul desired that the faithful should sing among 
themselves, we may confidently assume that these observed 
the law to which other hymns were submitted, and were 
direct addresses of praise to God. Inspired specimens of the 

* It is not very easy to follow Angastine in his distinction between a 
'psalm' and a * canticle.' Indeed, he iaoknowledges himself that he 
has not arrived at any clearness on this matter ; thus see Enarr. in Ps. 
Ixvii. 1 ; where, however, these words occur, 'in psalmo est sonoritas, 
in cantico hetitia ' : of . iro Ps. iv. 1 ; and Hilary, Prol. in Lib. Psalm. 
§§ 19-21. 
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V/AV09 we meet at Lnke i. 46-55 ; 68-79 ; Acts iv. 24 ; such 
also probably was that which Paul and Silas made to be heaid 
from the depth of their Philippian dongeon {yiofwv ror ®eov. 
Acts xvi. 25). How noble, how magnificent, miinspired 
hynms could prove we have signal evidence in the Te Deum^ 
in the Veni Creator SpirituSj and in many a later possession 
for ever which the Church has acquired. That the Church, 
brought when St. Paul wrote into a new and marvellous world 
of heavenly realities, would be rich in these we might be 
sure, even if no evidence existed to this effect. Of such 
evidence, however, there is abundance, more than one frag- 
ment of a hymn being probably embedded in St. Paulas own 
Epistles (Ephes. v. 14 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11-14 ; cf. 
Bambach, Anthologie, vol. i. p. 88 ; and Neale, Essays on 
Liturgiology, pp. 418, 424). And as it was quite impossible 
that the Christian Church, mightily releasing itself, though 
with no revolutionary violence, from the Jewish synagogue, 
should fall into that mistake into which some of the Eeformed 
Churches afterwards fell, we may be sure that it adopted into 
liturgic use, not ' psalms ' only, but also * hymns,' singing 
hymns to Christ as to God (Pliny, Ep. x. 96) ; though this, 
as we may conclude, more largely in Churches gathered out 
of the heathen world than in those wherein a strong Jewish 
element existed. On vfivo? from an etymological point of view 
Pott, Etymol. Forsch. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 612, may be consulted. 
•q8^ (==doi8^ is the only word of this group which the 
Apocalypse knows (v. 9 ; xiv. 3 ; xv. 3). St. Paul, on the 
two occasions when he employs it^ adds irvev/iaTucij to it ; and 
this, no doubt, because i^ by itself might mean any kind of 
song, as of battle, of harvest, or festal, or hymeneal, while 
i/^aX/ios, from its Hebrew use, and v/avos from its Greek, did 
not require any such qualifying adjective. /This epithet thus 
applied to these 'songs' does not affirm that "they were 
divinely inspired, any more than the dvyfp\y€VfiaTLK6^ is an 
inspired man (1 Cor. iii. 1 ; Gal. vi. 1) ; but only that they 
were such as were composed by spiritual men, and moved in 
the sphere of spiritual things. How, it may be asked, are 
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we to distinguish these " spiritual songs " from the * psalms * 
and * hymns * with which they are associated by St. Paul ? 
/if the * psalms ' represent the heritage of sacred song which 
the Christian Church derived from the Jewish, the * hymns ' 
and " spiritual songs " will between them cover what further 
in the same kind it produced out of its bosom ; but with a 
difference. What the hymns were, we have already seen ; 
but Christian thought and feeling will soon have expanded 
into a wider range of poetic utterances than those in which 
there is a direct address to the Deity. If we turn, for instance, 
to Herbert's TempU, or Vaughan's Silex Scintillans, or 
Keble's Christian Year, in all of these there are many poems, 
which, as certainly they are not ' psalms,' so as little do they 
possess the characteristics of 'hymns.* "Spiritual songs" 
these might most fitly be called ; even as in almost all our 
collections of so called ' hymns ' at the present day, there are 
not a few which by much juster title would bear this name. 
Calvin, it will be seen, only agrees in part with the distinc- 
tions which I have here sought to trace : * Sub his tribus 
nominibus complexus est [Paulus] omne genus canticorum ; 
quflB itavulgodistinguuntur, ut psalmus sit in quo concinendo 
adhibetur musicum aliquod instrumentum prseter linguam: 
hymnus proprie sit laudis canticum, sive assa voce, sive aliter 
canatur ; oda non laudes tantum contineat, sed paraeneses, et 
alia argumenta.' Compare in Vollbeding's Thesaurus, vol. 
ii. p. 27 sqq., a treatise by J. Z. Hillger, De Psalmorum, 
Hymnorum, et Odarum discrimine ; Palmer in Herzog's Beat- 
Encyclopadie, vol. v. p. 100 sqq. ; Deyling, Obss. Sac, vol. iii. 
p. 480 ; Lightfoot, On Colossians, iii. 16 ; and the art. Hymns 
in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 

§ Ixxix. &ypdfifjuaTos, iStomys. 

These words occur together Acts iv. 13 ; dypdfjiiiaTos nowhere 
else in the N. T., but tSwonys on four other occasions (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, 23, 24; 2 Cor. xi. 6). Where found together we 
must conclude that, according to the natural rhetoric of 
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human speech, the second word is stronger than, and adds 
something to, the first : thus our Translators have evidently 
understood them, rendering aypafifmro^ 'unlearned,' and 
iSutiTiTs 'ignorant'; and so Bengel: * dypdfifiaroi est rudis, 
iZuarrii rudior.' 

When we seek more accurately to distinguish them, and 
to detect the exact notion which each conveys, aypa/x/iaros 
need not occupy us long. It corresponds exactly to our 
' illiterate ' {ypdfifiara firj fjuefmOrfKm, John vii. 15 ; Acts xxvi. 
24 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15) : being joined by Plato with opcios, rugged 
as the mountaineer {Crit 109 d), with SL/iova-o^ {Tim. 28 b) ; 
by Plutarch set over against the ficfiovo-w/Lici'os (il(2t;. Colot.26). 

But i^iMynjs is a word of far wider range, of uses far more 
complex and subtle. Its primary idea, the point from which, 
so to speak, etymologically it starts, is that of the private 
man, occupying himself with his own things (ra tSca), as 
contrasted with the political ; the man unclothed with office, 
as set over against and distinguished from him who bears 
some office in the state. But lying as it did very deep in the 
Greek mind, being one of the strongest convictions there, 
that in public life the true education of the man and the 
citizen Qonsisted, it could not fail that the word should 
presently be tinged with something of contempt and scorn. 
The iSudn/s, staying at home while others were facing honour- 
able toil, oucovpds, as Plutarch calls him Phil, cvm Pnnc.*l), 
a ' house-dove,' as our ancestors slightingly named him, un- 
exercised in business, unaccustomed to deal with his fellow- 
men, is unpractical; and thus the word is joined with 
aTT/myfuov by Plato {Bep. x. 620 c) ; cf. Plutarch, De Virt et 
Vit. 4), with airpoKTo^ by Plutarch {Phil, cum Princ. 1), who 
sets him over against the iroXtrucos ^al vpoKrucos. But more 
than this, he is ofben boorish, and thus iSulynf^ is linked with 
aypoiKos (Chrysostom in 1 Ep. Cor. Horn. 8), with airatScvros 
(Plutarch, Arist. et Men. Comp. 1), and other words such as 
these. ^ 

* There is an excellent disonssion on the sncoessive meanings of 
iZul^ris in Bishop Horsley's Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley, 
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The history of iSuim;? by no means stops here, though we 
have followed it as far as is absolutely necessary to explain its 
association (Acts iv. 18) with o^ypa/AfiaTos, and the points of 
likeness and difference between them. But to explain why 
St. Paul should employ it at 1 Oor. xiv. 16, 23, 24, and 
exactly in what sense, it may be well to pursue this history a 
little further. There is a singular feature in the use of iSiomys 
which, though not very easy to describe, a few examples will 
at once make intelligible. There lies continually in it a 
negation of that particular skill, knowledge, profession, or 
standing, over against which it is antithetically set, and not 
of any other except that alone. For example, is the iStcim;? 
set over against the ^qfjuovfyyo^ (as by Plato, Theag. 124 c), he 
is the unskilled man as set over against the skilled artificer ; 
any other dexterity he may possess, but that of the ST/fttovfyyos 
is denied him. Is he set over against the tarpo?, he is one 
ignorant of the physician's art (Plato, Bep. iii. 889 b ; Philo, 
De Conf, Ling. 7) ; against the o-o^^Mmys, he is one unac- 
quainted with the dialectic fence of the sophists (Xenophon, 
De VenaL 18 ; cf. Hiero, i. 2 ; Lucian, Pise, 84 ; Plutarch, 
Symp, iv. 2, 8) ; against the <^iXdA.oyos (Sextus Empiricus, 
adv. Grammat. § 285), he has no interest in the earnest 
studies which occupy the other ; prose writers are IBLorrai as 
contrasted with poets. Those unpractised in gymnastic exer- 
cises are iSttorat as contrasted with the ddXrjTaC (Xenophon, 
Hiero, iv. 6 ; Philo, De Sept. 6) ; subjects as contrasted with 
their prince {De Abrah. 88); the underlings in the harvest- 
field are ISiwrcu koL {nrrfperoL as distinguished from the ^cfwveq 
(De Somn. ii. 4); the weak are t^tSyrai, Sivopoi and 080(01 
being qualitative adjectives, as contrasted with the strong 

Appendix, Disquisition Second^ pp. 475-485. Onr English < idiot ' has 
also an instraotive history. This quotation from Jeremy Taylor {Dis- 
sicasive from Popery, part ii. b. i. § 1) will show how it was used two 
hundred years ago : * S. Austin affirmed that the plain places of 
Scripture are sufficient to all laics, and all idiots or private persons.' 
See my Select Glossary v. for other examples of the same use of the 
word. 
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(Philo, Be Great. Princ. 5 ; cf. Plutarch, De Imper. Apoph. 
1 ) ; and lastly, the whole congregation of Israel are iSton-at as 
set over against the priests {Be Vit. Mo$. iii. 29). With 
these examples of the word's use to assist as, we can come 
to no other conclusion than that the ^hJSrrai of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16, 23, 2^ are the plain believers, with no special 
spiritual gifts, as distinguished from such as were possessed 
of such ; even as elsewhere they are the lay members of the 
Church as contrasted with those who minister in the Word 
and Sacraments ; for it is ever the word with which l^^JSmi^ 
is at once combined and contrasted that determines its 
meaning. 

For the matter immediately before us it will be sufficient 
to say that when the Pharisees recognized Peter and John 
as men aypafifjuiToi kolL t3ta>r(u, in the first word they expressed 
more the absence in them of book-learning, and, confining as 
they would have done this to the Old Testament, the Upa 
ypdfifjuiTa, and to the glosses of their own doctors upon these, 
their lack of acquaintance with such lore as St. Paul had 
learned at the feet of Gamaliel ; in the second their want of 
that education which men insensibly acquire by mingling 
with those who have important affairs to transact, and by . 
taking their own share in the transaction of such. Setting 
aside that higher training of the heart and the intellect 
which is obtained by direct communion with God and his 
truth, no doubt books and public life, literature and politics, 
are the two most effectual organs of mental and moral train- 
ing which the world has at its command — ^the second, as 
needs hardly be said, immeasurably more effectual than the 
first. He is dypa/i/taros who has not shared in the first, 
ISulirqs who has had no part in the second. 

§ Ixxx. SoKCO), KJiaivofiai, 

OuB Translators have not always observed the distinction 
which exists between So/cecv (=*videri') and Kl>aiv€(rO(u 
(=* apparere '). Ao/cctv expresses the subjective mental 
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estimate or opinion about a matter which men form, their 
hoia. concerning it, which may be right (Acts xv. 28 ; 1 Cor. 
iv. 9 ; vii. 40 ; cf. Plato, Tim, 51 dy Sofa dXiy^s), but which 
also may be wrong ; involving as it always must the possi- 
bility of error (2 Mace. ix. 10 ; Matt. vi. 7 ; Mark vi. 49 ; 
John xvi. 2 ; Acts xxvii. 13 ; cf. Plato, Bep. iv. 428 a ; Gorg. 
458 a, S6$a xfrcv^^ ; Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 6. 22 ; Mem. i. 7. 4, 
icrxvpov, firf ovra, Sokciv, to have a false reputation for 
strength) ; KfyaCvecrOai on the contrary expresses how a matter 
phenomenally shows and presents itself, with no necessary 
assumption of any beholder at all ; suggesting an opposition, 
not to the ov, but to the voovfieuov. Thus, when Plato (Bep, 
iii. 408 a) says of certain heroes in the Trojan war, SiyaOol tt/jos 
Tov iroXefiov i<f>avrf<ravy he does not mean they seemed good for 
the war and were not, but they showed good, with the tacit 
assumption that what they showed, they also were. So too, 
when Xenophon writes c^^a/vero t^via iTTTrov (^Anab, i. 6. l)|he 
would imply that horses had been actually there, and left 
their footprints on the ground. Had he used Bok€lv, he 
would have implied that Oyrus and his company took for the 
tracks of horses what indeed might have been such, but what 
also might not have been such at all ; cf. Mem. iii. 10. 2. 
Zeune : ' SoKeiv cemitur in opinione, qusa falsa esse potest et 
vana ; sed <l>aiv€(rOai plerumque est in re extra mentem, 
quamvis nemo opinatur.' Thus Bokcl Kjauvea-Oai, (Plato, Phcedr. 
269 cZ; Legg.:di.^QOd). 

Even in passages where hoK^iv may be exchanged with 
etvat, it does not lose the proper meaning which Zeune has 
ascribed to it here. There is' ever a predominant reference to 
the public opinion and estimate, rather than to the actual 
being ; however the former may be the faithful echo of the 
latter (Prov. xxvii. 14). Thus, while there is no touch of 
irony, no shadow of depreciation, in St. Paul's use of ol 
8oKovKr€9 at Gal. ii. 2, of ol Sokovi/tcs ctvcu rt presently after 
(ver. 6) — exactly which same phrase occurs in Plato, Euthyd. 
808 d, where they are joined with crefivoi — and while mani- 
festly there could be no slight intended, seeing that he so 
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characterizes the chief of his fellow Apostles, the words for 
all this express rather the repntation in which these were 
held in the Church than the worth which in themselves they 
had, however that reputation of theirs was itself the true 
measure of this worth (sarticn^fUK, Bom. xvi. 7). Compare 
Euripides, Troad. 606, where ra hoKovvra. are set over against 
TO, /ATf^ky ovra, Hec. 295, and Porphyry, De Abst. iL 40, where 
oi BoKovvTfs in like manner is put absolutely, and set over 
against ra vXrj&ij. In the same way the words of Christ, ol 
8oKovvT€i apx^tv rdav iOvwv (Mark X. 42)=' they who are 
acknowledged rulers of the Gentiles,' cast no doubt on the 
reality of the rule of these, for see Matt. xx. 25; though 
indeed there may be a slight hint, looking through the 
words, of the contrast between the worldly shows and the 
heavenly realities of greatness; but as little are they re- 
dundant (cf. Josephus, Antt. xix. 6. 8 ; Susan. 5 : and Winer, 
Gramm, § Ixvii. 4). 

But as on one side the mental conception may have, but 
also may not have, a corresponding truth in the world of 
realities, so on the other the appearance may have a reality 
beneath it, and ^otveo-^at is often synonymous with elvcu and 
yiyveaOai (Matt. ii. 7 ; xiii. 26) ; but it may also have none ; 
^<uvd/t€va, for instance, are set off against ra ovra rg aXrjOeia 
by Plato {Bep. x. 596 e), being the reflections of things, as 
seen in a mirror: or shows, it may be, which have no 
substance behind them, as the shows of goodness which the 
hypocrite makes (Matt, xxiii. 28). It must not be assumed 
that in this latter case <^v€o-d(u runs into the meaning of 
SoKeiVf and that the distinction is broken down between them. 
That distinction still subsists in the objective character of 
the one, cuid the subjective character of the other. Thus, at 
Matt, xxiii. 27, 28, the contrast is not between what other 
men took the Pharisees to be, and what they really were, but 
between what they showed themselves to other men {ffnuvea-Oe 
Tots dvOpwTTois Swcotot), and what in very truth they were. 

AoK€Lv signifying ever, as we have seen, that subjective 
estimate which may be formed of a thing, not the objective 
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show and seeming which it aotually possesses, it will follow 
that our rendering of Jam. i. 26 is not perfectly satisfactory : 
'^ If any man among you zeem to be religious (Sofcei $fyq<rKQ^ 
civoi), and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man's religion is vain." This verse, as it here 
stands, must before now have perplexed many. How, they 
will have asked, can a man '' seem to be religious," that is, 
present himself to others as such, when his religious preten- 
sions are belied and refuted by the license of an unbridled 
tongue? But render the words "If any man among you 
thinketh himself religious " (cf. Gal. vi. 3, where 8o#c€t is 
rightly so translated ; as it is in the Vulgate here, '' se putat 
religiosum esse "), " and bridleth not his tongue, &c.," and 
all will then be plain. It is the man's own mental estimate 
of his spiritual condition which Soicci expresses, an estimate 
which the following words declare to be altogether erroneous. 
Compare Heb. iv. 1, where for hoK^ the Vulgate has rightly 
' existimetur.' If the Vulgate in dealing with Soicciv here is 
right, while our Translators are wrong, elsewhere in dealing 
with <t}aLV€crO<u it is wrong, while these are right. At Matt, 
vi. 18 C that thou appear not unto men to fast "), it has ^ ne 
videaris,' although at ver. 16 it had rightly * ut appareant ' ; 
but the disciples in this verse are warned, not against the 
hypocrisy of wishing to be supposed to fast when they did 
not, as this * ne videaris ' might imply, but against the osten- 
tation of wishing to be known to fast when they did ; as lies 
plainly in the oirios fitf ^vys of the original. 

The force of ffuuvecrOai, attained here, is missed in another 
passage of our Version ; although not through any confusion 
between it and BoKelvy but rather between it and ^aiVciv. We 
render cv oh <txuv€<rO€ ws ^coorr^pcs cv Koa-fuf (Phil. ii. 15), 
"among whom ye shine as lights in the world;" where, 
instead of ' ye shine,' it should stand, * ye are seen,' or * ye 
appear.* To justify "ye shine" in this place, which is 
common to all the Versions of the English Hexapla, St. Paul 
should have written </>atv€T€ (cf. John i. 5 ; 2 Pet. i. 19 ; Rev. 
i. 16), and not, as he has written, ffxuvitrO^. It is worthy of 
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note that, while the Vulgate, having 'lucetis/ shares and 
anticipates our error, an earlier Latin Version was free from 
it ; as is evident from the form in which the verse is quoted 
by Augustine {Enarr. in Ps. cxlvi. 4) : ' In quibus apparetis 
tanquam luminaria in caelo.' 

§ lxxxi. ^(oovy OrjpCov, 

In passages out of number one of these words might be 
employed quite as fitly as the other, even as there are many 
in which they are used interchangeably, as by Plutarch, De 
Cap. ex Inim, Util, 2. This does not however prove that 
there is no distinction between them, if other passages occur, 
however few, where one is fit and the other not ; or where, 
though neither would be unfit, one would possess a greater 
fitness than the other. The distinction, latent in other cases, 
because there is nothing to evoke it, reveals itself in these. 

The difference between ^Siov (by Lachmann always more 
correctly accented {<^v) and Orjpiov is not that between two 
coordinate terms ; but one, the second, is wholly subordinate 
to the first, a less included in a greater. All creatures that 
live on earth, including man himself, Xoyucov koI voKitucov 
{b)ov, as Plutarch {De Am. Prol. 3) so grandly describes him, 
are {coa (Aristotle, Hist. Anim. i. 5. 1) ; nay, God himself, 
according to the Definitions of Plato, is {a>ov a&dvarovy being 
indeed the only One to whom life by absolute right belongs 
(^/A€v 3c rov <S>€ov ctvoi tj^v duSiov opioTov, Aristotle, Meta/phm 
xii. 7). It is true that {cm>v is nowhere employed in the N. T. 
to designate man (but see Plato, Pol. 271 e ; Xenophoa, 
Gyrop. i. 1. 8; Wisd. xix. 21) ; still less to designate (jod ; 
for whom, as not merely living, but as being absolute Life, 
the one fountain of life, the avrotfacfv^ the Trrj^ (;o>^, the fitter 
as the more reverent (nafi is retained (John i. 4 ; 1 John i. 2). 
In its ordinary use tjatov covers the same extent of meaning^ 
as ' animal ' with us, having generally, though by no means 
universally (Plutarch, De Garr. 22 ; Heb. xiii. 11), aXoyov or 
some such epithet attached (2 Pet. iL 12 ; Jude 10). 
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%rq^iov looks like a diminutive of B-fip, which in its ^olio 
form </>^/> reappears as the Latin ' fera/ and in its more usual 
shape in the German * Thier * and in our own * deer.' Like 
XpvcTLovy fiifiXCov, </>opTiov, dyyciov, and SO many other words 
(see Fischer, ProL de Vit. Lex. N. T. p. 266), it has quite 
left behind the force of a diminutive, if it ever possessed it. 
That it was already without this at the time when the 
Odyssey was composed is sufficiently attested by the /teya 
OripCov which there occurs (x. 180) ; compare Xenophon, 
Cyrop. i. 4. 11. It would be a mistake to regard Orjpia as 
exclusively mischievous and ravening beasts, for see Heb. 
xii. 20 ; Exod. xix. 13 ; however such by this word are 
generally intended (Mark i. 13 ; Acts xxviii. 4, 5) ; Oi^pCa at 
Acts xi. 6 being distinguished from rerpdvo^a; while yet 
Schmidt says rightly : ' Jxl OtjpCov liegt eine sehr starke 
Nebenbeziehung auf Wildheit und Grausamkeit.' It is 
worthy of notice that, numerous as are the passages of the 
Septuagint where beasts of sacrifice are mentioned, it is 
never under this name. The reason is evident, namely, that 
the brutal, bestial element is in Orfpiov brought prominently 
forward, not that wherein the inferior animals are akin to 
man, not that therefore which gives them a fitness to be 
offered as substitutes for man, and as his representatives. 
Here, too, we have an explanation of the frequent transfer of 
OjjpLov and Orjpua^^f as in Latin of ' bestia ' and ^ bellua,' to 
fierce and brutal men (Tit. i. 12 ; 1 Gor. xv. 32 ; Josephus, 
Antt, xvii. 6. 6 ; Arrian, in Epict ii. 9). 

All this makes us the more regret, and the regret has 
been often expressed — it was so byBroughton almost as soon 
as our Version was published — that in the Apocalypse our 
Translators should have rendered Orjpiov and ^<aov by the same 
word, ^^ beast " ; and should thus for the English reader have 
obliterated the distinction between them. Both play import- 
ant parts in this book ; both belong to its higher symbolism ; 
while at the same time they move in spheres as far removed 
from one another as heaven is from hell. The {o>a or ^< living 
creatures," which stand before the throne, and in which dwells 

u 
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the fulness of all creaturely life, as it gives praise and glory 
to God (iv. 6-9 ; v. 6 ; vi. 1 ; and often), constitute a part of 
the heavenly symbolism ; the Orjpla, the first beast and the 
second, which rise np, one from the bottomless pit (xi. 7), 
the other from the* sea (xiii. 1), of whom the one makes war 
upon the two Witnesses, the other opens his mouth in blas- 
phemies, these form part of the hellish symbolism. To 
confound these and those under a common designation, to 
call those ' beasts ' and these ' beasts,' would be an oversight, 
even granting the name to be suitable to both ; it is a more 
serious one, when the word used, bringing out, as does OrjpCov, 
the predominance of the lower animal life, is applied to 
glorious creatures in the very court and presence of Heaven. 
The error is common to all the English translations. That 
the Bheims should not have escaped it is strange ; for the 
Vulgate renders {ohi by * animalia ' (* animantia ' would have 
been still better), and only OrfpCov by * bestia.' If ^5>a had 
always been rendered "living creatures," this would have 
had the additional advantage of setting these symbols of the 
Apocalypse, even for the English reader, in an unmistakeable 
connexion with Ezek. i. 6, 18, 14, and often ; where '' living 
creature " is the rendering in our English Version of n^o, as 
Cwov is in the Septuagint. 

§ Ixxxii. vTTcp, dvrC* 

It has been often claimed, and in the interests of an all- 
important truth, namely the vicarious character of the sacri- 
fice of the death of Christ, that in such passages as Heb. ii. 
9 ; Tit. ii. 14 ; 1 Tim. ii. 6 ; Gal. iii. 13 ; Luke xxii. 19, 20 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 21 ; iii. 18 ; iv. 1 ; Bom. v. 8 ; John x. 15, in all of 

which Christ is said to have died virkp iroivTtov, xnrlp "^fuav, vrrkp 

Twv irpofiaTiav, and the like, virip shall be accepted as 
equipollent with di^f • And then, it is further urged that, as 
Slvti is the preposition first of equivalence (Homer, IL ix. 116, 
117) and then of exchange (1 Cor. xi. 16 ; Heb. xii. 2, 16 ; 
Matt. V. 88), xnrip must in all those passa>ges be regarded as 
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having the same force. Each of these, it is evident, would 
thus become a dictum prohans for a trath, in itself most vital, 
namely that Christ suffered, not merely on ov/r behalf ejid for 
our good, but also in owr steady and bearing that penalty of 
our sins which we otherwise must ourselves have borne. Now, 
though some have denied, we must yet accept as certain that 
virip has sometimes this meaning. Thus in the Gorgias of 
Plato, 616 c, ryw xnrlp crov airoKpivovfjim, * I will answer in your 
stead;' compare Xeno^hon, Anab. vii. 4. 9: iOiXoc^ av virlp 
rovTov &TroOav€Lv ; ' Wouldst thou die instead of this lad ? ' as 
the context and the words el walo'eiev avrov avrl cKctVov make 
abundantly manifest ; Thucydides, i. 141 ; Euripides, Alcestis, 
712 ; Polybius, iii. 67. 7 ; Philem. 18 ; and perhaps 1 Cor. ?v. 
29; but it is not less certain that in passages far more 
numerous xnrip means no more than, on behalf of, for the 
good of ; thus Matt. v. 44 ; John xiii. 87 ; 1 Tim. ii. i, and 
continually. It must be admitted to follow from this, that 
had we in the Scripture only statements to the effect that 
Christ died xnrlp r^pJav^ that He tasted death virlp iravro^, it 
would be impossible to draw from these any irrefragable proof 
that his death was vicarious, He dying in our stead, and 
Himself bearing on His Cross our sins and the penalty of our 
sins ; however we might find it, as no doubt we do, elsewhere 
(Isai. liii. 4-6). It is only as having other declarations, to the 
effect that Christ died avrl iroXKxav (Matt. xx. 28), gave Him- 
self as an avTt Xvrpov (1 Tim. ii. 6), and bringing those 
other to the interpretation of these, that we obtain a perfect 
right to .claim such declarations of Christ's death for tcs as 
also declarations of his death in our stead. And in them 
beyond doubt the preposition vTrip is the rather employed, 
that it may embrace both these meanings, and express how 
Christ died at once for our sakes (here it touches more nearly 
on the meaning of xcpt, Matt. xxvi. 28 ; Mark xiv. 24 ; 1 Pet. 
iii. 18 ; Sid also once occurring in this connexion, 1 Cor. viii. 
11), and in our stead ; while avrC would only have expressed 
the last of these. 

Tischendorf, in his little treatise, Doctrina Pauli de Vi 

u2 
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Mortis Christi Satisfactoridf has some excellent remarks on 
this matter, which I will quote, though what has been just 
said has anticipated them in part : ' Fuerunt, qui ex sola 
naturfi et nsu prsapositionis vn-ip demonstrare conarentur, 
Paulum docuisse satis&ctionem Ghristi vicariam ; alii rursus 
negarunt praepositionem tnrip a N. Test, auctoribus recte 
positam esse pro avrC, inde probaturi contrarium. Peccatum 
utrimque est. Sola prsBpositio utramque pariter adjuvat 
sententiarum partem ; pariter, inquam, utramque. Namque 
in promptu sunt, contra perplurium opinionem, desumta ex 
multis veterum Grsecorum scriptoribus loca, quae prsepositioni 
tnrip significatum, loco, vice, alicujus plane vindicant, atque 
ipsum Paulum eodem significatu earn usurpasse, et quidem in 
locis, qu8B ad nostram rem non pertinent, nemini potest esse 
dubium (cf. Philem. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 20 ; 1 Cor. xv. 29). Si 
autem qusaritur, cur h£ic potissimum prsepositione incerti et 
fluctuantis significatus in re tam gravi usus sit Apostolus — 
inest in ips4 prsBpositione quo sit aptior reliquis ad de- 
scribendam Christi mortem pro nobis oppetitam. Etenim in 
hoc versari rei summam, quod Christus mortuus sit in com- 
modum hominum, nemo negat ; atque id quidem factum est 
ita, ut moreretur hominum loco. Pro conjunct^ significatione 
et commodi et vicarii prseclare ab Apostolo adhibita est praB- 
positio vw€p. Itaque rectissime, ut solet, contendit Winerus 
noster, non licere nobis in gravibus locis, ubi de morte 
Christi agatur, praepositionem xnrcp simpliciter = dvrt sumere. 
Est enim plane Latinorum pro, nostruxa fiir, Quotiescunque 
Paulus Christum pro nobis mortuum esse docet,* ab ips£t 
notione vicarii non disjunctam esse voluit notionem commodi, 
neque umquam ab hdc, quamvis perquam aperta sit, excludi 
illam in istS. formula, jure meo dice' 

§ Ixxxiii. <f>ov€vSf dv^/>o)7ro/cTovos, criKoipLo^^ 

Our Translators have rendered all these words by 'murderer,* 
which, apt enough in the case of the first (Matt. xxii. 7; 
1 Pet. iv. 16 ; Eev. xxi, 8), is at the same time so general 
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that in the other two instances it keeps out of sight charac- 
teristic features which the words would bring forward. 

'Av^/>(D7ro#cTovos, exactly corresponding to our * man-slayer,' 
or * homicide,' occurs in the N. T. only in the writings of 
St. John (viii. 44 ; B'p. iii. 16, his) ; being found also in 
Euripides (iphig, in Taur. 890). On our Lord's lips, at the 
first of these places, dv^/xoTroicrdvos has its special fitness ; no 
other word would have suited at all so well ; an allusion 
being here to that great, and in part only too successful, 
assault on the life natural and the life spiritual of all man- 
kind which Satan made, when, planting sin, and through 
sin death, in them who were ordained the authors of being to 
the whole race of mankind, he infected the stream of human 
existence at its fountain-head. Satan was thus 6 avQpamfy 
#crovo9 indeed ; for he would fain have slain not this man or 
that, but the whole race of mankind. 

Siica/>io9, which only occurs once in the N. T., and then, 
noticeably enough, on the lips of a Boman officer (Acts xxi. 
88), is one of many Latin words which had followed the 
Boman domination even into those Eastern provinces of the 
empire, which, unlike those of the West, had refused to be 
latinized, but still retained their own language. The ' sicarius,' 
having his name from the ' sica,' a short sword, poniard, or 
stiletto, which he wore and was prompt to use, was the hired 
bravo or swordsman, troops of whom in the long agony of the 
Bepublic the Antonies and the Glodiuses kept in their pay« 
and oftentimes about their persons to inspire a wholesome 
fear, and if needful to remove out of the way such as were 
obnoxious to them. The word had found its way into 
Palestine, and into the Greek which was spoken there : 
Josephus in two instructive passages {B. J", ii. 13. 3 ; Antt, 
XX. 8. 10) giving us full details about those to whom this 
name was transferred. They were * assassins,' which word 
would be to my mind the best rendering at Acts xxi. 88, 
of whom a rank growth sprang up in those latter days of 
the Jewish Commonwealth, when, in ominous token of the 
approaching doom, all ties of society were fast being dissolved 
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Concealing under their garments that short sword of theirs, 
and mingling with the multitude at the great feasts, they 
stabhed in the crowd whom of their enemies they would, and 
then taking part with the bystanders in exclamations of 
horror, effectually averted suspicion from themselves. 

It will appear from what has been said that <^ovcv9 may 
be any murderer, the genus of which o-ucapeos is a species, 
this latter being an assassin, using a particular weapon, and 
following his trade of blood in a special manner. Again, 
av^pcmroicrovo? has a stress and emphasis of its own. He to 
whom this name is given is a murderer of men, a homicide. 
^ov€ik is capable of vaguer use; a wicked man might be 
characterized as <^v€vs t^s cvo-c^Seta?, a destroyer of piety, 
though he made no direct attack on the hves of men, a 
traitor or tyrant as <liov€v^ rrj^ warpCBoq (Plutarch, Prac. Ger 
Beip. 19) ; and such uses of the word are not unfrequent. 

§ lxxxiv. KaKo^y irovqpo^f <f>avXo^, 

That which is morally evil may be contemplated on various 
sides and from various points of view ; the several epithets 
which it will thus obtain bringing out the several aspects 
under which it will have presented itself to us. 

Kaicos and irovqpo^s occur together, Eev. xvi. 2 ; as KOKia 
and irovrjpLa at 1 Cor. v. 8 ; the StaXoyw/tol #ca#cot of St. Mark 
vii. 21 are SiaXoyurtiol iroirqpoC in the parallel passage of 
St. Matthew (xv. 19). The distinction between these will 
best be considered when we come to deal with jrovrjpo^. Koko^, 
the constant antithesis to dya^ds (Deut. xxx. 15 ; Ps. xxxiii. 
16 ; Rom. xii. 21 ; 2 Cor. v. 10 ; cf. Plato, Bep. x. 608 e), 
and though not quite so frequently to #caA.ds (Gen. xxiv. 60 ; 
xliv. 4 ; Heb, v. 14 ; Plutarch, Beg. et Imp. Apoph. Epam. 
20), affirms of that which it characterizes that qualities and 
conditions are wanting there which would constitute it worthy 
of the name which it bears. ^ This first in a physical sense ; 

* Cremer : * So oharaoterisirt icaxJ; dasjenige was nioht so beschaffen 
let wie 68, seiner Natur, Bestimmung and Idee nach, sein konnte oder 
BoUte.' 
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thus icoica ci/Aara (Homer, Od, xi. 191) are mean or tattered 
garments ; icoicos uirpos (^schylus, Prom, Vinct, 478), a 
physician wanting in the skill which physicians should 
possess ; icaicos Kpvr^ (Plutarch, Beg. et Imp, Apoph. Fdbr, 4), 
an unskilful judge. 80, too, in the Scripture it is often used 
without any ethical intention (Prov. xx. 14 ; Luke xvi. 25 ; 
Acts xxviii. 5 ; Bev. xvi. 2). Often, however, it assumes 
one; thus koko? SoOXo? (Matt. xxiv. 48) is a servant wanting 
in that fidelity and diligence which are properly due from 
such ; cf. Prov. xii. 12 ; Jer. vii. 24 ; 1 Oor. xv. 88 ; Ool. iii. 
5 ; Phil. iii. 2. 

But the trovqpos is, as Ammonius calls him, 6 Bpa<rrucb^ 
KaKov, the active worker out of evil ; the German ' Bosewicht,' 
or as Beza (Annott. in Matt. v. 87) has drawn the distinc- 
tion : ' Signifioat wovrfpos aliquid amplius quam icoico?, nempe 
eum qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad injuriam cuivis 
inferendam totus comparatus.' He is, according to the 
derivation of the word, 6 wap^xiujy ^ovovs, or one that, as we 
say, ' puts others to trouble ; ' ^ and 'n-ovrjpia is the ' cupiditas 
nocendi ' ; or as Jeremy Taylor explains it : ' aptness to do 
shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs and tragedies ; a loving 
to trouble our neighbour and to do him ill offices ; crossness, 
perverseness, and peevishness of action in our intercourse' 
{Doctrine cmd Practice of B&pentance, iy. 1). In irovqp6% the 
positive activity of evil comes far more decidedly out than in 
ica#c<^, the word therefore being constantly opposed to xPW^y 

1 J. H. H. Schmidt is of the mind that the connexion between ir6yos 
and 'irov7ip6s is not this, bat another ; that we have here an illustration 
of what we may call the aristocratic tendencies of language, which 
meet us so often and in so many tongues. What, he asks, is the feature 
concerning their poorer neighbours' manner of life which must most 
strike the leisured few — what but this, namely that they are always at 
work ; they are vovripol or laborious, for their vSvoi never cease. It is 
not long, however, before a word constantly applied to the poor obtains 
an unfavourable subaudition ; it has done so in words out of number, as 
in our own * churl,' ' villain,' and so many more ; the poor it is sug- 
gested in thought are also the bad, and the word moves into a lower 
sphere in agreement with the thought. 
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or the good contemplated as the useful (Isocrates, Or. i. 6 c2 ; 
viii. 184 a ; Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 20 ; Jer. xxiv. 2, 8 ; and 
in the same way associated with axpT/oro?, Demosthenes, 
1271). If KOKoq is ^mauvais/ 'm^chant/ Trovqpos is 
' nuisible/ noxious, or ' noisome ' in our elder sense of the 
word. The Kaic($$ may be content to perish in his own corrup- 
tion, but the TTovTipo^ is not content unless he is corrupting 
others as well, and drawing them into the same destruction 
with himself. ' They sleep not except they have done 
mischief, and their sleep is taken away except they cause 
some to fall ' fProv. iv. 16). We know, or we are happier 
still if we do not know even by report, what in French is 
meant by * depraver les femmes.' Thus o^ov irovrjpov 
(Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 2) is an unwholesome dish : 
^o-fmra irovqpd {De Avd. PoU. 4), wicked songs, such as by 
their wantonness corrupt the minds of the young ; y\nrq irovqpa. 
{De Virt et Vit. 2), a wicked wife ; 6<t>0aX/jJos Tron/po? (Mark 
vii. 22), a mischief- working eye. Satan is emphatically 
6 irovriposy as the first author of all the mischief in the world 
(Matt. vi. 18 ; Ephes. vi. 16 ; of. Luke vii. 21 ; Acts xix. 12); 
ravening beasts are always OrjpCa irovqpd in the Septuagint 
(Gen. xxxvii. 88 ; Isai. xxxv. 9 ; cf. Josephus, Antt. vii. 5. 5) ; 
KttKOL ^pta, indeed, occurs once in the N. T. (Tit. i. 12), but 
the meaning is not precisely the same, as the context suffi- 
ciently shows. An instructive hne in Euripides {Hecuba^ 
596), testifies to the Greek sense of a more inborn radical evil 
in the man who is irovrjpos than in the icokc^s : 

'O fihv TTovTipbs ovB^p &\\o vk^v kokSs. 

A reference to the context will show that what Euripides 
means is this, namely, that a man of an evil nature (irovrjpoq) 
will always show himself base in act (kokos). 

But there are words in most languages, and ^avXo? is 
one of them, which contemplate evil under another aspect, 
not so much that either of active or passive mahgnity, but 
that rather of its good-for-nothingness, the impossibility of 
any true gain ever coming forth from it. Thus * nequam ' (in 
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strictness opposed to ^ frugi '), and ' nequitia ' in Latin (see 
Eamsay on the Mostellaria of Plaatus, p. 229) ; ' yaarien ' 
in French ; ' naughty ' and ' naughtiness * in EngUsh ; 

• Taugenichts/ * schlecht/ * Schlechtigkeit * in German ; * 
while on the other hand * Tugend ' (= * taugend ') is virtue 
contemplated as usefulness, This notion of worthlessness is 
the central notion of </>at)Xos (by some very questionably 
identified with 'faul' 'foul'), which in Greek runs suc- 
cessively through the following meanings, — light, unstable, 
blown about by every wind (see Donaldson, Gratylus, § 152 ; 

* synonymum ex levitate permutatum,' Matthai), small, slight 
(' schlecht ' and ' schlicht ' in German are only different 
spellings of the same word), mediocre, of no account, worth- 
less, bad ; but still bad predominantly in the sense of worth- 
less : thus <f>a}j\'/j avXrjrpi^ (Plato, Symp, 216 c), a bad flute- 
player; </>avXo$ i<aypd<l}o^ (Plutarch, De AduL et Am. 6), a 
bad painter. In agreement with this, the standing antithesis 
to 0auXos is <nrov8atos (Plato, Legg, vi. 757 a; vii. 814 e; 
Philo, De Merc. Mer. 1) ; the Stoics ranging all men in two 
classes, either in that of (tttov^Iol or </>avXoi, and not recog- 
nizing any middle ethical position ; so too it stands over 
against xpW^^ (Plutarch, De And. Poet. 4) ; koXAs {De AduL 
et Am. 9) ; iirLeucqs (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iii. 6. 8) ; dorcios 
(Plutarch, De Bep. Stoic. 12) ; while words with which it is 
commonly associated are axp^crros (Plato, Lysis, 204 b) ; 
cvTcXiys {Legg. vii. 806 a) ; fioxOr^po^ {Gorg. 486 b) ; da-Oan^ 
(Euripides, Med. 803) ; SiroTro^ (Plutarch, De Aud. Poet. 12 ; 
Conj. Prcec. 48) ; cXa</>po9 {De Adul. et Amic. 82) ; /SXa/Sepo^ 
{De And. Poet. 14) ; icotvos (Prcec. San. 14) ; aKparrp {GrylL 
8) ; dv6rjT09 {De Gomm. Not. 11) ; oKcupos {Conj. Prcec. 14) ; 
aycvnys {De Adul. et Amic. 2) ; dyo/oato? (Chariton). ^avXos, 
as used in the N. T., has reached the latest stage of its mean- 
ing ; and ra <^i)Xa Trpof avres are set in direct opposition to to. 
dyaOa Tron^cravre^, and condemned as such to " the resurrection 
of damnation " (John v. 29 ; cf. iii. 20 ; Tit. iL 8 ; Jam. iii. 

> Graff {Alt-hochdeutscher SprachschatZt p. 138) ascribes in like 
manner to * bose ' (' bose ') an original sense of weak, small, nothing worth. 
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16 ; Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. ii. 6. 18 ; Philo, De Abrah. 8). We 
have the same antithesis of ^vXa and ayaOd elsewhere 
(Phalaris, Ep. lU ; Plutarch, De Plac. Phil i. 8) ; and for a 
good note upon the word see Schoemann, Agis et Gleomenes^ 
p. 71. 

§ Ixxxv. €\XiKpivriSy KaOapos. 

The difference between these words is hard to express, even 
while one may instinctively feel it. They are continually 
found in company with one another (Plato, Phileb. 52 d ; 
Eusebius, Prcep. Evan. xv. 16. 4), and words associated with 
the one are in constant association with the other. 

ElXucpivqs occurs only twice in the N. T. (Phil, i. 10 ; 
2 Pet. iii. 1) ; once also in the Apocrypha (Wisd. vii 25) ; 
€iA.i#c/>H/€ia three times (1 Cor. v. 8 ; 2 Cor. i. 12 ; ii. 17). Its 
etymology, like that of ' sincere,' which is its best English 
rendering, is doubtful, uncertainty in this matter causing also 
uncertainty in the breathing. Some, as Stallbaum (Plato, 
Phcedo, 66 a, note), connect with £\o9, tXrj (clXctv, eiXciv), that 
which is cleansed by much rolling and shaking to and fro in 
the sieve; 'volubili agitatione secretum atque adeo cribro 
purgatum.' Another more familiar and more beautiful 
etymology, if only one could feel sufficient confidence in it, 
Losner indicates: 'dicitur de iis rebus quarum puritas ad 
solis splendorem exigitur,' 6 cv rg etXy K€Kpifi€vo^, held up to 
the sunlight and in that proved and approved. Certainly the 
uses of €i\LKpLvq<s, so far as th^y afford an argument, and there 
is an instinct and traditionary feeling which lead to the 
correct use of a word, long after the secret of its derivation 
has been altogether lost, are very much in favour of the 
former etymology. It is not so much the clear, the trans- 
parent, as the purged, the winnowed, the unmingled ; thus 
see Plato, Axioch. 370, and note the words with which it 
habitually associates, as afuyrj^ (Plato, Menex. M5d; Plutarch, 
QtUBst Bom. 26) ; a/u#cTos {De Def. Or. 84 ; cf. De Isid. et Os. 
61) ; dira^T? {De AduL et Amic. 38) ; oicparos {De Anim. Procr. 
27) ; aKpaulivqs (Philo, Mund. Opif. 2) ; a#c€/>«tos (Clement of 
Bome, Cor. 2 ; compare Xenophon, Gyrop. viii. 6, 14 ; Philo, 
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Mund. Opif. 8 ; Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 5 : De Fac. in Orb. 
Lun. 16 : Tracrxct TO fuyvvfJievov ' dtTro^^oAAci yap to ciXxKpives)* 
In like manner the Etym. Mag. ; ciXiKptv^ (n/ftaiVci rbv KaOapov 
Kcu afuyrj iripovi compare an interesting discussion in 
Plutarch, De Ei op. Delph, 20. Various passages, it is quite 
true, might be adduced in which the notion of clearness and 
transparency predominates — thus in Philo (Quis Ber. Div. 
HcRT. 61) ctXwcptvcs irvp is contrasted with the KKipavo^ Kawvi- 
Cofi€vo9 — but they are much the fewer, and may very well be 
secondary and superinduced. 

The ethical use of ctXucpivi/s and €iXucpiv€ia first niakes 
itself distinctly felt in the N. T. ; there are only approxima- 
tions to it in classical Qreek ; as when Aristotle {Ethic, Nic, 
X. 6. 4) speaks of some who, ayevarroi ovTCS rfSovrj^ elXucpivov^ 
Kol ikevOeptov, hrt Tcts (rtafiariKa^ icaTa^evyovcriv. Theophylact 
defines €tXiKpCv€ui well as xa^apionys 8iavoais kol 080X07779 ovSkv 
€xpv(r<u a^uvea-KLoa-fjievov kol vttovXov : and Basil the Great {in 
Meg. Brev, Int.) : clXucpivcs ctvot Xoyi^o/jucu ro d/x.iy€9, kol S.Kpu)^ 
K€KaOapfJi€VOV OTTO Travros IvavTLOV, It is true to this its central 
meaning as often as it is employed in the N. T. The 
Corinthians must purge out the old leaven, that they may keep 
the feast with the unleavened bread of sincerity (ciAiKptvcuis) 
and truth (1 Cor. v. 8). St. Paul rejoices that in simplicity and 
in that sincerity which comes of God {iv eiXiKpivctigi ®€ov), not 
in fleshly wisdom, he has his conversation in the world (2 Cor. 
i. 12) ; declares that he is not of those who tamper with and 
adulterate {KamjXevovre^) the word of God, but that as of sin^ 
cerity {i$ ctXucpivcias) he speaks in Christ (2 Cor. ii. 17). 

Ka^apos, connected with the Latin ' castus,' with the 
German ' heiter,' in its earliest use (Homer does not know it 
in any other, Od. vi. 61 ; xvii. 48), is clean, and this in a 
physical or non-ethical sense, as opposed to pvTrapos. Thus 
KaOapov a-iofjba (Xenophon, CEcon. x. 7) is the body not 
smeared with paint or ointment ; and in this sense it is often 
employed in the N. T. (Matt, xxvii. 59 ; Heb. x. 22 ; Bev. xv. 
6). In another merely physical sense KaOapos is applied to 
that which is dear and transparent ; thus we have KaOapof 
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and 80117179 (Plutarch, De Qen. Socr. 22). But already in 
Pindar {Pyth. v. 8, KoJSapa dpcny), in Plato (Bep. vi. 496 d, 
KoJBapoi Hildas re icai dvocriiov epyuiv), and in the tragio poets 
it had obtained an ethical meaning. The same is not un- 
common in the Septuagint, where it often designates clean- 
ness of heart (Job viii. 6 ; xxxiii. 9 ; Ps. xxiii. 4), although 
far oftener a cleanness merely external or ceremonial (Gen. 
viii. 20; Lev. xiv. 7). That it frequently runs into the 
domain of meaning just claimed for ciAxicpin;? must be freely 
admitted. It also is found associated with dXrjOivos (Job viii. 
6) ; with oLfuyrji ' (Philo, Mund. Opif. 8) ; with aicparos 
(Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 7. 20 ; Plutarch, Mmil, Paul, 34) ; 
with axpavro% (De Is. et Osir. 79); with diajparo^ (Plato, 
Crat, 896 b) ; KaOapo^ (riros is wheat with the chaff winnowed 
away (Xenophon, CEJcon, xviii. 8. 9) ; KaOapo^ orpaTos, an 
army rid of its sick and ineffective (Herodotus, i. 211 ; cf. iv. 
185), or, as the same phrase is used in Thucydides (v. 8), an 
army made up of the best materials, not lowered by an ad- 
mixture of mercenaries or cowards ; the flower of the army, 
all av3p€s dxpetoi having been set aside (Appian, viii. 117). 
In the main, however, xaOapos is the pure contemplated under 
the aspect of the clean, the free from soil or stain; thus 
6pr}<rK€Ca KaOapa Koi afuavroq (Jam. i. 27), and compare the 
constant use of the phrases Kodapbs ^vov, KojBapos oBucCa^ 
(Plato, Bep, vi. 496 d ; Acts xviii. 6), and the like ; and the 
standing antithesis in which the KaOapov stands to the 
KOLvov, contemplated as also the oKaOaprov (Heb. ix. 18; 
Eom. xiv. 14, 20). 

It may then be affirmed in conclusion, that as the 
Christian is ciXncpivi/s, this grace in him will exclude all 
double-mindedness, the divided heart (Jam. i. 8 ; iv. 8), the 
eye not single (Matt. vi. 22), all hypocrisies (1 Pet. ii. 1) ; 
while, as he is KouOapbs rg KaphCa, by this are excluded the 
/jLLda-fjMTa (2 Pet. ii. 20 ; cf. Tit. i. 16), the /aoXvo-//os (2 Cor. 
vii. 1), the pvirapCa (Jam. i. 21 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; Bev. xxii. 11) 
of sin. In the first is predicated his freedom from the false- 
hoods, in the second from the defilements, of the fiesh and of 
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the world. If freedom from foreign admixture belongs to 
both, yet is it a more primary notion in dKiKpLvq^^ being pro- 
bably wrapt up in the etymology of the word, a more 
secondary and superinduced notion in Kadapos. 

§ lxxxvi. TToXc/ilOS, i^-o-xi* 

noA.€/iio9 and iiixi ooour often together (Homer, IL i. 177 ; 
V. 891 ; Plato, Tim. 19 e ; Job xxxviii. 23 ; Jam. iv. 1) ; and 
in like manner ttoAc/aciv and frnx^a-Oau There is the same 
difference between them as between our own ^war' and 
* battle ' ; 6 ttoXc/aos TLtkowowrfaiaxos, the Peloponnesian War ; 
17 iv MapaOdvi fj^xn, the battle of Marathon. Dealing with 
the words in this antithesis, naniely that ttoXc/aos embraces 
the whole course of hostilities, fiaxn the actual shock in arms 
of hostile armies, Pericles, dissuading the Athenians from 
yielding to the demands of the Spartans, admits that these 
with their allies were a match for all the other Greeks 
together in a single battle, but denies that they would retain 
the same superiority in a war, that is, against such as had their 
preparations of another kind {fidxo /*^ 7^ f"# '"'P^^ airavra's 
'^XXrjva^ Swarol ncXoTrovnyo-iot kol 01 ^fjifia\oi aKrwr^ttv, 
TToXc/ACtv §€ firi vpos ofwtav avTiTrapaxTKemp^ a^vvaroi, Thucydides, 
i. 141). We may compare Tacitus, Germ. 80: 'Alios ad 
prselium ire videas, Chattos ad bellum.' 

But besides this, while ttoXc/aos and ttoAc/aciv remain true 
to their primary meaning, and are not transferred to any 
secondary, it is altogether otherwise with pAxn and /mx^a-Oai. 
Contentions which fall very short of the shock of arms are 
continually designated by these words. There are fuxxat of 
every kind : Ipwrucal (Xenophon, Hiero, i. 35) ; vofiucat (Tit. 
iii. 9 ; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 23) ; Xoyofrnxtat (1 Tim. vi. 4) ; o-KuifiaxCaL : 
and compare John vi. 52 ; 2 Tim. ii. 24 ; Prov. xxvi. 20, 21. 
Eustathius (on Homer, IL i. 177) expresses these differences 
well : TO TToXepuoL re fjuixoLt tc, yj €K TrapaXXrjXov &rj\oL to avrd, rj 
Kal ^ta<^opa Tt5 €OTt rais Xcfecrtv, clyc fidx^raL ptv Tt5 koI A-oyot?, 
a>S KOt 17 XoyofiaxiOL SrjXoi, Koi avros Sk 6 TroirjT^^ /act* okiya 
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^0-4 fiAixi^a-a-a/iiviii hrUcra-i (ver. 804). xal oAAcos Sc /xa^i; /aci', 
a^T^ 17 Twv dvS/9a)v irw€url3oX,rj • o 8^ 7r<$A.€/AOs ical lirl wapaTd$€wv 
KoX fjLOLXifJujfv Kotpov XeycTcu. Tittmann (Z)e Synon, in N, T. 
p. 66) : ' Gouvemunt igitor in eo quod dimicationem, conten- 
tionem, pugnam denotant, sed iroA,€fu>9 et ttoXc/aciv de pugnst 
qu89 manibus fit proprie dicuntor, //ax^ autem et fmx€<rOai de 
qudcunque contentione, etiam animorum, etiamsi non ad 
verbera et csBdes pervenerit. In illis igitur ipsa pugna cogi- 
tatnr, in his sufficit cogitare de contentione, quam pugna 
plemmque sequitur/ 

I may observe before quitting this subject that orcwns 
(Mark xv. 7 ; Luke xxiii. 19 ; Acts xxiv. 5 ; cf. Sophocles, 
CEdip. Col. 1228), insurrection or sedition, is by Plato dis- 
tinguished from TToXefioSf in that the one is a civil and the 
other a foreign strife {Bep. v. 470 h) ; hrl yap rg tov olceCov 
iX^p^ orao-is K€KXr/Ta4.^ hrl Sk rg rwv dXXorptW irdA,Cfu>$. 

§ Ixxxvii. irdBo^y iiriOvfiCa, opp^rf^ ope^LS* 

ILdOo^ occurs three times in the N. T. ; once coordinated with 
eTTiOvpIa (Col. iii. 5 ; for Tra^/iara and iTriOvpXan in Hke manner 
joined together see Gral. v. 24) ; once subordinated to it (wdOo^s 
hnOvpia^y 1 Thess. iv. 6) ; while on the other occasion of its 
use (Rom. i. 26), the ira^ drt/uas (" vile affections," A, V.) 
are lusts that dishonour those who indulge in them. The 
word belongs to the terminology of the Greek Schools. Thus 
Cicero {Tusc. Qtuzst, iv. 6) : * QuaB Grseci irdOrj vocant, nobis 
vertv/rbationes appellari magis placet quam morbos ; ' on this 
preference see iii. 10 ; and presently after he adopts Zeno's 
definition, 'aversa a rectd ratione, contra naturam, animi 
commotio;' and elsewhere {Offic. ii. 5), 'motus animi tur- 
batus.' The exact definition of Zeno, as given by Diogenes 
Laertius, is as follows (vii. 1. 68) : l<m 8c avrb to irdOos 17 oXoyos 
Kol irapa ^vctv ^ffvxrj^ ictViyo-ts, ^ opp^rj irkeovd^ova'a, Clement 
of Alexandria has this in his mind when, distinguishing be- 
tween oppirj and TTct^os, he writes {Strom, ii. 18) : 6pp.rj p.€y ovv 
<t>opa BiavoCas liri ri rj diro rov' irdOos 8c, 7rA,eova^oixra bpp.rjy rj 
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vjr€prr€LVOva'a rot Kara rov \j6yov fierpa • tj opfirj €K<f>€pofjJvrif koI 
direiOrf^ Xoyw (see Zeller, Philos. d. Oriechen, iii. 1. 208). 

So far as the N. T. is concerned, vdOo^ nowhere obtains 
that wide sense which it thus obtained in the Schools ; a 
sense so much wider than that ascribed to hnOvfuay that this 
last was only regarded as one of the several vdOrf of our 
nature, being coordinated with opyrjf <l>6fiosy and the rest 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nic. ii. 6, 2 ; Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 67). 
'EfnOvfua, on the contrary, in Scripture is the larger word, 
including the whole world of active lusts and desires, all to 
which the crap$, as the seat of desire and of the natural 
appetites, impels; while the irdOos is rather the 'morosa 
delectatio,' not so much the soul's disease in its more active 
operations, as the diseased condition out of which these 
spring, the 'morbus libidinis,' as Bengel has put it well, 
rather than the 'libido,' the * lustfulness ' (* Leidenschaft ') 
as distinguished from the 'Lust.' Theophylact: irdOos 17 
Xvaaa tov o-co/iaro?, ical &air€p irvpero^f rj rpav/ta, ly AXXyj v6<ro^. 
Godet (on Bom. i. 26) : ' Le terme TrdOrj, passions^ a quelque 
chose de plus ignoble encore que celui de hrijOvfuat, convoitises, 
au ver. 24; car il renferme une notion plus prononc^e de 
passivity morale, de honteux esclavage.' 

^EiriOvfuaf being tov ySiiK ^pc^i9, as Aristotle (Bhet, i. ll)f 
SiXoyo^ 6p€$(S9 as the Stoics, 'immoderata appetitio opinati 
magni boni,rationi non obtemperans,' as Cicero {Tiisc, QucBst, 
iii. 11) defined it, is rendered for the most part in our 
Translation ' lust ' (Mark iv. 19, and often) ; but sometimes 
'concupiscence' (Bom. vii. 8; Col. iii. 5), and sometimes 
'desire* (Luke xxii. 16; Phil. i. 23). It appears now and 
then, though rarely, in the N. T. in a good sense (Luke xxii. 
16 ; Phil. i. 23 ; 1 Thess. ii. 17 ; cf. Prov. x. 24 ; Ps. cii. 6) ; 
much oftener in a bad ; not as ' concupiscentia ' merely, but 
as 'jjrava concupiscentia,' which Origen {in Joan. tom. x.) 
afQrms to be the only sense which in the Greek Schools it 
knew (but see Aristotle, Bhet i. 11) ; thus hnOvp^la icamy (Ool. 
iii. 6) ; hriOvfiuu crapKiKaC (1 Pet. ii. 11) ; vtuyrtpiKai (2 Tim. 
ii. 22) ; avoi^oi koL /SAa/Scpai (1 Tim. vi. 9) ; KocrfiiKaC (Tit. ii. 
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12) ; ifiOopa^ (2 Pet. i. 4) ; fuacr/iov (2 Pet. ii. 10) ; avOfxainDv 
(1 Pet. iv. 2) ; rov a-iafmro^ (Bom. vi. 12) ; tov Suip6\ov (John 
viii. 44) ; t^ diraTrj^ (Ephes, iv. 22) ; t^s crapKo? (1 John ii. 
16) ; r<ov 6<l)0aXfiAov (ibid.) ; and without a qualifying epithet 
(Rom. vii. 7 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8 ; Jude 16 ; ct Gen. xlix. 6 ; Ps. 
cv. 14). It is then, as Vitringa, in a dissertation De Con- 
cwpiaoentid Vitiosd et DamnabiU (Obss. Sac, p. 598 sqq.), 
defines it, ' vitiosa ilia voluntatis afEectio, qu& fertur ad appe- 
tendum quad illicite usurpantur ; aut qusB lidte usurpantur, 
appetit droicrcos ' ', this same evil sense being ascribed to it 
in such definitions as that of Clement of Alexandria {Strom. 
ii. 20) : iffyecK koX opc^is oXoyo? tov KexapurfUyov avrg. Com- 
pare iv. 18 : 6p€^iv o5v ejTiOv/ua^ SuiKpivovcrtv oi irepl ravra 
Scivoi* Kol rrjv fitv, eirl '^oval^ koX oKokaxTLii. rdrrovcrtv, oXoyov 
cfhav' Tifv §€ Sp€$iVf hrl twv Kara <l>v(nv avayKOLiav^ Xoyucriv 
\nrapxa\Krav Kivrf(nv, In these Scipoi he of course mainly points 
to Aristotle (thus see Bhet. i. 10). Our English word ' lust,' 
once harmless enough (thus see Deut. vii. 7, Coverdale's 
Version, and my Select Glossary, s.v.), has had very much 
the same history. The relation in which imOvfjua stands to 
7ra^o9 ii^has been already sought to trace. 

"Op/xiJ, occurring twice in the N. T. (Acts xiv. 5 ; Jam. 
iii. 4), and ^pc^i?, occurring once (Bom. i. 27), are elsewhere 
often found together ; thus in Plutarch {De Amor. Prol. 1 ; 
De Beet. Bat. Aud. 18 ; where see Wyttenbach's note) ; and 
by Eusebius {Prap. Evang. xiv. 766 d), ^Opfiij^ rendered by 
Cicero on one occasion * appetitio ' {Off. ii. 5), * appetitus 
animi ' on another {Fin. v. 7), is thus defined by the Stoics 
(Plutarch, De Bepicgn. Stoic. 11) : ^ opfirj tov avOpunrov Xdyos 
ioTi TT/jooraKTticos avr© tov iroieiv. They explain it farther as 
this *motus animi,' ^opa i/rvx?? iirl tl (see Zeller, Philos. d. 
Oriechen, iii. 1. 206), which, if toward a thing, is opcfis, if 
from it €kkXwi9. When our Translators render opfi'q * assault * 
(Acts xiv. 6), they ascribe to it more than it there implies. 
Manifestly there was no * assault ' actually made on the 
house where Paul and Barnabas abode ; for in such a case it 
would have been very superfluous for St. Luke to tell us that 
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they *^ were ware " of it ; but only a purpose and intention of 
assault or onset, ' Trieb,* ' Drang,' as Meyer gives it. And 
in the same way at Jam. iii. 4, the opiirj of the pilot is not 
the ' impetus brachiorum,' but the ' studium et oonatus 
voluntatis.' Compare for this use of ^p/AiJ, Sophocles, Fhihct, 
237 ; Plutarch, De Beet. Bat. Aud. 1 ; Prov. iii. 26 ; and the 
many passages in which 6p/x^ is joined with irpocupco-ts 
( Josephus, Antt. xix. 6. 8). 

But while t^e 6p/x^ is thus oftentimes the hostile motion 
and spring toward an object, with a purpose of propelling 
and repelling it still further from itself, as for example 
the op/Aif of the spear, of the assaulting host, the op€^i.% 
(from opeyco-^ot) is always the reaching out after and toward 
an object, with a purpose of drawing that after which it 
reaches to itself, and making it its own. Very commonly the 
word is used to express the appetite for food (Plutarch, De 
Frat. Am. 2 ; Symp. vi. 2. 1) ; so too * orexis ' in the Latin 
of the silver age (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 427; xi. 127); in the 
Platonic Definitions (414 b) philosophy is described as r^ 
Twv 6vT(Dv ael i'jrurnjfi'q^ 6p€$t,s. After what vile enjoyments 
the heathen, as judged by St. Paul, are regarded as reaching 
out, and seeking to make these their own, is sufficiently 
manifest from the context of the one passage in the N. T. 
where opc^cs occurs (Bom. i. 27 ; ot Plutarch, Quast. Nat. 21). 

§ lxxxviii. lepos, ocrio?, aytos, dyvos. 

*l€po9, probably the same word as the German * hehr ' (see 
Curtius, Grundziige, vol. v. p. 869), never in the N. T., and 
very seldom elsewhere, implies any moral ^cellence. It is 
singular how seldom the word is found there, indeed only 
twice (1 Cor. ix. 18 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15) ; and only once in the 
Septuagint (Josh. vi. 8: Upal o-cfXTriyyes). ; four times in 
2 Maccabees, but not else in the Apocrypha ; being in none 
of these instances employed of persons, who only are moral 
agents, but always of things. To persons the word elsewhere 
also is of rarest application, though examples are not 

X 
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wanting. Thns icpo? avOfmvo^ is in Aristophanes {BaruB, 652) 
a man initiated in the mysteries ; kings for Pindar {Pyth. y. 
97 [Diss., 131 Heyn.]) are Icpoi, as having their dignity from 
the gods ; for Plutarch the Indian gjmnosophists are av3p€9 
Upol Koi avTovofioi (De Alex, Fort, i. 10) ; and again {De Gen. 
Socr. 20), Upol icai BcufiovioL dvOpanroi I and compare De Def. 
Orac, 2. 'Icpo? (t<5 Oe^ dvarc^ciftei'o?, Suidas) answers very 
closely to the Latin ' sacer ' (< quidquid destinatnm est diis 
sacrum vocatur '), to our * sacred/ It is that, which may not 
he violated, the word therefore being constantly linked with 
&l3il3rj\os (Plutarch, QtuBst, Bom, 27), with Sfiaro^ (Ibid.)y 
with aavXo^ {De Qen. Socr, 24) ; this its inviolable character 
springing from its relations, nearer or remoter, to God ; and 
^€109 and Icpos being often joined together (Plato, Tim, 45 a)- 
At the same time the relation is contemplated merely as an 
external one; thus Pillon {Syn, Orecs): *ayto9 exprime 
rid6e de saintet6 naturelle et int^rieure ou morale ; tandis 
qu' Upo?, comme le latin sacer, n'exprime que Tid^e de saintet^ 
ext^rieure ou d'inviolabilit^ consacr^e par les lois ou la 
coutume.' See, however, Sophocles, (Edip, Col. 287, which 
appears an exception to the absolute universality of this rule* 
Tittmann : * In voce tcpds proprie nihil aUud cogitatur, quam 
quod res qusBdam aut persona Deo sacra sit, null^ ingenii 
morumque ratione habitst; imprimis quod sacris inservit.' 
Thus the Upevs is a sacred person, as serving at God's altar ; 
but it is not in the least implied that he is a holy one as 
well ; he may be a Hophni, a Caiaphas, an Alexander Borgia 
(Grinfield, Schol. in N. T., p. 897). The true antithesis to 
Icpds is pip-qXo^ (Plutarch, QtUBst. Bom. 27), and, though not 
so perfectly antithetic, fuapos (2 Mace. v. 16). 

"'Oo-tos is oftener grouped with SUaios for purposes of dis- 
crimination, than with the words here associated with it; 
and undoubtedly the two constantly keep company together ; 
thus in Plato often {ThecBt. 176 b ; Bep, x. 615 b ; Legg. ii. 
6G3 b) ; in Josephus {Antt. viii. 9. 1), and in the N. T. 
(Tit. i. 8) ; and so also the derivatives from these ; oa-lw^ 
and StKatcos (1 Thess. ii. 10) ; oa-Lorrfs and StKatocrvny (Plato, 
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"9701. 329 c; Luke i. 76 ; Ephes. iv. 24 ; Wisd. ix. 3 ; Clement 
of Borne, Got, 48). The distinction too has been often urged 
that the ocno% is one careful of his duties toward God, the 
8ticaios toward men ; and in classical Greek no doubt we meet 
with many passages in which such a distinction is either 
openly asserted or implicitly involved : as in an often quoted 
passage from Plato {/Jcyrg, 507 6) : /cat /i^F ircpl tow dv^pwirovs 
Tot irpoaiQKQVTa irpamov, ^uccW Av irpdrToif ircpi Sk Oeov^ oa-ia.^ 
Of Socrates, Marcus Antoninus says (vii. 66), that he was 
8i/cato9 TO. Trpos dv^powrovs, o(rios rot irpo^ Oeovs I cf . Plutarch, 
Demet, 24; Gharito, i. 10. 4; and a large collection of 
passages in Bost and Palm*s Lexicon^ s. v. There is nothing, 
however, which warrants the transfer of this distinction to 
the N. T., nothing which would restrict SiVaios to him who 
should fulfil accurately the precepts of the second table (thus 
see Luke i. 6 ; Bom. i. 17 ; 1 John ii. 1) ; or 2o-to9 to him 
who should fulfil the demands of the first (thus see Acts 
ii. 27; Heb. vii. 26). It is beforehand unlikely that such 
distinction should there find place. Li fact the Scripture, 
which recognizes all righteousness as one, as growing out of 
a single root, and obedient to a single law, gives no room for 
such an antithesis as this. He who loves his brother, and 
fulfils his duties towards him, loves him in God and for God. 
The second great commandment is not coordinated with the 
first greatest, but subordinated to, and in fact included in, it 
(Mark xii. 80, 81). 

If Upds is * sacer,' oo-ios is * sanctus ' (=* sancitus '), * quod 
eanctione antiqua et prsBcepto firmatum ' (cf. Augustine, De 
Fid. et Symb. 19), as opposed to * pollutus.' Some of the 
ancient grammarians derive it from a^eaOcu, the Homeric 
synonym for o-cySto-^ai, rightly as regards sense, but wrongly 

' Not altogether so in the Euthypkro, where Plato regards rh SiKaioif^ 
or diKaioa^vrif as the sum total of all virtue, of which dat^rris or piety is 
a part. In this Dialogue, which is throughout a discussion on the Batovt 
Plato makes Euthyphro to say (12 e) : rovro roiwv l^/xoiye SoKti, S) 5a»- 
Kpar€Sj rh fifpos rod diKalov elvai €V(r€fi4s re Koi ^aiov^ rh rrepl r^v rStv Oeav 
Beparreiau • rh 5^ irepl r^v rS>v kvQpdnrwv rh Koivhv elvai rod SikuIov fx4pos, 
Socrates admits and allows this ; Indeed, has himself forced him to it, 

x2 
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as regards etymology ; the derivation indeed of the word 
remains very doubtful (see Pott, Etym. Forschung. vol. 1. 
p. 126). In classical Greek it is far more frequently used of 
things than of persons ; oarCa, with fiovkrj or 81x17 understood, 
expressing the everlasting ordinances of right, which no law 
or custom of men has constituted, for they are anterior to all 
law and custom ; and rest on the divine constittition of the 
moral universe and man's relation to this, on that eternal 
law which, in the noble words of Chrysippus, is iravrtav 
fiaariXevi OtUav T€ koX SivOfmirCviav irpayfidrwy ', cf. EuripideS, 
Hecuba, 799-801. Thus Homer (Odyss. xvi. 428): ov8* 
60-117 KaKCL paTTreiv oXXi/Xouriv. The o<rios, the German * fromm,* 
is one who reverences these everlasting sanctities, and owns 
their obligation ; the word being joined with evarePrj^ (2 Mace, 
xii. 46), with evopKos (Plato, Bep. ii. 868 d), with OeLo^ 
(Plutarch, De Def. Orac, 40) ; more than once set over against 
iiTLopKo^ (Xenophon, Anab, ii. 6. 25). Those things are 
avoata, which violate these everlasting ordinances; for 
instance, a Greek regarded the Egyptian custom of marriage 
between a brother and sister, still more the Persian between 
a mother and son, as ^ incestum ' (incastum), firj^piCii^ 00-ta as 
Plato {Legg. viii. 888 b) calls them, mixtures which no 
human laws could ever render other than abominable. Such, 
too, would be the omission of the rites of sepulture by those 
from whom they were due, when it was possible to pay them ; 
if Antigone, for instance, in obedience to the edict of Creon, 
had suffered the body of her brother to remain unburied 
(Sophocles, Antig. 74). What the otriov is, and what are its 
obligations, has never been more nobly declared than in the 
words which the poet puts into her mouth : 

oh^^ (rB4v€iv roaovToy ^6fir\v rh, ah 

K7jpvyfxa0% &<rr^ Hypatrra K&.a<f>d\^ OeQr \ 

vSfJLifia divacQai 6vrirhv 6v0^ bmpBpaiieiv (453-5). 

Compare an instructive passage in Thucydides, ii. 52, where 
Upd and ocrta occur together, Plato in like manner {Legg, ix. 
878 b) joining them with one another. This character of the 
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^o-iov as anterior and superior to all human enactments, puts 
the same antithesis between oo-ia and vofjufia as exists between 
the Latin * fas ' and ' jus.' 

When we follow 6<no^ to its uses in sacred Grreek, we 
find it, as was inevitable, gaining in depth and intensity of 
meaning ; but otherwise true to the sense which it already 
had in the classical language^ We have a striking testimony 
for the distinction which, in the minds of the Septuagint 
translators at least, existed between it and lyios, in the very 
noticeable fact, that while oo-tos is used some thirty times as 
the rendering of ^^prt (Deut. xxxiii. 8; 2 Sam. xxii. 26; 
Ps. iv. 4), and ayios nearly a hundred times as that of fi^ii^ 
(Exod. xix. 6 ; Num. vi. 6 ; Ps. xv. 8), in no single instance 
is oaios used for this, or ayio^ for that ; and the same law 
holds good, I believe, universally in the conjugates of these ; 
and, which is perhaps more remarkable still, of the other 
Qreek words which are rarely and exceptionally employed to 
render these two, none which is used for the one is ever used 
for the other; thus ica^apds, used for the second of these 
Hebrew words (Num. v. 17), is never employed for the first ; 
while, on the other hand, ikejfuav (Jer. iii. 12), ttoXvcXcos 
(Exod. xxxiv. 6), evXafirjs (Mic. vii. 2), used for the former, 
are in no single instance employed for the latter. 

''Ayios = K^i*iiJ (on the etymology of which word see the 
article in Herzog's Beal-EncyclopMiBy Heiligkeit Gottes) 
and dyvos have been often considered different forms of one 
and the same word. At all events, they have in common 
that root 'AP, reappearing as the Latin 'sac' in 'sacer,' 
* sancio,' and many other words. It will thus be only 
natural that they should have much in common, even while 
they separate off, and occupy provinces of meaning which are 
clearly distinguishable one from the other. "Ayio^ is a word 
of rarest use in Attic Greek, though Porson is certainly in 
error when he says (on Euripides, Med, 750 ; and compare 
Pott, Etymol, Forsch. vol. iii. p. 577) that it is never used 
by the tragic poets ; for see -Slschylus, SuppL 851. Its 
fundamental idea is separation, and, so to speak, consecration 
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and devotion to the service of Deity ; thns Icpov'fuiAa ayiov, 
a very holy temple (Xenophon, "Bell. iii. 2. 19) ; it ever lying 
in the word, as in the Latin ' sacer,' that this consecration 
may be as avaBtffjui or avaOefm (see back, page 15). Note in 
this point of view its connexion with dy^, dyos : which last 
it may be well to observe is recognized now not as another 
form of dyos, and as being indeed no more than the Ionic 
form of the same word, but fundamentally distinct (Gurtius, 
Grundziige, p. 165 sqq.). But the thought lies very near, 
that what is set apart from the world and to God, shonld 
separate itself from the world's defilements, and should share 
in God's purity ; and in this way ayio? speedily acquires a 
moral significance. The children of Israel mnst be an lOvo^ 
ayLovy not merely in the sense of being God's inheritance, a 
Aa's TTcpiovo-tos, but as separating themselves from the 
abominations of the heathen nations round (Lev. xix. 2 ; 
xi. 44) ; while God Himself, as the absolutely separate from 
evil, as repelling from Himself every possibility of sin or 
defilement, and as warring against these in every one of his 
creatures,^ obtains this title of dytos by highest right of all 
(Lev. X. 8 ; 1 Sam. ii. 2 ; Rev. iii. 7 ; iv. 8). 

It is somewhat different with dyvos. *Ayv€ia (1 Tim. 
iv. 12 ; V. 2) in the Definitions which go by Plato's name too 
vaguely and too superficially explained (414 a) evXd/Scta twv 
TTpos Tovs ^€ovs afiapTrjfJMTwv ' t5? Oeov rifirj^ Kara (jjevciv $€pa7r€ia I 
too vaguely also by Clement of Alexandria as r&v afmprrjfidTiav 
diroxn, or again as <f>pw€lv oa-ui (Strom, v. 1);^ is better 
defined as hriraxn^ a-to^fipwrcvrpi by Suidas (it is twice joined 

' When Quenstedt defines the holiness of God as * snmma omnis labis 
expers in Deo paritas,* this, true as far as it goesj is not exhanstive. One 
side of this holiness, namely, its intolerance of unholiness and active 
war against it, is not brought ont. 

' In the vestibole of the temple of ^Bonlapius at Epidanrus were 
inscribed these lines, which rank among the noblest utterances of the 
ancient world. They are quoted by Theophrastus in a suryiving frag- 
ment of his work, UtpX Ev<refi€ias : 

ayvhu xph ycuoio 0v<&9€os ivrhs iSvra 
^fjLfifvcu • ayveiri 8' fftrri ^pov€iv Sffia, 
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with (r<t}<l>po<rvvr) in the Apostolic Fathers : Clement of Borne, 
Cor. 64 ; Ignatius, Ephes. 20), as iXevOepia wavro^ /loXvcrfjLov 
(rapKo^ KoX TTvcvfuiros by PhaTorinus. 'Ayvos (joined with 
dfuavTo^f Clement of Bome, Cor. 29) is the pare ; sometimes 
only the externally or ceremonially pm*e, as in this line of 
Euripides, ayvos yap €i/u x^^P^^* ^^' ^ '''^5 ^pcvas {Orestes, 
1604 ; of. HippolytVfS, 316, 817, and ayvtfctv as = * expiare,' 
Sophocles, Ajaa, 640). This last word never rises higher in 
the Septuagint than to signify a ceremonial purification 
(Josh. iii. 5 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 5 ; cf. 2 Maco. i. 88) ; neither does 
it rise higher in four out of the seven occasions on which it 
occurs in the N. T. (John xi. 55 ; Acts xxi. 24, 26 ; xxiv. 18, 
which is also true of dyvMr/xos, Acts xxi. 26). *Ayvds however 
signifies often the pure in the highest sense. It is an epithet 
frequently applied to heathen gods and goddesses, to Ceres, 
to Proserpine, to Jove (Sophocles, PhUoot 1278); to the 
Muses (Aristophanes, BatuB, 876 ; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 60 
[Diss., 109 Heyn.], and Dissen's note) ; to the Sea-nymphs 
(Euripides {Iphig, in Aul. 982) ; above all in Homer to 
Artemis, the virgin goddess, and in Holy Scripture to God 
Himself (1 John iii. 8). For this nobler use of ayvos in 
the Septuagint, where, however, it is excessively rare as 
compared to aytos, see Ps. xi. 7 ; Prov. xx. 9. As there are 
no impurities like those fleshly, which defile the body and 
the spirit alike (1 Cor. vi. 18, 19), so dyi^os is an epithet pre- 
dominantly employed to express freedom from these (Plu- 
tarch, Prcsc. Conj. 44; QtuBst. Bom. 20; Tit. ii. 6; cf. 
Herzog, Beal-Encychp. s. v. Eeuschheit) ; while sometimes 
in a still more restricted sense it expresses, not chastity 
merely, but virginity ; as in the oath taken by the priestesses 
of Bacchus (Demosthenes, Adv. NecBram, 1871) : et/ti Kadapa 
Kol ayvrj dir* dvSpos crwovo-wts : with which compare aKrjparo9 
ydfiuyv t€ dyvos (Plato, Legg. viii. 840 e; and Euripides, 
HippolyPus, 1016); dyvcta too sometimes owns a similar 
limitation (Ignatius, ad Polyc. 5). 

If what has been said is correct, Joseph, when tempted 
to sin by his Egyptian mistress (Gen. xxxix. 7-12), approved 
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himself &no9, in revereuoing those everlasting sanctities of 
the marriage bond, which Qod had founded, and which man 
could not violate without sinning against Him : " How can I 
do this great wickedness and sin against God ? " he approved 
himself £7109 in that he separated himself from any unholy 
fellowsMp with his temptress ; he approved himself ayvd? in 
that he kept his body pure and undefiled. 

§ Ixxxix* <^(i)v^, Xoyost 

On these words, and on their relation to one another, very 
much has been written by the Greek grammarians and 
natural philosophers (see Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten, vol. iii. pp. 85, 45, and passim). 

$(ovi^, from ^ao), a>s KfxoTL^ovaa rb voovfi€vov (Plutarch, De 
Plac. Phil. 19), rendered in our Version * voice * (Matt. ii. 18), 
'sound* (John iii. 8), 'noise* (Rev. vi. 1), is distinguished 
from il/6<l>o^, in that it is the cry of a living creature (^ Sk 
^<i)v^ \l/6<l>os Tts i(mv ifjuj/vxov, Aristotle, De Anima, 2. 8. 14), 
being sometimes ascribed to God (Matt. iii. 17), to men 
(Matt. iii. 8), to animals (Bev. ix. 9)^ and, though improperly, 
to inanimate objects as well (1 Cor. xiv. 7), as to the trumpet 
(Matt. xxiv. 81), to the wind (John iii. 8), to the thunder 
(Bev. vi. 1 ; cf. Ps. Ixxvi. 19). But Xoyos, a word, saying, or 
rational utterance of the vovs, whether spoken (Trpo^opucds, and 
thus <f>iaprf rwv Xoywv, Dan. vii. 11) or unspoken (cvSta^eros), 
being, as it is, the correlative of reason, can only be predicated 
of men (Xoyov koiv(dv€l /wvov dvOpoyiros, rot 8k oAAa ffxavrj^, Aris- 
totle, Probl. ii. 55), of angels, or of God. The <f>(avri may be 
a mere inarticulate cry, and this whether proceeding from 
man or from any other animal ; and therefore the definition 
of the Stoics (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 88. 55) will not stand : 
{(uov fi€V coTi ^(OK^ arip (nro bpfirj^ irerrX.'qyfuyo^, dv^ponrov Sc 
ioTiv HvapOpo^ Kal otto Buavoias iKwefnrofihrrf, They transfer 
here to the ffxam^ what can only be constantly affirmed of 
the Xoyo9 ; indeed, whenever it sought to set the two in sharp 
antithesis with one another, this, that the <Ihovij is a irv€VfjLa 
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aJ&idpOp<aTovj is the point particularly made. It is other- 
wise with the Xoyo9,of which the Stoics themselves saj,Aoyo9 
8c ioTi ^(tfv^ (TTjfJLavTucqy awb Sftavoias ^icTrc/xiro/xcn/ (ibid,)y as of 
the Xeyctv that is to Tqv voovfievov irpdyfiaro^ (rrj/JijavTucriv 
irpo<fiip€(rOai ffxav^v. Compare Plutarch {De Anim, Proc. 7) : 
KJxavrj TK ioTiv oXoyo? kol aanj/jjavros, Xdyos 8k Xc^t? ei' tfxav^ 
arffiavTucff Suivoias^ His treatise X>e Qenio Socratis has much 
on the relations of ^(ov)/ and Xoyos to one another, and on the 
superior functions of the latter. By such an unuttered ' word ' 
he affirms the Demon of Socrates to have intimated his 

presence (c. 20) : to h\ irpoa-iriTrrov, ov ^dyyov, aXXa Xoyov av tis 
ciKacrcic Sat/Aovos, 3.v€V <f)(avrjs ci^aTrro/xevov airna r<a 8nj\ovfi€v<o rov 
voovi/Tos. UXnriyy yap 17 <f)(ov^ wpoa-ioiKe rrj^ ^X^t ^^' cStwv fiiq, 
Tov Xoyov elfrSexofievrj^f Srav oXXt/Xois cKnry^avco/Acv, *0 8c toi, 
Kpurrovo^ vovs cl[y€t rriv €v<t)va ^frvxH^y eiriOiyyaviov t^ voTjOivrt, 

The whole chapter is one of deepest theological interest ; 
the more so seeing that the great theologians of the early 
Church, ahove all Origen in' the Greek {in Joan. tom. ii. 
§ 26), and Augustine in the Latin, loved to transfer this 
antithesis of the ffxain^ and the Xoyo? to John the Baptist and 
his Lord, the first claiming for himself no more than to be 
** the voice of one crying in the wilderness " (John i. 23), the 
other emphatically declared to be the Word which was with 
God, and was God (John i. 1). In drawing out the relations 
between John and his Lord as expressed by these titles, the 
Voice and the Word, * Vox ' and ' Verbum,' Kfxavrj and Xoyo?, 
Augustine traces with a singular subtlety the manifold and 
profound fitnesses which lie in them for the setting forth of 
those relations. A word, he observes, is something even 
without a voice, for a word in the heart is as truly a word as 
after it is outspoken ; while a voice is nothing, a mere un- 
meaning sound, an empty cry, unless it be also the vehicle of 
a word. But when they are thus united, the voice in a 

' On the distinotion between \6y05 and Xefts, which last does not 
occHr in the N. T., see Petavius, De Trin, vi. i. 6 ; and Lersoh, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten^ vol. iii. p. 45. 
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manner goes before the word, for the word strikes the ear 
before the sense is conveyed to the mind ; yet while it thus 
goes before it in this act of communication, it is not really 
before it, but the contrary. Thus, when we speak, the word 
in our hearts must precede the voice on our lips, which voice 
is yet the vehicle by which the word in us is transferred to, 
and becomes also a word in, another ; but this being accom- 
plished, or rather in the very accomplishment of this, the 
voice has passed away, exists no more ; but the word which 
is planted now in the other's heart, no less than in our own, 
abides. All this Augustine transfers to the Lord and to his 
forerunner. John is nothing without Jesus : Jesus just what 
before He was without John : however to men the knowledge 
of Him may have come through John. John the first in 
time, and yet He who came after, most truly having been 
before, him. John, so soon as he had accomplished his 
mission, passing away, having no continual significance for 
the Church of God ; but Jesus, of whom he had told, and to 
whom he had witnessed, abiding for ever {Serm. 298. § 8) t 
' Johannes vox ad tempus, Christus Yerbum in principio 
setemum. ToUe verbum, quid est vox? Ubi nullus est in- 
tellectus, inanis est strepitus. Vox sine verbo aurem pulsate 
cor non sedificat. Yerumtamen in ipso oorde nostro sBdifi- 
cando advertamus ordinem rerum. Si cogito quid dicam, jam 
yerbum est in corde meo : sed loqui ad te volens, qusBro quem- 
admodum sit etiam in corde tuo, quod jam est in meo. 
Hoc qusBrens quomodo ad te perveniat, et in oorde tuo insideat 
verbum quod jam est in corde meo, assume vocem, et assumt4 
voce loquor tibi : sonus vocis ducit ad te intellectum verbi, et 
cum ad te duxit sonus vocis intellectum verbi, sonus quidem 
ipse pertransit, verbum autem quod ad te sonus perduxit, jam 
est in corde tuo, nee recessit a meo.' Cf. Strm. 288. § 8 ; 
289. § 8. 
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§ XO. Xoyos, fJLvOos, 

Aoyos is quite as often * senno ' as * verbum/ a connected dis- 
course as a single word. Indeed, as is well known, there was 
once no little discussion whether Adyos in its very highest 
application of all (John i. 1) should not rather be rendered by 
* Senno ' than by * Verbum ' ; on which controversy see 
Petavius, De Trin. id. i. 4-6. And, not to dwell on this ex- 
ceptional and purely theological employment of Xoyos, it is 
frequently in the N. T. employed to express that word which 
by supereminent right deserves the name, being, as it is, '' the 
word of God " (Acts iv. 81), " the word of the truth ** (2 Tim. 
ii. 15) ; thus at Luke i. 2 ; Jam. i. 22 ; Acts vi. 4. As 
employed in this sense, it may be brought into relations of 
likeness and unlikeness with /mv^os, between which and Xoyos 
there was at one time but a very slight difference indeed, one 
however which grew ever wider, until in the end a great gulf 
has separated them each from the other. 

There are three distinctly marked stages through which 
fivOo^ has passed ; although, as will often happen, in passing 
into later meanings it has not altogether renounced and left 
behind its earlier. At the first there is nothing of the 
fabulous, still less of the false, involved in it. It stands on 
the same footing with /o^fui, l?ro9, Xoyo9, and, as its connexion 
with fivQ), fivcQ), fiv^Q) sufficiently indicates, must have signified 
originally the word shut up in the mind, or muttered within 
the lips (see Creuzer, Symbolikf vol. iv. p. 617) ; although of 
this there is no actual trace ; for already in Homer it appears 
as the spoken word {II. xviii. 252), the tragic poets with such 
other as form their diction on Homer continuing so to employ 
it (thus iEschylus, Eumen, 582 ; Euripides, Phcen. 455), and 
this at a time when in Attic prose it had nearly or alto- 
gether, exchanged this meaning for another. 

At the second stage of its history fivOo^ is already in a 
certain antithesis to Xdyos, although still employed in a 
respectful, often in a very honourable, sense. It is the 
mentally conceived as set over against the actually true. Not 
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literal fact, it is often traer than the literal truth, involves 
a higher teaching; Xoyo? ^eu^ri^, dKovliuiv r^v dXi/^euzv (Snidas) ; 
Xoyov fivOoi €ucwv koX ctSoXdv cori (Plutarch, Bell, an Pace 
clar. Atken. 4). There is a Xoyos iv fiv6<o (* Veritas qu8B in 
fabnlsB involucro latet/ as Wyttenbach, Annott in Plutarch, 
V9I. ii. part 1, p. 406, gives it), which may have infinitely 
more value than much which is actual fact, seeing that often- 
times, in Schiller's words, 

< a deeper import 
Larks in the legend told our infant years 
Than lies upon the truth we live to learn.' 

MvOoi had already obtained this significance in Herodotus 
(ii. 46) and in Pindar (Olymp, i. 29 [Diss., 47 Heyn.]) ; and 
Attic prose, as has been observed, hardly knows any other 
(Plato, Gorg, 628 a ; Phcedo, 61 a ; Legg, ix. 872 d ; Plutarch, 
be Ser, Num. Vind, 18 ; Symp, i. 1. 4). 

But in a world like ours the fable easily degenerates into 
the falsehood. 

* Tradition, Time's suspected register, 
That wears out truth's best stories into tales/ 

is ever at work to bring such a result about ; * story,' * tale,* 
and other words not a few, attest this fact ; and at its third 
stage fivOo^ is the fable, but not any more the fable under- 
taking to be, and often being, the vehicle of some lofty truth ; 
it is now the lying fable with all its falsehood and all its 
pretences to be what it is not : Eustathius : fivOos trap 
'Oftijpa) o a7rX(05 Xoyos, Trapa 8c Toi? vcrrepoVf 6 if/ev^rj^ Kal 
ireTrXacrfievo^j Koi dXi/^ctas c^wv Ifi^aoriv Xoyos : this being the 
only sense of fivOo^ which the N. T. knows (in the Apocrypha 
it occurs but once, Ecclus. xx. 19 ; in the Septuagint never). 
Thus we have there fivOoi jScjSiyXoi icai ypawScts (1 Tim. iv. 7) ; 
*Iov8atKot (Tit. i. 14) ; a'€cro<l>L€rfJL€VOi (2 Pet. i. 16 ; Cf. fivdoi 
treirXacrfjLevoif Diodorus Siculus, i. 98) ; the other two occasions 
of the word's use (1 Tim. i. 4 ; 2 Tim. iv. 4) being not less 
slighting and contemptuous. ' Legend,' a word of such 
honourable import at the beginning, meaning, as it does, 
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that worthy to be read, but which has ended in designating 
' a heap of frivolous and scandalous vanities * (Hooker), has 
had much the same history as fivOo^ ; very similar influences 
having been at work to degrade the one and the other. 
J. H. H. Schmidt {Synonyrndk^ vol. 1. p. 100) traces the 
history of fivOo^ briefly and well : * Mv^os ist zu der Bedeutung 
einer erdichteten Erzahlung gekommen, weil man den naiven 
Glauben an die alten Ueberlieferungen, die ihren herge- 
brachten Namen behielten, allmalig verloren hatte. So wird 
denn fivOo^ wie Xoyos der Wirklichkeit entgegengesetzt, jedoch 
so dass man zugleich auf^die Albernheit und Unwahrschein- 
lichkeit der Erdiohtung hindeutet.' 

It will thus be seen that Xdyos and ftvtfos, which begin 
their journey together, or at all events separated by very 
slight spaces, gradually part company, the antagonism be- 
tween them becoming ever stronger, tiU in the end they 
stand in open opposition to one another, as words no less 
than men must do, when they come to belong, one to the 
kingdom of light and of truth, the other to that of darkness 
and of lies. 



§ xci. ripa^ (rrjfietov, Svvafii^, fieyaXtiov, h^Bo^oVy 
irapaSo^ov, Oavfrna-iov, 

These words have this in common, that they are all used 
to characterize the supernatural works wrought by Christ in 
the days of his flesh ; thus oi/ftciov, John ii. 11 ; Acts ii. 19 ; 
rcpas. Acts ii. 22 ; John iv. 48 ; Buvafii^, Mark vi. 2 ; Acts ii. 
22 ; /AcyoXctov, Luke i. 49 ; €vBo(ovy Luke xiii. 17 ; irapd8o$oVf 
Luke V. 26 ; Oavfida-ioVf Matt. xxi. 15 ; while the first three 
and the most usual are in like manner employed of the same 
supernatural works wrought in the power of Christ by his 
Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 12) ; and of the lying miracles of Anti- 
christ no less (2 Thess. ii. 9). They will be found, on closer 
examination, not so much to represent different kinds of 
miracles, as miracles contemplated under diflerent aspects 
and from different points of view. 
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Tepas and (nffi€iov are often linked together in the N. T. 
(John iv. 48 ; Acts ii. 22 ; iv. 80 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12) ; and times 
ont of number in the Septuagint (Exod. vii. 8, 9 ; Dent. iv. 
84 ; Neh. ix. 10 ; Dan. vi. 27) ; the first = n^\D, and the 
second = D^M ; often also in profane Greek, in Josephus 
{Antt XX. 8. 6 ; Bell. Jud, Proem. 11) ; in Plutarch {Sept. 
Sap. Com. 8) ; in Polybius (iii. 112. 8) ; in Philo {De Vit. 
Mos. i. 16) ; and in others. The ancients were fond of 
drawing a distinction between them, which however will not 
bear a moment's serious examination. It is sufficiently 
expressed in these words of Ammomus : rcpa? (rrffuCov 8ta<^cp€t * 
TO ftcv yap rcpas Trapa ^vo-iv ytverai, to 8k <Trffi€iov irapa 
o-vv^^ctav; and again by Theophylact {in Bom. xv. 19): 
8ui<t>€p€L 8c <rqfi€LOV Kal T€pa^ T<3 TO fiey <rqfi€Lov cv Tois Kara ^vo-iv 
keyearOaUj Kajyoirpeird^ pJvroi ytvop.o'ois, oTov hn rov rrfv TreyOepav 
Uerpov irvperTOvcrav evOitt)^ laOrjvai [Matt. viii. 16], to 8c Tcpas 
iv Tots fi^ Kara <f>va'iv, oXov to tov iK ycvci^ rvifyXov laO^vai 
[John ix. 7] ; compare Suicer, Thes. s. v. <rrjfi€Lov. But in 
truth this distinction breaks down so entirely the instant it is 
examined, as Fritzsche, in a good note on Bom. xv. 19, has 
superabundantly shown, that it is difficult to understand how 
so many, by repeating, have given allowance to it. An 
earthquake, however rare, cannot be esteemed iraph <^ixnv, 
cannot therefore, according to the distinction traced above, 
be called a Tcpas, while yet Herodotus (vi. 98) gives this name 
to the single earthquake which in his experience had visited 
Delos. As little can a serpent snatched up in an eagle's 
talons and dropped in the midst of the Trojan army be called 
beyond and beside nature, which yet Homer {H. xii. 209) 
calls Ai09 rcpas atyioxoto. I notice here that the Homeric 
idea of the Tcpas is carefully discussed by Nagelsbach. 
Homerische Theologie, p. 168 sqq. On the other hand, 
beyond and beside nature are the healing with a word of a 
man lame from his mother's womb, the satisfying of many 
thousand men with a few loaves, the raising of a man four 
days dead from the grave, which all in Scripture go by the 
name of (n^/xcia (Acts iv. 16 ; John vi. 14 ; xi. 47) ; compare 
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Plutarch, Se;pt Sap. Conv. 8, where a monstrous birth is 
styled both a T€pa^ and a (rrjfieLov. 

It is plain then that the distinction must be sought 
elsewhere. Origen has not seized it, who finds a prophetic 
element in the (n/fiaov, which is wanting in the rcpa? {in 
Bom. XV. 19) : '' Signa [cn/ficta] appellantur in quibus cum sit 
aUquid mirabile, indicatur quoque aliquid futurum. Pro- 
digia [rcpara] vero in quibus taiitummodo aliquid mirabile 
ostenditur.' Bather the same miracle is upon one side a 
rcpas, on another a arffieiov, and the words most often refer, 
not to different classes of miracles, but to different qualities 
in the same miracles ; in the words of Lampe {Comm. in 
Joh. vol. i. p. 518) : * Eadem enim miracula dici possunt 
signa, quatenus aliquid sen oocultum seu futurum docent ; et 
prodigiaf quatenus aliquid extraordinarium, quod stuporem 
excitat, sistunt. Hinc sequitur signorum notionem latius 
patere, quam prodigiorum. Omnia prodigia sunt signa, quia 
in ilium usum k Deo dispensata, ut arcanum indicent. Sed 
omnia signa non sunt prodigia, quia ad signandum res 
cselestes aliquando etiam res communes adhibentur.' 

T€pa^f certainly not derived from rpcco, the terrifying, 
but now put generally in connexion with r^peo), as being 
that which for its extraordinary character is wont to be 
observed and kept in the memory, is always rendered 
'wonder' in our Version. It is the miracle regarded as a 
startling, imposing, amazement-wakening portent or pro- 
digy; being elsewhere frequently used for strange appear- 
ances in the heavens, and more frequently still for monstrous 
births on the earth (Herodotus, vii. 67 ; Plato, Crat. 898 b). 
It is thus used very much with the same meaning as the 
Latin * monstrum ' ^ « monestrum (Virgil, JSn. ii. 171 : 
'Nee dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris'), or the 

* On the similar group of synonymoas words in the Latin, Augustine 
writes {De Civ, Deit xxi. 8) : * Moiistra sane dicta perhibent a mon- 
strando, quod aliquid significando demonstrant, et ostenta ab ostendendo, 
et portenta a portendendo, id est, prsostendendo, et prodigia quod porro 
dicant, id est, futura praBdicant/ Compare Cicero, Divin. i. 42. 
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Homeric cr^fia (72. ii. 808) : IvQ^ e^avi; fieya o^fia, Spaxcov). 
Origen (in Jbfe. torn. xiii. § 60; tn Bow. lib. x. § 12) 
long ago called attention to the fact that the name rcpara 
is never in the N. T. applied to these words of wonder, 
except in association with some other name. They are often 
called (rrffula, often Svi/ayxcts, often Ttpara koL oi/ftcia, more than 
once ripara^ a7ffi€iaf koL Swifiei^f but never ripard alone. 
The observation was well worth the making; for the fact 
which we are thus bidden to note is indeed eminently 
characteristic of the miracles of the N. T. ; namely, that a 
title, by which more than any other these might seem to hold 
on to the prodigies and portents of the heathen world, and to 
have something akin to them, should thus never be permitted 
to appear, except in the company of some other necessarily 
suggesting higher thoughts about them. 

But the miracles are also <rqfi€ia. The <rrjfjL€iav Basil the 
Oreat {in Esai. vii. § 198) defines well : €<m (njfi€lov wpayfia 
<f}av€p6vy K€Kpvfifi€yov rivo9 koL a<t>avov^ iv iavr^ rrjv Srjktaa-iv 
l)(oi/ : and presently after, ^ ftcn-oi rpa^^ ra ?rapa8o^, koI 
-jropacrraTiica tivos /Awrrucov \6yov crqp.€ia KoXct. Among all the 
names which the miracles bear, their ethical end and purpose 
comes out in (njfielov with the most distinctness, as in repa? 
with the least. It is involved and declared in the very word 
that the prime object and end of the miracle is to lead us to 
something out of and beyond itself ; that, so to speak, it is a 
kind of finger-post of God (Siotn^/xcia, a sign from Zeus, is 
no unfrequent word in later Greek), pointing for us to this 
(Isai. vii. 11 ; xxxviii. 7) ; valuable, not so much for what it 
is, as for what it indicates of the grace and power of the doer, 
or of his immediate connexion with a higher spiritual world 
(Mark xvi. 20 ; Acts xiv. 8 ; Heb. ii. 4 ; Exod. vii. 9, 10 ; 
1 Kin. xiii. 8). Lampe has put this well : * Designat sane 
<rr}fjL€Lov naturd sud rem non tantum extraordinariam, sen- 
susque percellentem, sed etiam talem, quae in rei alterius, 
absentis licet et futuraB, significationem atque adumbrationem 
adhibetur, unde et prognostica (Matt. xvi. 8) et typi (Matt, 
xii. 89; Luc. xi. 29) nee non sacramenta, quale est illud 
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oircumcisionis (Bom. iv. 11), eodem nomine in N. T. exprimi 
Solent. Aptissime ergo hsBC vox de miraculis usurpatur, at 
indicet, qnod non tantum admirabili modo f uerint perpetrata, 
sed etiam sapientissimo oonsilio Dei ita directa atque ordinata, 
nt fuerint simol characteres MessisB, ex quibus cognoscendas 
erat, sigilla doctrinse quam proferebat, et beneficiorum gratiss 
per Messiam jam prsBstandsd, neo non typi viarum Dei, 
earomque oircnmstantiamm per quas talia beneficia erant 
applicanda.' It is to be regretted that <njfi€Lov is not always 
rendered ' sign * in our Version ; that in the Gospel of 
St. John, where it is of very frequent recurrence, ' sign ' too 
often gives place to the vaguer ' miracle ' ; and sometimes 
not without serious loss : thus see iii. 2 ; vii. 81 ; x. 41 ; and 
above all, vi. 26. 

But the miracles are also ^ powers * (3wafiei9 = ' virtutes '), 
outcomings of that mighty pow&r of God, which was in- 
herent in Christ, Himself that *' great Power of God " which 
Simon blasphemously allowed himself to be named (Acts 
viii. 10) ; these powers being by Him lent to such as were 
his witnesses and ambassadors. One must regret that in our 
Version Swd/i€is is translated now *^ wonderful works " (Matt, 
vii. 22) ; now " mighty works " (Matt. xi. 20 ; Luke x. 18) ; 
and still more frequently "miracles " (Acts ii. 22 ; 1 Cor. xii. 
10 ; Gal. iii. 5) ; in this last case giving such tautologies as 
** miracles and wonders " (Acts ii. 22 ; Heb. ii. 4) ; and 
always causing something to be lost of the true intention of 
the word — pointing as it does to new and higher forces 
{iv€fyY€uiL, €y€fyYTifmT<iy 1 Cor. xii. 6, 10), * powers of the world 
to come ' (Heb. vi. 5), which have entered and are working 
in this lower world of ours. Delitzsch : ' Jedes Wunder ist 
eine Machtausserung der in die Welt der Schopf ung, welche 
dem Tode verfallen ist, eintretenden Welt der Erlosung.' 
With this is closely connected the term /xcyoXeta, only occur- 
ring at Luke i. 49 ( = ' magnalia ') and at Acts ii. 11, in 
which, as in Swa/teis, the miracles are contemplated as out- 
comings of the greatness of God's power and glory. 

They are further styled fvSo^a (Luke xiii. 17), as being 

Y 
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works in which the So&k or glory of God and of the Bon of 
God shone manifestly forth (John ii. 11 ; xi. 40 ; Luke v. 25 ; 
Acts iii. 18). They are irapa3o£a (Luke v. 26), as being " new 
things *' (Nam. xvi. 80), not hitherto seen (Mark ii. 12), and 
thus beside and beyond all opinion and expectation of men. 
The word, though finding place only this once in the N. T., 
is of very frequent occurrence in ecclesiastical Greek. They 
are Oavfiatrui (Matt. xxi. 15), as provoking admiration and 
astonishment (viii. 27; ix. 8, 88; xv. 81; Mark v. 20; 
Acts iii. 11). (davfiara they are never called in the N. T., 
though often in the writings of the Greek Fathers. A word 
which conjurers, magicians, and impostors of various kinds 
had so long made their own could only after a while be put 
to nobler uses again. 

§ xcii. fcocr/uos, o'Cfivds, Upoirpem/j^, 

KocTfuos and a-cfjofoq are both epithets applied occasionally to 
things, but more frequently to persons. They are so nearly 
allied in meaning as to be often found together ; but at the 
same time are very clearly distinguishable the one from the 
other. 

Kd(r/uo9, related to j^ckt/aos in its earlier sense as 'orna- 
ment,' while Koa-fUKOi (Tit. ii. 12 ; Heb. ix. 1) is related to it 
in its secondary sense as * world,' occurs twice in the N. T., 
being rendered in our Version on one occasion 'modest' 
(1 Tim. ii. 9), on the other, * of good behaviour ' (1 Tim. iii. 2 : 
marg. modest) ; and corresponds very nearly to the * com- 
positus ' of Seneca (Ep. 114), to the ' compositus et ordinatus ' 
{De Vit, Beat, 8), of the same. The ' ornatus,' by which it is 
both times rendered in the Vulgate, is strangely at fault, 
though it is easy enough to see how the fault arose. It is a 
very favourite word with Plato, and is by him and others 
constantly applied to the citizen who is quiet in the land, 
who duly fulfils in his place and order the duties which are 
incumbent on him as such; and is in nothing araicro? (1 Thess. 
V. 14 ; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 6, 7, 11) ; but rcTayfio/os rather. It is 
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associated by him, as by St. Paul, with a^io^poiv {Legg. vii. 
802 e) — this indeed is everywhere its most constant companion 
(thus see Lysias, Orat. xxi. 168 ; Plutarch, Qtuym. AduL ah 
Am. 86, and often) ; with ^ficpos (Plato, Bep, iii. 410 e) ; with 
vdfttftos {Oorg. 604 d) ; with eyKfMr^ (Phcsdr. 266 b) ; with 
evarakijs {Meno, 90 a) ; with il>p6vLfioi {PhcBdo, 108 a) ; with 
oTda-ifioq {Bep. vii. 689 d) ; with cvkoXos {lb, i. 829 d) ; 
with dvSpctos (lb. iii. 899 e) ; with koXos (16. iii. 408 a) ; 
with cvTOKTos by Aristotle ; with aiSiJftwv by Epictetus {Enchir. 
40) ; and by Plutarch (De Ga/rrul. 4) ; with y€vi/aros (lb.) ; 
with cvayoiyos (PWZ. cnm Prin. 2); opposed by Plato to 
d/coXao-ros (Gorg. 494 a). Keeping company as Kocrfao^ does 
with epithets such as these, it must be admitted that an 
explanation of it like the following, <of well ordered 
demeanour, decorous, courteous ' (Webster), dwells too much 
on the outside of things ; the same with still greater truth 
may be affirmed of Tyndale's rendering, * honestly apparelled ' 
(1 Tim. iii. 2). No doubt the Koa-fuoq is all this ; but he is 
much more than this. The well ordering is not of dress and 
demeanour only, but of the inner Hfe ; uttering indeed and 
expressing itself in the outward conversation. Even Bengel 
has taken a too superficial view of the word, when at 1 Tim. 
iii. 2 he says, ^ Quod a'wf>piiiv est intus, id K6(rfiioq est extra ; ' 
though I cannot refuse the pleasure of quoting what he says 
in one of his most characteristic notes, unfolding more fully 
his idea of what in these two epithets is implied : ' Homo 
novus festum quiddam est, et abhorret ab omni eo quod 
pollutum, confusum, inconditum, immoderatum, vehemens, 
dissolutum,afEectatum, tetrioum, perperum, lacerum, sordidum 
est : ipsi necessitati naturae materiseque, quae ingerendo, 
digerendo, egerendo agitatur, parce et dissimulanter paret, 
corporisque corruptibilis tecta habet vestigia.' This, it must 
be confessed, goes a good deal deeper than does Philemon, 
the comic poet, in four lines preserved by StobaBUS (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com, Or, p. 822), describing who is Koa-fuos, and who 
is not. I hardly know whether they are worth quoting, but 
they follow here : 

y2 
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ohK &y XaXxi rii fiiKp6p, iirrl K6fffiios ' 
0^8' &y wopf^rirai ris els rV 7^^ $\4wup * 
6 S* 1i\(kov fikv ii ^{mtis ^cpct XoX^y, 
/ii)8iy irot»y 8' iiO'X'IM^'' otros K6cfuos, 

But whatever maybe implied in K^a-fiioSf and there is 
much, something more is involved in <rcfivd$. If the Koa-fiio^ 
orders himself well in that earthly TroXtreta, of which he is a 
support and an ornament, the a-cfivo^ has a grace and dignity 
not lent him &om earth ; but which he owes to that higher 
citizenship which is also his; being one who inspires not 
respect only, but reverence and worship. In profane Greek 
orefivo9 is a constant epithet of the gods — of the Eumenides, 
the a-€fival $€0.1, above alL It is used also constantly to qualify 
such things as pertain to, or otherwise stand in any very near 
relation with, the heavenly world. All this will appear the 
more clearly, when we enumerate some of the epithets where- 
with it habitually is linked ; which are these : ayio$ (Plato, 
Sophist. 249 a; cf. Clement of Rome, Gor. 1, where it is 
joined to ayvo^ and Si/iMfios); 6p06^ {Defin, 412 e); fieya^ 
{ThecBtet. 203 e) ; t^/uos {Grito, 61 a) ; fierpuoq (Clement of 
Bome, Gor, 1) ; )8acrtXiicos (Plutarch, Qtuym, Aud. Poet, 8) ; 
hm/juoq {PrcBC. Oer. Beijp. 81) ; ficyoAoTrpcmy? {De Def, Orac. 
80) ; OHIO'S and <f>ofi€p6^. From all this it is plain that there 
lies something of majestic and awe-inspiring in o-cfivos, which 
does not at all lie in koct/uos, although this has nothing about 
it to repel, but all rather to invite and to attract, ftaXaicrf koX 
€v<rxiifif»iy PapvTriq being Aristotle's happy definition of 
<T€fiv6Tris {BheU ii. 17), making it as he does the golden mean 
between dpeo-iceta, or unmanly assentation, at one extreme, 
and av^aScia, or churlish bearishness, pleasing itself, and 
careless how much it displeases others, at the other ; even as 
in Plutarch o-c/mvos is associated with 4^iXuc6^ {Quom. Am. ah 
Adul, 26) ; with rfiv% {Goiwiv. 4, Proem,) ; with <^tXav^pawro9, 
with «rt€ticijs, and other like words ; so too with irpocrTprq^ in 
Josephus (Antt. xi. 6. 9). But all this does not exclude the 
fact that the crcfivos is one who, without in as many words 
demanding, does yet challenge and inspire reverence and, in 
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onr earlier use of the word, worship, the word remaining true 
to the o-cjSo) with which it is related. How to render it in 
English is not very easy to determine. On the one occasion 
that it qualifies tilings rather than persons (Phil. iv. 8), we 
have translated it by ^ honest/ an unsatisfactory rendering 
{marg. venerable) ; and this, even though we include in 
' honest ' all which was included in it at the time when our 
Translation was made. Alford has here changed ' honest ' into 
' seemly ' ; if changed at all, I should prefer ' honorable.' On 
the other three occasions it is rendered ' grave ' (1 Tim. iii. 8, 
11 ; Tit. ii. 2) ; while o-cftvonTs is once * honesty * (1 Tim. ii. 2), 
and twice * gravity ' (1 Tim. iii. 4 ; Tit. ii. 7). Here too it must 
be owned that ' grave ' and < gravity ' are renderings which 
fail to cover the full meaning of their original. Malvolio in 
Twelfth Night is ' grave/ but his very gravity is itself ridicu- 
lous ; and the word we want is one in which the sense of gravity 
and dignity, and of these as inviting reverence, is combined ; 
a word which I fear we may look for long without finding. 

'IcpoTT/^cTH/s belongs to the best age of the Greek language, 
being used by Plato {Theag. 122 d) and by Xenophon {Conv, 
viii. 40), in this unlike oo-ioirpcTn;? and dyioTrpcTn/s, which are 
of later ecclesiastical formation. Like Koa-fuos it belongs to 
that large group of noticeable words, which, being found 
nowhere else in St. Paul's Epistles, and indeed nowhere else 
in the N. T., are yet found in the Pastoral Epistles, some of 
them occurring several times over in these. The number 
and character of these words, the new vein of Greek which 
St. Paul in these later Epistles opens,^ constitute a very 
ren^arkable phenomenon, one for which no perfectly satis- 
factory explanation has hitherto been offered. Alford indeed 

* For instance, take the adjeotives alone whioh are an addition to, or 
a variation from, his ethical terminology in all his other Epistles ; occur- 
ring as they do nowhere else but in these Epistles : cuperucds, iueparfis, 
Afiaxos, ikPf^lKOKOs, iuftwtUffxvyros, i.vewt\7ivros, Mi/xtpos, kif6<nos^ airai- 
Zfvros, UprioSf iupiJidyoBoSf &if>€u5-^s, 8ia/3oAo5, BiBcutrucds, Bi\oyoSj 4yKpoeHis, 
iviopKos, fhfitrdBoros, ffp€/ios, Ka\oSiBd<rKaXos, KoawvucSSf fictrawXAyos, 
yH^dkuts^ oUovpds, ipyiKos, wdpoivos, a^pw^ ^iXdyaBos, ^tKayZpoSt ^IXavros^ 
^iXilHopoSf ^i\60€oSf ^i\6r€K»os, ^\^apos. 
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in his Prolegomena to these Epistles has made a valuable 
contribution to such an explanation ; but after all has been 
said, it remains perplexing still. 

It will follow from what has been already claimed for 
ore/xvo9 that icpoTrpcTnfs is more nearly allied in meaning to it 
than to Koa-fjuo^, It expresses that which beseems a sacred 
person, thing, or act. On the one occasion of its use in the 
N. T. (Tit. ii. 8-5), it is joined with crwfipmv, being an epithet 
applied to women professing godliness, who shall be in their 
bearing or behaviour UpoTrpcircr?, or " as becometh holiness " 
(cf. 1 Tim. ii. 10), or * reverent in demeanour * as it is ren- 
dered in our Bevised Version. That such behaviour will 
breed reverence and awe, we may reasonably expect, but this 
is not implied in UpoTrpe^? as it is in otc/avo?, and here we 
must find the distinction between them. 

§ xciii. avOdSTjSj xfUXavTOi, 

The etymology of these words holds out, perhaps, the ex- 
pectation of a greater nearness of meaning than in actual 
use is the case. Yet they sometimes occur together, as in 
Plutarch {De Beet Bat. Avd, 6), nor can it be denied that 
' the pleaser of himself ' and ' the lover of himself ' stand in 
sufficient moral proximity, and are sufficiently liable to be 
confounded, to justify an attempt to distinguish them one 
from the other. 

AvOdJ8rrj^ (= avroa&ys, or avry dSwv, as Aristotle informs 
us, Ethic. M. i. 28), ' sibi placens,' occurs twice in the N. T. 
(Tit. i. 7 ; 2 Pet. ii. 10), and three times in the Old (Gen. xlix. 
8, 7 ; Prov, xxi. 24) ; av^a8«a never in the New, but once in 
the Old (Isai. xxiv. 8, Alex.). 

The av^a8i/9, who etymologically is hardly distinguishable 
from the avrdpea-Ko^, — ^but the word is of earlier and more 
classical use, — is properly one who pleases himself, who is so 
pleased with his own that nothing pleases him besides : ^ qui 
nisi quod ipse facit nihil rectum putat * (Terence, Adelph. iv. 
2. 18). He is one so far overvaluing any determination at 
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which he has himself once arrived that he will not be 
removed from it ; for this element of stubbornness or ob- 
stinacy which so often lies in av^a8eia see the Prometheus 
Vinctus of iEschylus, 1087 : while Cicero translates it * per- 
vicacia.' The man thus obstinately maintaining his own 
opinion, or asserting his own rights — IxrxypoyvwfjLwv Aristotle 
(Eth, Nic, vii. 9. 2) would call him — is reckless of the rights, 
feelings, and interests of others; one indeed who with no 
motive at all is prompt rather to run counter to these, than 
to fall in with them : * selbstgefallig, selbstsiichtig, anmas- 
send, frech, sich um keinen andem kiimmernd, riicksichtlos, 
grausam ' (Pott, Etym, Forsah. vol. iv. p. 816). Thus we 
find avOd^^ associated with U^ioyviofitav (Hippocrates, p. 295, 
12. 29) ; with aypios (Euripides, Med. 102) ; with Tri/cpd? {lb. 
228) ; with d/*a^s (Plato) ; with xoAciros (Id. Legg. xii. 960 b) ; 
with dft€tXt#cTos (Philo, Leg. ad Gat. 88) ; with o-icXiypos (Poly- 
bius, iv. 21 ; Plutarch, Symp. vii. 2. 1) ; with hrax&q^ and 
avOeKoaros (Id. Prcec. Ger. Bevp. 81) ; — which last word does 
not necessarily bear an unfavourable meaning; thus see 
Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. iv. 7. 4 ; and lines ascribed to the Stoic. 
Cleanthes, to be found in Eusebius, Prcep. Evang. xiii. 8 ; — 
with OpdoD^ (Plutarch, Marius, 40. 8 ; Prov. xxi. 24) ; with 
cucdXaorros {De Gen, Socr.d)i with traftd? {De Laud. Scip. 
16) ; with ^tXdvciKos {Quom. Am. ab Adul. 82) ; with a-KvOpwiro^ 
(Isocrates, see Bost and Palm) ; with oXo^aiv (Prov. xxi. 24) ; 
with TTpoTrer^s (Clement of Bome, Cor. 1) ; with roXfirfnj^ 
(2 Pet. ii. 10) : avOd^eui with Opdaro^ and roXfm (Clement of 
Bome, Cor. 80); while the Greek grammarians give such 
words as vv€prj<l)avo9, OvfjMiSrf^, vTrcpoTm^s as its nearest equiva- 
lents. Eudemus identifies him with the Svo-koXo^, and 
describes him as regulating his life with no respect to others 
(fiTfScv rrpo^ h'€pov fwv, Ethic. Eudem. iii. 7. 4 ; cf . Ethic. 
Nic. iv. 6. 9), He is the * prsBfractus,' * pertinax,' * morosus ' 
of the Latins, or, going nearer to the etymological heart of 
the word, the German ' eigensinnig ' ; avOdSri^ is by Luther 
so translated ; while our own ' peevish ' and * humorous ' in 
their earlier uses both represent some traits and aspects of 
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his character. He is opposed to the c^pocrTyopo?, the easy of 
access or aflhble (Platarch, ^r<BC. Beip. Q&r, 81). In the 
unlovely gallery of portraits which Theophrastns has 
sketched for us, the avOdSri^ finds his place {Char. § 8) ; but 
this his rudeness of speech, his surliness, his bearishness as we 
should now say, is brought too exclusively out, as is evident 
from the very superficial and inadequate definition of avOdBcia 
by Theophrastus given, as being dmTvcia ofuXias iv Xoyoc?. 

Av^odcuz, which thus cares to please nobody, is by 
Aristotle {Ethdc. Magn, i. 29 ; Eth, Eudem. ii. 8. 7) set over 
against dp€aK€ta, which is the ignoble seeking to please every- 
body, the endeavouring at all costs of dignity and truth to 
stand well with all the world ; these two being in his ethical 
system the opposite extremes, between which crtfivonj^ con- 
stitutes the mean (see p. 824). There is always something 
to be learned from the hypoooristic phrases with which it is 
sought to give a fair show to an ugly thing ; and it is worth 
therefore noticing that the avOdorj^ is called by his flatterers 
o-e/Mvos and ficyaAoTrpcTr^ (Aristotle, Bhet i. 9. 8), while on 
the other hand a worthy freedom of speech {irappv}<rLa) may 
be misnamed avOd^€ia by those who resent, or would fain in- 
duce others to resent it. It was this hateful name which the 
sycophants of the younger Dionysius gave to the manly 
boldness of speech which Dion used, when they desired to 
work his ruin with the tyrant (Plutarch, Dion, 8). 

Bengel profoundly remarks, and all experience bears out 
the truth of his remark, that there are men who are ' simul 
et molles et duri ' ; at once soft and hard, soft to themselves, 
and hard to all the world besides ; these two dispositions 
being in fact only two aspects and outcomings of the same 
sin, namely the wrong love of self. But if alOdSri^ expresses 
this sin on one side, ^iXavros expresses it on the other. 
Having dealt with that, we may now proceed to treat a 
little of this. It need hardly be observed that when bad men 
are called (^iXavroi, or ' lovers of themselves,' as by St. Paul 
they are on the one occasion when the word is employed in 
the N. T. (2 Tim. iii. 2), the word can be only abusively 
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applied ; for, indeed, he is no true ' lover of himself ' who 
loves himself overmuch, more than Ood's law allows, or loves 
that in himself which he ought not to love hut to hate, that 
which constitutes his sickness and may in the end he his 
death, and not his health. All this, when treating of this 
word, Aristotle brings out with admirable clearness and 
distinctness, and with an ethical feeling after, and in part at 
least anticipation of, that great word of Christ, 'He that 
loveth his hfe shall lose it,' which is profoundly interesting 
to note {EtMc. Nic. ix. 8). 

The ^iXavros is exactly our * selfish ' (Plutarch, Cons, 
ad ApolL 19 ; Qiiom, Am, ah A^ul. 26), and <l>ikavTia 

* selfishness ' ; but -this contemplated rather as an undue 
sparing of self and providing things easy and pleasant for 
self, than as harshness and rigour toward others. Thus 
ijHKavToq is joined with €f>iX6\lruxo^ by Plutarch (Dionf 46), 
this last epithet indicating one loving his life overmuch. 
Before the English language had generated the word ' selfish- 
ness/ which it did not until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, there was an attempt made to supply an evident 
want in our ethical terminology by aid of * philauty ' ; thus 
see Beaumont's Psyche, passim, and other similar poems. 

* Philauty,' however, never succeeded in obtaining any firm 
footing among us, and * suicism,' which was a second attempt, 
as little ; an appeal to the Latin proving as unsuccessful as 
that to the Greek. Nor was the deficiency effectually sup- 
plied till the Puritan divines, drawing upon our native stock 
of words, brought in ' selfish ' and ' selfishness ' (see my 
English Past and Present, 10th ed. p. 171). One of these 
same divines helps me to a comparison, by aid of which the 
matter of the likeness and difference between av6dSTj^ and 
<l>L\avTo^ may be brought not inaptly to a point. He likens 
the selfish man to the hedgehog, which, rolhng itself up in a 
ball, presents only sharp spines to those without, keeping at 
the same time all the soft and warm wool for itself within. 
In some sinful men their avOaBeia, the ungracious bearing 
towards others, the self -pleasing which is best pleased when 
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it displeases others, is the leading feature of their character ; 
in others the ^lAavrta, the undue providing of all which shall 
minister to their own ease, and keep hardness aloof from 
them. In each of these there is potentially wrapped np the 
other; hut as the one sinful tendency predominates or the 
other, the man will merit the epithet of av^oSi/s or ^LXainx>9. 



§ xciv. aTTOKoXvi/ris, cari^vcia, ^v^poNris. 

* kiroKoXv^iM is only once found in the books of the O. T. 
canon, namely at 1 Sam. xx. 80 ; and there in altogether a 
subordinate sense, as 7 ' denudatio ' ; three times in the 
Apocrypha (Ecclus. xi. 27 ; xxii. 22 ; xli. 28) ; but as little 
in this as in the other does it obtain that grander meaning 
which it has acquired in the N. T. In this last it is pre- 
dominantly, though not exclusively, a Pauline word; and, 
occurring altogether some nineteen times, being rendered 
once ^ coming ' (1 Cor. i. 7), once ' manifestation ' (Bom. viii. 
19), once * appearing ' (1 Pet. i. 7), and once * to lighten ' (cfe 
dvoKokwI/iVf Luke ii. 82), has always that auguster sense of an 
v/n/oeilmg by Ood of Himself to his creatures, to which we 
have given the more Latin term, revelation. The same 
auguster sense the verb airoKaXxnrrtiv in the N. T. commonly 
possesses ; but not there for the first time, this sense having 
been anticipated in the great apocalyptic book of the Old 
Covenant (see Dan. ii. 19, 22, 28). Nor does it always 
possess this, sometimes simply meaning * to uncover ' or * to 
lay bare ' (Luke xii. 2 ; Prov. xx. 19). 

'ATTOKoXvi/ris, as St. Jerome would fain persuade us, is 
nowhere to be found outside of sacred Greek (Comm. in Gal. 
i. 12) : * Verbum dTroKoXvi/rcws proprie Scripturarum est ; a 
nuUo sapientum seculi apud GrsBcos usurpatum. Unde mihi 
videntur quemadmodum in aliis verbis, quaB de HebrsBo in 
GraBCum LXX Interpretes transtulerunt, ita et in hoc magno- 
pere esse conati ut proprietatem peregrini sermonis expri- 
merent, nova novis rebus verba fingentes, et sonare, quum 
quid tectum et velatum ablato desuper operimento ostenditur 
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et profertur in lucem.' In thus claiming the word as proper 
and peculiar to the Scriptures, and not found in any writings 
of the wise of this world, St. Jerome is in error ; although 
the total absence in his time of exhaustive Lexicons or Con- 
cordances of the great writers of antiquity might well excuse 
his mistake. Not to speak of dTroKoXvTrrciv, which is used 
several times by Plato {Protag, 862 d\ Oorg. 460 a), avo- 
Kd\v\l/is itself is far from unfrequent in the later Greek of 
Plutarch (see Paul. JEmil. 14 ; Cato Maj. 20, where it is 
= yv/AvoMTts ; Quom, Am. ah AduL 82 ; and elsewhere). Thus 
far indeed Jerome has right, namely, that the religious use of 
the word was altogether strange to the heathen world, while 
the corresponding * revelatio ' was absolutely unknown to 
classical Latin, having first come to the birth in the Latin 
of the Church. Elsewhere (Ep. cxxi. ad Algas.) he makes 
a somewhat similar mistake in respect of the verb Kara- 
Ppa/3€v€iv (Col. ii. 18), which he claims as a Cilicism of 
St. Paul's. It occurs in a document cited by Demosthenes, 
Mid. p. 544. 

The word in its highest Christian sense has been ex- 
plained by Arethas as 17 riov Kpiynriov fivoTTfpiiov Bt^Xmo-lSj 
KaTavyaiofjL€vov rov 'qy€fioviKOv t^S »^x5^> ^'^'^^ ^^^ 0€i<av ovctparcov, 
€tT€ KaO* virap, ck dctas cXXafii^cois. Joined with OTTToa-ia (2 Cor, 
xii. 1), it is by Theophylact (see Suicer, s. v.) distinguished 
from it in this, that the oTrraa-ia is no more than the thing 
shown or seen, the sight or vision, which might quite possibly 
be seen without being understood; while the dvoKoXvil/i^ 
includes not merely the thing shown and seen, but the inter- 
pretation or unveiling of the same. His words are as follows : 
17 ctTTOKaXvi/rts ttXcov Tt ^€1 T^s o^TTao-tas • ^ fiey yap fwvov pXiirtiv 
^iSiocnv • avrrj 8c KaC ri /BaOvrepov tov optofxevov airoyvfxvoL. Thus 
Daniel's version of the four beasts was seen but not under- 
stood, until one that stood by made him know the interpreta- 
tion of the things (Dan. vii. 15, 16,. 19, 28 : cf. viii. 15, 19; 
Zech. i. 18-21), On this distinction see more in Liicke's 
Einleitung in die Offenha/rung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 26. 
What holds good of the wrraala will of course hold good of 
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the ifMiia (Matt. xviL 9 ; Acts vii. 81 ; x. 19), and of the 
cpoots (Acts ii 17) as well ; between which and the onroo-ta 
it would scarcely be possible to draw any distinction that 
wonld stand. 

'Eiru^Fccoy which Tertnllian renders ' apparentia ' {Adv. 
Ma/rc. i. 19), occurs only twice in the Septuagint (2 Sam. 
vii. 28, /uyakwrvvrf koX cari^vcia [cf. So^a /col liri^avcia, 
Plutarch, De Tranq, Anim. 11] ; Amos y. 22) : but often in 
the Second Maccabees; being always there used of God's 
supernatural apparitions in aid of his people ; thus ii. 21 
{ii ovpavov hn4>dv€uu) I iii. 24 ; y. 4 ; xii. 22 ; xv. 27. Already 
in heathen use this grand word was constantly employed to 
set forth these gracious appearances of the higher powers in 
aid of men ; so Dionysius Hal. (ii. 68). The word is found 
only six times in the N. T., always in the writings of 
St. Paul. On five occasions our Translators haye rendered it 
' appearing ' ; on the sixth, however (2 Thess. ii. 8), they 
seem to have shrunk from what looked to them as a tautology, 
'appearance of his coming,' as in the earlier Protestant 
Versions it stood ; and have rendered hri^dveLa t^ irapova-ia^, 
* brightness of his coming,' giving to the word a meaning not 
properly its own. It expresses on one occasion (2 Tim. i. 10, 
and so cVt</>ati/€tv, Tit. ii. 11 ; iii. 4) our Lord's first Epiphany, 
his €6$ avOp<lnrov^ tva-CLpKOS iTn^idveia : but on all the other his 
second appearing in glory, the iTti^fxiveia r$$ irapova-tas avrov 
(2 Thess. ii. 8), t^s Sofjys rov fieyaXov ©cov (Tit. ii. 18 ; 1 Tim. 
vi. 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8 ; of. Acts ii. 20). 

If we bring these two into comparison, diroicoXv^is is the 
more comprehensive, and, grand as is the other, the grander 
word. It sets forth nothing less than that progressive and 
immediate unveiling of Himself to his Church on the part of 
the otherwise unknown and unknowable Ood which has ran 
through all ages ; the body to which this revelation is vouch- 
safed being thereby designated or indeed constituted as his 
Church, the object of his more immediate care, and the 
ordained diffaser of this knowledge of Him to the rest of 
mankind. The world may know something of Him, of his 
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eternal power and Godhead, from the things which are seen ; 
which things except for the darkening of men's hearts 
through sin would have told of Him much more clearly 
(Rom. i. 20) ; but there is no awoKakxnfn^ save to the Church. 
We may say of the €7ri<^av€tat that they are contained in the 
a-jTOKoKviffViy being separate points or moments therein. If 
God is to be immediately known to men, He must in some 
shape or other appear to them, to those among them whom 
He has chosen for this honour. Epiphanies must be Theo- 
phanies as well ; and as such the Church has claimed not 
merely such communications made to men as are recorded at 
Gen. xyiii. 1 ; xxviii. 18 ; but all in which the Angel of the 
Lord or of the Covenant appears ; such as Gen. xvi. 7 ; Josh. 
V. 18-15; Judg. ii. 1; vi. 11; xiii. 8. All these it has 
regarded as preludings, on the part of the Son, of his 
Incarnation ; itself the most glorious Epiphany that as yet 
has been, even as his second coming is an Epiphany more 
glorious still which is yet in the future. 

^avcpoxTts is only twice used in the N. T. (1 Cor. xii. 7 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 2). Beaching £Q.r on both these occasions, it does 
not reach to the very highest of all ; it does not set forth, as 
do the words we have just been treating, either the first 
or the second appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ ; although 
that it could have borne even this burden is sufficiently 
plain from the fact that the verb </>avepov(rd(u is continually 
employed of bo.th ; thus of the first coming at 1 Tim, iii. 
16 ; Heb. ix. 26 ; 1 John i. 2 ; 1 Pet. i. 20 ; and of the 
second at Col. iii. 4 ; 1 Pet. v. 4 ; 1 John iii. 2 ; and for 
other august uses of it see John ii. 11 ; xxi. 1 ; and 
«/>av£poKrts itself is not seldom so employed by the Fathers. 
Thus Athanasius (quoted by Suicer, s. v.) calls the Incar- 
nation 17 Iv (ToifjuaTi ^avcpoKTi? Tov varpiKov Aoyov, It is hard 
to trace any reason why Kjiavipwri^ should not have been 
claimed to set forth the same glorious facts which these other 
Words, to which in .meaning it is so nearly allied, have done ; 
but whether by accident or of intention this honour has not 
been vouchsafed. "EXevo-ts, a far tamer word than any of the 
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others here, is used onoe in Acts (vii. 52) for the setting forth 
of the Lord's coming. 

§ XCV. ^[X\09, €rcp09« 

AAAos, identical with the Latin ' alius,' is the numerically 
distinct; thus Christ spoke we are told 'another' parahle, 
and still 'another,' but each succeeding one being of the 
same character as those which He had spoken before 
(Matt. xiii. 28, 24, 81, 88), oXXi/v therefore in every case. 
But ercpos, equivalent to the Latin 'alter,' to the German 
'ander' (on which last word see an instructive article in 
Grimm's W6rterhuch\ superadds the notion of qualitative 
difference. One is ^ divers,^ the other is 'diverse.' There 
are not a few passages in the N. T. whose right interpre- 
tation, or at any rate their full understanding, will depend 
on an accurate seizing of the distinction between these 
words. Thus Christ promises to his disciples that He 
will send, not h'€pov^ but 5\A.ov, TLapaxkriTov (John xiv. 16), 
'another' Comforter therefore, similar to Himself. The ! 

dogmatic force of this SXKtyi has in controversy with various I 

sects of irvevfxaTOfjLoixoi been often urged before now ; thus by '| 

Petavius (De Trin. ii. 18. 5) : ' Eodem pertinet et Patacleti 
cognomen, maxime cum Christus alium Paracletum, hoc est, 
parem sibi, et SBqualem eum nominat. Quippe vox aliv^ 
dignitate ac substantia prorsus eundem, et aBqualem fore 
demonstrat, ut Gregorius Nazianzenus et Ambrosius ad- 
monent.' 

But if in the aXXos there is a negation of identity, there 
is oftentimes much more in htpo^, the negation namely 
up to a certain point, of resemblance; the assertion not 
merely of distinctness but of difference. A few examples 
will illustrate this. Thus St. Paul says, ' I see another law ' 
[ercpov v6tLov\y a law quite different from the law of the 
spirit of life, even a law of sin and death, ' working in my 
members ' (Rom. vii. 28). After Joseph's death ' another 
king arose' in Egypt (fiaanXevs ercpos, Acts vii. 18; of. 
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Exod. i. 8), one, it is generally supposed, of quite another 
dynasty, at all events of quite another spirit, from his who had 
invited the children of Israel into Egypt, and so hospitably en- 
tertained them there. The 680s kripa and Kap&ia kripa which 
God promises that He will give to his people are a new way 
and a new heart (Jer. xxxix. 89 ; cf. Deut. xxix. 22). It was 
not ' another spirit ' only but a different {h-tpov Tircv/xa) which 
was in Caleb, as distinguished from the other spies (Num. 
xiv. 24). In the parable of the Pounds the slothful servant 
is hepoi (Luke xix. 20). When Iphigenia about to die ex- 
claims, h-epoVf erepov alStva koI fwipav oucrja-ofxtv^ a different life 
with quite other surroundings is that to which she looks for- 
ward (Euripides, Iphig. in Aul. 1516). The spirit that has 
been wandering through dry places, seeking rest in them in 
vain, takes ' seven other spirits ' (crcpa Trvcvfmra), worse than 
himself, of a deeper mahgnity, with whose aid to repossess 
the house which he has quitted for a while (Matt. xii. 45). 
Those who are crucified with the Lord are mpoi Svo, Kcucovpyoif 
'two other, malefactors,' as it should be pointed (Luke 
xxiii. 82 ; of. Bomemann, Schol. in Lucam, p. 147 ; it would 
be inconceivable and revolting so to confound Him and them 
as to speak of them as aXXoi Svo. It is only too plain why 
St. Jude should speak of ercpa a-dp^ (ver. 7), as that which 
the wicked whom he is denouncing followed after (Gen. xix. 
5). Christ appears to his disciples iv hipijL fwp<l^ (Mark 
xvi. 12), the word indicating the mighty change which had 
passed upon Him at his resurrection, as by anticipation at 
his Transfiguration, and there expressed in the same way 
(Luke ix. 29). It is x^^^<^''^ erepoi^, with altogether other 
and different lips, that God will speak to his people in the 
New Covenant (1 Cor. xiv. 21) ; even as the tongues of 
Pentecost are mpai yXwo-o-ai (Acts ii. 4), being quite different 
in kind from any other speech of men. It would be easy to 
multiply the passages where Irepos could not be exchanged at 
all, or could only be exchanged at a loss, for SXXo^t as Matt^ 
xi. 8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 40 ; Gal. i. 6. Others too there are where 
at first sight SXkos seems quite as fit or a fitter word ; where 
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yet Irtpo^ retains its proper force. Thus at Luke xxii. 65 the 
h€pa TToXXa are < multa diversi generis oonvioia/ blasphemous 
speeches now of one kind, now of another ; the Boman soldiers 
taunting the Iiord now from their own point of view, as a 
pretender to Gaasar's throne ; and now from the Jewish, as 
claiming to be Son of God. At the same time it would be 
idle to look for qualitative difference as intended in every 
case where h'€po^ is used; thus see Heb. xi. 86, where it 
would be difficult to trace anything of the kind. 

What holds good of Ir^po^, holds good also of the com- 
pounds into which it enters, of which the N. T. contains three ; 
namely, ercpoyXoxrcros (1 Cor. xiv. 21), by which word the 
Apostle intends to bring out the non-intelligibility of the 
tongues to many in the Church ; it is true indeed that we 
have also oXXoyXoxro-os (Ezek. iii. 6) ; crcpoSiSao-KoXctv (1 Tim. 
i. 8), to teach other things, and things ahen to the faith ; 
krtpo^vy^iv (2 Cor. vi. 14), to yoke with others, and those as 
little to be yoked with as the ox with the ass (Deut. xxii. 10) ; 
cf. €T€poK\ivrj^ (Clement of Bome, Cor, 11), swerving aside ; 
iTtpoyvtafMov {ibid.), an epithet appUed to Lot's wife. So too 
we have in ecclesiastical Greek crcpoSo^to, which is not merely 
another opinion, but one which, in so far as it is another, is 
a worse, a departure from the faith. The same reappears in 
our own * heterogeneous,' which is not merely of another kind, 
but of another and a worse kind. For this point also de- 
serves attention, and is illustrated by several of the examples 
already adduced ; namely, that ercpos is very constantly, not 
this other and different, &XXo koI 8id<l>opov, only, but such with 
the further subaudition, that whatever difference theiei^is, it 
is for the worse. Thus Socrates is accused of introducing 
into Athens mpa Koiva Saxfjuovia^ (Xenophon, Mem, i. 1. 1) ^ 
SatfKov €T€po9 (Pindar, Pyth. iii. 61) is an evil or hostile deity ; 
mptu Ova-iat (JEschylus, Agamemnon, 151), ill-omened sacri- 
fices, such as bring back to their offerer not a blessing but a 
curse; STjfmytayol ercpot (Plutarch, Pericles, 8), are popular 
leaders not of a different only, but of a worse stamp and 
spirit than was Pericles. So too in the Septuagint other gods 
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than the true are invariahly hepoi Otoi (Deut. v. 7 ; Judg. 
X. 18; Ezek. xlii. 14; and often); compare Aristophanes 
(Ban, 889) : crcpot ydp cio-iv oXtriv evxofuu Oeols, A barbarous 
tongue is eripa yXuxra-a (Isai. xxviii. ll)y the phrase being 
linked with ^avXur/x^s xeiXiwv,, 

We may bring this distinction practically to bear on the 
interpretation of the N. T. There is only one way in which 
the fine distinction between Ircpov and &XXo, and the point 
which St. Paul makes as he sets the one over against the 
other at Oal. i. 6, 7, can be reproduced for the English 
reader. ^ I marvel,' says the Apostle, ' that ye are so soon 
removed from them that called you into the graoe of Christ 
unto another (h-cpov) Gospel, which is not another * (3XXo), 
Dean Alf ord for the first ^ other ' has substituted ' different ' ; 
for indeed that is what St. Paul intends to express, namely, 
his wonder that they should have so soon accepted a Gospel 
different in character and kind from that which they had 
already received, which therefore had no right to be called 
another Gospel, to assume this name, being in fact no Gospel 
at all ; since there could not be two Gospels, varying the 
one from the other. Oocceius : ' Yos transferimini ad aliud 
Evangelium quod aliud nee est, neo esse potest.' 

There are other passages in the N. T. where the student 
may profitably exercise himself with the enquiry why one of 
these words is used in preference to the other, or rather why 
both are used, the one alternating with, or giving partial place 
to, the other. Such are 1 Cor. xii. 8-10; 2 Cor. xi. 4; 
Acts iv. 12. See also Plato's PoUUcus, 6 a, and Stalibaum's 
note thereupon. 

§ xcvi. ?roi€a>, irpdjarfTto, 

Thebe is a long discussion in Eost and Palm's Leayicon,Q .v. 
irpdara-iDt on the distinction between these words; and the 
references there given sufficiently attest that this distinction 
has long and often occupied the attention of scholars ; this 
occupation indeed dating as far back as Prodicus (see Plato, 
Charmides^ 162 d). It is there rightly observed that irouiv 

z 
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brings out more the object and end of an act, irpda-a-tiv the 
means by which this object is attained, as, for instance, 
hindrances moved out of the way, and the like ; and also 
that the idea of continuity and repetition of action is inherent 
in irpa(r<r€tv=*agere* or *gerere,' ^handeln,' *to practise'; 
but not necessarily in ?roictv=:' facere,' 'machen,' which may 
very well be the doing once and for all ; the producing and 
bringing forth something which being produced has an 
independent existence of its own ; as iroi€Ly iraiZiov, of a 
woman, iroutv Kopirov^^ of a tree; in the same way, irouTv 
€lprprqVf to make peace, while wpdara-eiv €lfyqvrfv is no more than 
to negotiate with the view to peace (see Pott, Etym. Forsch, 
vol. iii. p. 408) ; that attaining what this is only aiming to 
attain. Updrrciv and iroietr are in this sense often joined 
together by Demosthenes, and with no tautology; thus of 
certain hostile designs which Philip entertained he assures 
the Athenians on irpd^u ravra KoX TTOtTycrct {Orat, xix. 878), 
he will busy himself with the bringing about of these things, 
and he will effect them^ (cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. ii. 2. 29; 
Aristotle, Ethic, Nic. vi. 6. 8) : vpd<r<T€iv, in the words of a 
recent German scholar, ist die geschaf tige, ttoiciv die schaffende 
Thatigkeit. 

How far can we trace the recognition of any such distinc- 
tion in the Greek of the N. T. ? There are two or three 
passages where it is difficult not to recognize an intention of 
the kind. It is hard, for example, to suppose that the change 

> These are some of Host and Palm's words : Auch Kriiger und 
Franks (Demosthenes, Olynth, iii. 15) nnterscheiden ^rpdatrety als die 
geschdftigej iroielv als die schaffende Thatigkeit. Zulanglioher wird es 
indess sein, diesen XJnterschied dahin festzustellen, dass hei irotciv mehr 
die Yorstellung von dem Product der Thatigkeit, bei irpia<r€tv mehr die 
von dem Hinarbeiten auf ein Ziel mit Beseitigung entgegentretender 
Hindemisse, von den Mitteln nnd Wegen vorherrschend ist, wodurch 
dasselbe erreicht wird. Damit verbindet sich die VorsteUang einer 
wenigstens relativen Gontinuitat, wie aufgewandter Anstrengang. It 
may be added that in irpdo'a'euf the action is always more or less oon- 
soious of itself, so that, as was observed long ago, this could not be pre- 
dicated of animals (Ethic. Eudem, vi. 2. 2) ; while the jtowIv is more 
free and spontaneous. 
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of words at John iii. 20, 21 is accidental ; above all when the 
same reappears at chapter v. 29. In both places it is the 
ffKLvXa 'n'paj(r(T€Wy which is set, in the first instance, over against 
the TToulv T^v akrfitmvj in the second against the iroiuv ra 
ayaSdj just as at Bom. vii. 19 we have iroulv 6.ya66v and 
irpSuortr^iv kokov. It woold of coorse be idle to assert that the 
TToulv relates only to good things, for we have iroulv avofiCav 
(Matt. xiii. 41), a/mfrriav (2 Gor. V. 21), rot koko. (Bom. iii. 8) ; 
not less idle to c^rm that Trpda-truv is restricted to ill 
things ; for, to go no farther than the N. T., we have Trpao-o-cip 
ayaOov (Bom. ix. 11). Still it is not to be denied that very 
often where the words assume an ethical tinge, the inclination 
makes itself felt to use Troteiv in a good and Trpoo-o-eiv in an 
evil sense ; the latter tendency appearing in a more marked 
way in the uses of Trpafts, which, occurring six times in the 
N. T. (namely at Matt. xvi. 27 ; Luke xxiii. 61 ; Acts xix. 18 ; 
Bom. viii. 18; xii. 4; Col. iii. 9), has in all these places 
except the first an evil signification, very much like our 

* practices * ; cf . Polybius, iv. 8. 8 (Trpof cw, aTrarat, hnfiovhiC) ; 
V. 96. 4. 

Bengel, at John iii. 20, gives the proper explanation of 
this change of words : * irpda-a-tav. Malitia est irrequieta ; 
est quiddam operosius quam Veritas. Hinc verbis diversis 
notantur, uti cap. v. 29.' There may be a busy activity in 
the working of evil, yet not the less it is true that 'the 
wicked worketh a deceitful work,' and has nothing to show 
for all his toil at the end, no fruit that remains. Then too 
evil is manifold, good is one ; they are if/ya rrj^ a-apKos (Gal. v. 
22), ibr these works are many, not merely contradicting good, 
but often contradicting one another; but it is Kapm-os rov 
vvevfjMTo^ (Gal. V. 19), for there is an inner consent, between 
all the parts of good, a ' consensus virtutum,' as Cicero calls 
it, knitting them into a perfect and harmonious whole, and 
inviting us to contemplate them as one. Those are of human 
art and device, this of Divine nature. Thus Jerome {in loco) : 

* In came opera posuit [Paulus], et fructus in spiritu ; quia 
vitia in semetipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes frugibus 

z2 
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pullalant et redundant.' Here is enough to justify and 
explain the fact that the inspired reporter of our Lord's 
words has on these two occasions (John iii. 20, 21) exchanged 
the if>av\a wpaortreiv for the 'ttoulv aX.rjO€iaVf irotctv ra dyajBd, the 
practising of evil for the doing of good. Let me add in 
conclusion a few excellent words of Bishop Andrewes: 
" There are two kinds of doers : 1. iroiiqfrai^ and 2. wpaKTucoi, 
which the Latin likewise expresseth in 1. 'agere,' and 
2. 'facere.' < Agere/ as in music, where, when we have done 
singing or playing, nothing remaineth : 'facere,' as in build- 
ing, where, after we have done, there is a thing permanent. 
And iroirjrai, < fJEUstores/ they are St. James' doers. But we 
have both the words in the English tongue : actors, as in a 
play ; &ctors, as in merchandise. When the play is done, all 
the actors do vanish : but of the factors' doing, there is a gain, 
a real thing remaining." On the distinction between irpaiis 
and ifyyov see Wyttenbach's note on Plutarch's Moralia, 
vol. vi. p. 601. 

§ xcvii. I3<0fij6^y OvfruuTTrjpuov. 

There was occasion to note, in dealing with the words 
irpo€l^€v<o and fmvT€vo/iai (§ vi.), the accuracy with which 
in several instances the lines of demarcation between the 
sacred and profane, between the true religion and the false, 
are maintained in the words which, reserved for the one, are 
not permitted to be used for the other, each retaining its 
proper and peculiar term. We have another example of this 
same precision here, in the fact of the constant use In the N. 
T. of ^wtacmjptov, occurring as it does more than twenty 
times, for the altar of the true Ood, while on the one occasion 
when a heathen altar needs to be named (Acts xvii. 23), 
l3o)fws is substituted in its stead. 

But, indeed, there was but a following here of the good 
example which the Septuagint Translators had shown, the 
maintenance of a distinction which these had drawn. So 
resolute were they to mark the difference between the altars 
of the true God and those on which abominable things were 
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offered, that there is every reason to suppose they invented 
the word Ov(naamjpu)y for the purpose of maintaining this dis- 
tinction; being indeed herein more nice than the inspired 
Hebrew Scriptures themselves ; for these, while they have a 
word which they use for heathen altars, and never for the 
altars of the true God, namely no^ (Isai. xv. 2 ; Amos vii. 
9), make no s-iuple in using n^tp now for the one (Lev. i. 9), 
and now for the other (Isai. xvii. 8). I need hardly observe 
that Ova-iaarypLovj properly the neuter of Ova-LoaTijpio^y as 
IXcMmy/otov (Exod. XXV. 17 ; Heb. ix. 5) of iXoonyptos, nowhere 
occurs in classical Greek ; and it is this coining of it on the 
part of the Septuagint Translators which Philo must have 
had in mind when he implied that Moses invented the word 
{De Vit. Mos. iii. 10). With all this the Greek of the 0. T. 
does not invariably observe this distinction. I cannot indeed 
accept Num. xxiii. 1, 2 as instances of a failure so to do ; for 
what altars could be more truly heathen than those which 
Balaam reared ? Still there are three occasions, one in Second 
Maccabees (xiii. 8), and two in Ecclesiasticus (1. 12, 14), 
where ^(ofios designates an altar of the true God ; these two 
Books, however, it must be remembered, hellenize very much. 
So too there are occasions on which Ov<ruurrqpu)v is used to 
designate an idol altar; for example, Judg. ii. 2; vi. 25; 
2 Kin. xvi. 10. Still these are rarest exceptions, and some- 
times the antagonism between the words comes out with a 
most marked emphasis. ' It does so, for example, at 2 Mace. 
X. 2, 8 ; but more remarkably still at 1 Mac. i. 59, where the 
historian recounts how the servants of Antiochus offered 
sacrifices to Olympian Jove on an altar which had been built 
over the altar of the God of Israel (OvarioJ^ovr^s cttI tov ^Sw/tov, 
OS 17V hrl TOV Ova-iaarrfpLov). Our Translators are here put to 
their shifts, and are obliged to render Pta/ws ^idol altar,' and 
Ova-uKmjpiov ' altar.' We may compare Josephus, Antt. xii, 
5. 4, where relating these same events he says, iiroLKoSofn^a-a^ 
KOL T^ Ov<nacrTr)pi(o Pfufjuov, avas Irr' avrov Karecr^a^e. Still more 
notable, as marking how strong the feeling on this matter 
was, is the fact of the refusal of the Septuagint Translators 
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to giye the title of 0wnaoTi|pior (Josh. xxiL) to the altar which 
the Tiansjordamc trihes had reared — being as it was a piece 
of wiU-worship upon their parts, and no altar reared accord- 
ing to the will, or by the express command, of God. 
Thronghoat the chapter this altar is P^yjk (yer. 10, 11, 16, 
19, 28, 26, 84), the legitimate divinely ordained altar ^uo-ca 
cm^Mov (ver. 19, 28, 29), and this while the Hebrew text knows 
no such distinction, but indiscriminately employs n^Tp for 
both. 

I mentioned just now an embarrassment, in which on one 
occasion our Translators found themselves. In the Latin 
there is no such difficulty ; for at a very early day-the Church 
adopted ' altare ' to designate her altar, and assigned ' ara ' 
exclusively to heathen uses. Thus see the Vulgate at Judg. 
vi. 28 ; 1 Mace. i. 59 ; 2 Mace. x. 2, 8 ; Acts xvii. 28. Cyprian 
in like manner expresses his wonder at the profane boldness 
of one of the ' turificati ' — those, that is, who in time of per- 
secution had consented to save their lives by burning incense 
before a heathen idol, — that he should afterwards have dared, 
without obtaining first the Church's absolution, to continue 
his ministry — ' quasi post aroA diaboli accedere ad altare Dei 
fas sit ' (^^. 68). In profane Latin ' ara ' is the genus, 
' altare ' the specific kind of altar on which the victims were 
offered (Virgil, Ed. v. 66, 66 ; cf. Tacitus, Annal, xvi. 81, 
and Orelli thereupon). The distinction between ^a>/i.o9 and 
OvarixumjpioVf first established in the Septuagint, and recognized 
in the N. T., was afterwards maintained in ecclesiastical 
Greek ; for the Church has still her Owrta aiveo-ecos (Heb. xiii. 
15), and that which is at once her Owria avafjivqa-eto^ and 
avd/JLvrja-vs OvcrioM^ and therefore her &va'iaxrrqpu>v still. We 
have clear testimony to this in the following passage of 
Chrysostom (m 1 Cor. Horn. 24), in which Christ is supposed 
to be speaking : wore el OLfwros ivLihfiei^y firg rov rwv €i8a>A<i>v 
pcD/jLov T^Toiv dXoywv <f>6v<a, dXXa to Ova-Lacrrjpiov roifiov rw 
c/AO) €lioivLarar€ ol/mTi (compare Mede, Works, 1672, p. 891 ; 
Augusti, Christl. Archdol, vol. i. p. 412 ; and Smith, Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities, s. v. * Altar '). 
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§ XCviii. Xaa9, Wvo^j Srj/JLO^, o;(A.o?. 

Aaos, a word of rarest use in Attic prose, but occurring 
between one and two thousand times in the Septuagint, is 
almost always there a title reserved for the elect people, the 
Israel of God. Still there are exceptions. The Philistines 
are a Xads (Gen. xxvi. 11), the Egyptians (Exod. ix. 15), and 
the Moabites (Ruth i. 15) ; to others too the name is not 
refused. Then, too, occasionally in the plural ol \aoi are s 
Tct eOvTf ; as for example at Neh. i. 8 ; x. 80, 81 ; Ps. xcvi. 6 ; 
Hos. X. 10 ; Mic. vi. 16. Or again we find XaoC joined with 
iOvTf as a sort of exhaustive enumeration of the whole race of 
mankind ; thus Ps. cvii. 4 ; Wisd. iii. 8 ; Rev. v. 9 ; vii. 9 ; 
X. 11 ; xi. 9 ; xiii. 7 ; xiv. 6 ; xvii. 16. It is true indeed that 
in all these passages from the Book of Revelation the exhaus- 
tive enumeration is /(yu/rtold ; and to Xaoi and eOvrj are added 
<^vXai and yXuHrarai, on one occasion <l>v\ai making way for 
ySao-tXcts (x. 11) and on another for ©xA-ot (xvii. 15). We may 
contrast with this a distributive use of Xaos and c^, but Aad? 
here in the singular, as at Luke ii. 82 ; Acts xxvi. 17, 28, 
where also, being used together, they between them take in 
the whole of mankind, but where Xods is claimed for and 
restricted to the chosen people, while iOvq includes all mankind 
outside of the covenant (Deut. xxxii. 48 ; Isai. Ixv. 1, 2 ; 2 
Sam. vii. 28 ; Acts xv. 14). And this is the general law of 
the words* use, every other being exceptional ; Xads the chosen 
people, Winffj or sometimes more fully ra tOvrj tov Kocrfiov (Luke 
xii. 80), or rrj^ y^s ; but always in the plural and with the 
article, the residue of mankind (01 KaTaXouroi rmv avOpwirtnv^ 
Acts XV. 17). At the same time iBvtys in the singular has no 
such limitation ; it is a name which, given to the Jews by 
others, is not intended to convey any slight, thus to lOvo^ rcov 
'Iov8aio)v (Acts X. 22) ; they freely take it as in no way a 
dishonorable title to themselves, to IBvo^ -qfuav (Luke vii. 6 ; 
cf . xxiii. 2 ; John xi. 18), to iOvos tovto (Acts xxiv. 8 ; cf . 
Exod. xxxiii. 18 ; Deut. iv. 6 ; Wisd. xvii. 2) ; nay sometimes 
and with certain additions it is for them a title of highest 
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honoar; they are lOvos Syiov (Exod. xix. 6 ; of . 1 Pet. ii. 9) ; 
€$v<K iic iU(rav iOviov (Clement of Borne, Cor. 29). If indeed 
the word be connected with iOo^, and contemplates a body of 
people living according to one custom and rtde, none could 
deserve the title better or so well as a nation which ordered 
their lives according to a more distinctive and rigidly defined 
custom and rule of their own than probably any other nation 
that ever lived. 

A^fios occurs only in St. Luke, and in him, as might be 
expected, only in the Acts, that is, after his narrative has left 
behind it the limitations of the Jewish Church, and has 
entered on and begun to move in the ampler spaces, and 
among the more varied conditions of the heathen world. The 
following are the four occasions of its use, xii. 22 ; xvii. 5 ; 
xix. 80, 88 ; they all exemplify well that fine and accurate 
use of technical terms, that choice of the fittest among them, 
which we so often observe in St. Luke, and which is so 
characteristic a mark of the highly educated man. The 
Greek S^/nos is the Latin 'populus,' which Cicero {De Be 
Publ, i. 25 ; cf . Augustine, De Civ. Dei, ii. 21) thus defines : 
'Populus autem non omnis hominum coetus quoquo mode 
congregatus, sed coetus multitudinis juris consensu et utilitatis 
communione sociatus ; ' die Oemeinde,' the free commonalty 
(Plutarch, MuL Virt. 15, in fine), and these very often con- 
templated as assembled and in actual exercise of their rights as 
citizens. This idea indeed so dominates the word that cv r<p 
S^jjM is equivalent to, ' in a popular assembly.' It is invari- 
ably thus used by St. Luke. If we want the exact opposite 
to B'jfioiy it is ox^f the disorganized, or rather the unorganized, 
multitude (Luke ix. 88 ; Matt. xxi. 8 ; Acts xiv. 14) ; this 
word in classic Oreek having often a certain tinge of contempt, 
as designating those who share neither in the duties nor 
privileges of the free citizens. Such contempt, however, does 
not lie of necessity in the word (Eev. vii. 9 ; Acts i. 15), and 
there is no hint of it in Scripture, where a man is held worthy of 
honour even though the only iroXircvfia in which he may claim 
a share is that which is eternal in the heavens (Phil. iii. 20). 
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These are exdasively ecclesiastical terms, as are Pairrum^ 
and PaTTTurnipwv ; none of them appearing in the Septuagint, 
nor in classical Greek, but only in the N. T., or in writings 
dependent on this, They are all in lineal descent from 
pairrHfiiv^ a later form of ^Saxrctv, and to be found, though 
rarely, in classical Greek ; thus twice in Plato {Euthyd. 277 d ; 
Symp. 176 &), in which last place fi€pairrurfi€yoi signifies well 
washed with wine; the 'uTidus' of Horace {Garm. ii. 19. 
18) ; and often in later writers, as in Plutarch {De SupersU 
8 ; Oalba, 21), in Lucian {Bacch. 7), and in others. 

Before proceeding further, a word or two may fitly find 
place here on the relation between words of the same family, 
but divided from one another by their several terminations 
in fJM and /i09, as Krjpvyfw. and in/pvy/ios, Sitoyfjua and Stcoy/io^, 
^fia and 8177/109, with others innumerable. It seldom 
happens that both forms are found in the N. T. ; that in /xa 
being of the most frequent occurrence; thus this has 
airavyaa-fia (Heb. i. 8), but not dTravyacrfios ; crifiaxTfui (Acts 
xvii. 28), but not o-c^Sacr/uSs : fi&iXvyfw. (Matt. xxiv. 15), but 
not ^ScAvy/jtos; p^/ta (Luke vi. 49), but not p^fio^; 
irepucdOapfia (1 Cor. iv. 18), but not 'jr€piKa6ap/jL6^. Sometimes, 
but more rarely, it offers us the termination of /xos ; thus 
opTray/nos (Phil. ii. 6), but not a/>7ray/ta; airapria-fios (Luke 
xiv. 28), but not dTrdfyncfM ; Karafyrurfioi (Ephes. iv. 12), but 
not KardpTurfw. ; dyuur/juoi (Bom. vi. 19), but not ayCacrfia, It 
will happen, but only in rare instances, that both forms 
occur in the N. T. ; thus fiCacfw. (2 Pet. ii. 20) and fiiacrfios 
(2 Pet. ii. 10) ; and these with which we have at present to 
deal, pdwrurfjua and paima-fio^. There is occasionally, but not 
in the N. T., a third form ; thus besides cripaxrfm and crtfiao-fjuos 
there is crifiau-i^ ; besides airdfyrurfia and airaprLa-fjuo^ there is 
Airdfrrun^;* besides irXcovoo-fta and irXtovao-fw^ there is 
wkeovatrK ; besides dpwayfui and Ap^ayfw^ there is dfrnraci^ ; 
and so too besides fidirrurfui and Pairrur/juoi we have pdwrixni 
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in JosephoB (AntU xviii. 6. 2) and in others. There is no 
difficulty in severally assigning to each of these forms the 
meaning which properly belongs to it ; and this, even while 
we must own that in actual use the words are very fieur from 
abiding true to their proper significance, those with the active 
termination in /los continually drifting into a passive signifi- 
cation, as is the case with TrXcovocrfio?, ^ao-avur/nds, and in the 
N. T. with dyiaafw^ and others ; while the converse, if not 
quite so common, is yet of frequent occurrence ; cf. Tholuck, 
Disp. Christ, de loco Pauli Ep. ad Phil ii. 6-9, 1848, p. 18. 
Thus, to take the words which now concern us the most 
nearly, paimxrvs is the act of baptism contemplated in the 
doing, a baptizing ; fiaima-fw^ the same act contemplated not 
only as doing, but as done, a baptism ; while pdrrTUTyua. is 
not any more the act, but the abiding fact resulting there- 
from, baptism ; the first embodying the transitive, the second 
the intransitive, notion of the verb ; while the third expresses 
the result of the transitive notion of the same — this last, 
therefore, as is evident, being the fittest word to designate the 
institution of baptism in the Church, as an abstract idea, or 
rather as an ever-existing fact, and not the same in its several 
concrete realizations. See on these passives in /ta the ex- 
haustive essay on TrX^pcofia in Bishop Lightfoot, On the 
ColossianSi pp. 828-889. 

How far is this the usage of the N. T. ? It can only be 
said to be approximately so ; seeing that Pairrurfw^ has not 
there, as I am convinced, arrived at the dignity of setting 
forth Christian baptism at all. By Paima-fw^ in the usage of 
the N. T. we must understand any ceremonial washing or 
lustration, such as either has been ordained of God (Heb. ix. 
10), or invented by men (Mark vii. 4, 8) ; but in neither case 
as possessing any central significance: while by pdwrurfia 
we understand baptism in our Christian sense of the word 
(Bom. vi. 4 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21 ; Ephes. iv. 5) ; yet not so strictly 
as to exclude the baptism of John (Luke vii. 29 ; Acts x. 87 ; 
xix. 8). This distinction is in the main preserved by the 
Greek ecclesiastical writers. Josephus indeed calls the 
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baptism of John paTma-fw^ [Antt. xviii. 6. 2) ; but August! 
{Ch/ristl. ArchdoL vol. ii. p. 818) is strangely in error, afl&rm- 
ing as he does of the Oreek Fathers that they habitually 
employ the same for Christian Baptism. So far from this, it 
would be difficult to adduce a single example of this from 
Ghrysostom, or from any one of the great Oappadocian 
Fathers. In the Latin Church it is true that * baptismus ' 
and *baptisma' are both employed to designate Christian 
baptism; by Tertullian one perhaps as frequently as the 
other ; while ' baptismus ' quite predominates in Augustine ; 
but it is altogether otherwise in ecclesiastical Greek, which 
remains faithful to the distinctions which the N. T. observes. 
These distinctions are there so constantly maintained, 
that all explanations of Heb. vi. 2 {pairrurfitov MaxQ^), which 
rest on the assumption that Christian Baptism is intended 
here, break down before this fact; not to urge the plural 
paima-fiSiVy which, had the one baptism of the Church been 
intended, would be inexplicable. If, indeed, we take the 
fiairrurfioi of this place In its widest sense, as including all 
baptisms whatever with which the Christian had anything to 
do, either in the way of rejecting or making them his own, we 
can understand a ' doctrine of baptisms,' such as should teach 
the young convert the definitive abolition of the Jewish cere- 
monial lustrations, the merely preparatory and provisional 
character of the baptism of John, and the eternal validity of 
the baptism of Christ. We can understand too how these all 
should be gathered up under the one name of pairruriwiy 
being that they were all washings ; and this without in the 
least allowing that any other save fidwria-fm was the proper 
title of that Xmrrpov TroAiyycvecrtas which Is the exclusive 
privilege of the Church of Christ. 

§ c. cTKOTos, yvo<^os, (o<^?, axA.v9. 

Op a-Koro^ it needs hardly to speak. It is the largest and 
most inclusive word of this group ; being of very frequent 
occurrence in the N. T., both in this its Attic form as also in 
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that of a-KOTLo, which belongs to the oommon diaJect. It is the 
exaot opposite to <^a>s; thus in the profoundly pathetio 
words of Ajax in Sophocles {Aj. 894), iw- <ricoro9 ifwv «^aos: 
compare Plato, Bep, vii. 618 a ; Job xxii. 11 ; Luke xii. 8 ; 
Acts xxvi. 18. 

Tvoffio^ which is rightly regarded as a later Doric form of 
8i'd^, occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Heb. xii. 18, 
and there in connexion with ^otfxK ; in which same connexion 
it is found elsewhere (Deut. iy. 11 ; Exod. x. 22 : Zeph. i. 
16). There was evidently a feeling on the part of our early 
Translators, that an element of tempest was involved in the 
word, the renderings of it by them being these : ' mist ' 
(Wiclif and Tyndale) ; * storm * (Cranmer) ; * blackness ' 
(Geneva and Authorized Version) ; * whirlwind ' (Rheims, as 

* turbo ' in the Yulgate). Our ordinary lexicons indicate very 
faintly, or not all, that such a force is to be found in 'yvo<^os ; 
but it is very distinctly recognized by Pott {Etymol. Forsch. 
vol. V. page 846), who gives, as explanatory equivalents, 

* Finstemiss,' * dunkel,' ' Wirbelwind,' and who with the best 
modern scholars sees in v€<^s, vc^?, yvoifioi and (;<>^os, a 
group of words having much in common, perhaps only 
different shapes of what was once a single word. It is joined 
too, in the Septuagint, where it is of frequent use, with v€<fii\r) 
(Joel ii. 2 ; Ps. xcvi. 2 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 12), and with ^vcXXa 
(Deut. iv. 11 ; v. 22). 

Zoifios, which occurs four times in the N. T. (2 Pet. ii. 4, 
17 ; Jude 6, 18), or five times, if we make room for it at Heb. 
xii. 18, as it seems we should, is not found in the Septuagint ; 
twice, however, namely at Ps. x. 2, (Ps.) xc. 6, in the Version 
of Symmachus. The (;<><^o$ may be contemplated as a kind 
of emanation of o-koto^ ; thus 6 ^oifios rov o-kotcw (Jude 18) ; 
and signifies in its first meaning the twilight gloom which 
broods over the regions of the setting sun, and constitutes so 
strong a contrast to the life and light of that Orient where 
the sun may be said to be daily new-bom. *Hcpo€is, or the 
cloudy, is in Homer the standing epithet with which ^6if>o^, 
when used in this sense, is linked. But it means more than 
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this. There is a darkness darker still, that, namely, of the 
sunless underworld, the * nigra Tartara ' of Virgil ( J57w. vi. 
134) ; the ' opaca Tartara ' of Ovid {Met. x. 20) ; the icvct^aia 
Taprdpov pdOrf of ^schylus {Prom. Vinct. 1029). This, too, 
it further means, namely, that sunless world itself, though 
indeed fchis less often than the gloom which wraps it (Homer, 
Hymn, ad Cer. 888 ; Euripides, Hippolytus, 1484 ; cf. Job 
X. 21, 22). It is out of the (o<^ that Ahriman in the Persian 
mythology is bom, as is Ormuzd out of the light (Plutarch, 
De Is. et Osir. 47). It will at once be perceived with 
what fitness the word in the N. T. is employed, being ever 
used to signify the darkness of that shadowy land where light 
is not, but only darkness visible. 

'Ax^-vs occurs only once in the N. T., namely at Acts xiii. 
11 ; never in the Septuagint, although once in the Version of 
Symmachus (Job iii. 5). It is by Gralen defined as something 
more dense than ofiCx^rf, less dense than vc<^o?. In the single 
place of its N. T. use it attests the accuracy in the selection 
of words, and not least of medical words, which ' the beloved 
physician ' so often displays. For him it expresses the mist 
of darkness, dx^vs ical o-Koro?, which fell on the sorcerer 
Elymas, being the outward and visible sign of the inward 
spiritual darkness which should be his portion for a while in 
punishment for his resistance to the truth. It is by ' mist ' 
that all the translations of our English Hexapla render it, 
with the exception of the Bheims, which has 'dimness ' ; while 
it is rendered well by * caligo ' in the Vulgate. St. Luke's use 
of the word in the Acts is divided by nearly a thousand years 
from its employment by Homer; but the meaning has 
remained absolutely the same ; for indeed it is words with an 
ethical significance, and not those which express the pheno- 
mena of the outward world, that change with the changing 
years. Thus there is in the Odyssey a fine use of the verb 
dxAv£tv (xii. 406), the poet describing there the responsive 
darkness which comes over the sea as it is overshadowed by a 
dark cloud (cf . * inhorruit unda tenebris * : Virgil, u^n. iii. 
196). 'AxAvs, too, is employed by Homer to express the mist 
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wbich doiids the eyes of the djiiig (H. xvL 844), or that in 
whieh the gods, far one cause or anotiiery may envelope their 
fitvourites. 

The imiige which piprfkog, derived from Pij^, a threshold, 
suggests, is that of a spot trodden and trampled on, lying 
open to the casual foot of every intruder or careless passer- 
by ; — and thos, in words of Thucydides, a xiap^ fiiprfXov (iv. 
97). Exactly opposite to this is the oSvtwj a spot, that is, 
fenced and reserved far sacred uses, as such not lightly to be 
approached, but in the language of the Gantides, ' a garden 
enclosed, a spring shut np, a fomitain sealed' (Cant. iv. 12). 
It is possible indeed that the ' profaneness ' which is predi- 
cated of person or thing to whom this title is applied, may be 
rather negatively the absence of any higher consecration than 
positively the active presence of aught savouring of unholy or 
profane. Thus it is often joined with Afivrfros (as by Plutarch, 
De Def. Orac. 16), signifying no more than one uninitiated, 
the ayopyuurroif and, as such, arcendus a sacris; compare 
Plato, Symp. 218 &, where it is joined with dypoucos. In like 
manner ofyroi pifijfjXM (1 Sam. xxi. 4) are simply unconsecrated 
common loaves, as contrasted with the shew-bread which the 
high priest declares to be holy. Not otherwise the Latin 
' profanus ' means no more than that which is left outside the 
rifievoif that which is ' pro fano,' and thus wanting the con- 
secration which the rifuvoij or sanctuary, has obtained. We, 
too, in English mean no more, when we distinguish between 
< sacred ' and ' profeine ' history, setting the one over against 
the other. We do not imply thereby any profaneness, positive 
and properly so called, in the latter, but only that it is not 
what the former is, a history having in the first place to do 
with the kingdom of God, and the course of that kingdom. 
So too it fared at first with ^€^17X09. It was only in later use 
that it came to be set over against ayios (Ezek. xxii. 6) and 
otrvoq, to be joined with dvocrtos (1 Tim. i. 9), with yptmBrj^ 
^iv« 7), with avo/Ao? (Ezek. ii. 25), that /itapal x^^P^^ (^ Mace. 
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V. 16) could within a few lines be changed for pifirjXoif as an 
adequate equivalent. 

But in what relations, it may be asked, do fiifivfXos and 
X01V09 stand to one another ? Before bringing the latter into 
such questionable company it may be observed that we have 
many pleasant and honourable uses of Kotvos and its deriva- 
tives, KoiviDvCa^ and koivcdviko?, in the N. T. ; thus Jude 8 ; 2 
Gor. xiii. 18 ; 1 Tim. vi. 18 ; while in heathen Greek Socrates 
is by Dio Chrysostom happily characterized as koivo^ kcu 
<f>iXdvOp(»yn'o^, giving himself, that is, no airs, and in nothing 
withdrawing himself, from friendly and familiar intercourse 
with his fellow-men ; the word being capable of finding a yet 
higher application to Him, of whom some complained that 
He ate with publicans and sinners (Matt. ix. 10, 11). He, 
too, in this sense, and in the noblest aspect of the word, was 
icoivos. This, however, only by the way. The employment 
with which we have here to do of koivo? and icoivdo) in sacred 
things, and as equivalent to fiifirjko^ and ^Sc^i^Xoco, is exclusively 
Jewish Hellenistic. One might claim for it to be restricted to 
the N. T. alone, if it were not for two exceptional examples 
(1 Mace. i. 47, 62). Comparing Acts xxi. 28, and xxiv. 6, we 
have curious implicit evidence that such an employment of 
KOLvos was, at the time when the Acts were written, un- 
familiar, probably unknown, to the heathen. The Jewish 
adversaries of St. Paul, when addressing their Israehtish 
fellow-countrymen, make their charge against him, kckoiVcokc 
Tov ayvov tottov (Acts xxi. 28) ; but when they are bringing 
against him the same accusation, not now to their Jewish 
fellow-countrymen, but to Felix, a heathen, they change 
their word, and the charge runs, circtpao-e fiePrfXCxrai to Upov 
(Acts xxiv. 6) ; the other language would have been here out 
of keeping, might very likely have been unintelligible. 

Very noticeable is the manner in which koivo^ in the 
N. T. more and more encroaches on the province of meaning 
which, first belonging exclusively to ^Sc^i/Xos, the two came 
afterwards to divide between them, but with the result that 
KOLvos gradually assumed to itself the larger share, and was 
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used the most often (Mark vii. 2 ; Acts x. 14 ; Bom. xiy. 14. 
bis ; Heb. x. 29). How this came to pass, how pifirfXjo^ had, 
since the Beptuagint was written, been gradually poshed from 
its place, is not difficult to see. Kocyos, which stepped into 
its room, more commended itself to Jewish ears, as bringing 
out by contrast the iKXoytf of the Jewish people as a Xaos 
v€pumfnos9 having no fellowship with anght which was 
nndean. The less that there necessarily lay in kocvos of 
defilement, the more strongly the separation of Israel was 
brought out, that would endure no fellowship with things 
which had any commonness about them. The ceremonially 
unclean was in fact more and more breaking down the 
barrier which dirided it from that which was morally an- 
dean ; and doing away with any distinction between them. 



§ oiL /xd;(^09, irdvo?, koitos* 

"NLoxOoi only occurs three times in the N. T., and always in 
closest sequence to kotos (2 Gor..xi. 27; 1 Thess. ii. 9^ 
2 Thess. iii. 8). There can scarcely be a doubt of its near 
connexion with /toyis, this last, as Gurtius suggests, being a 
dative plural, /loyots, which has let fia.ll a letter, and subsided 
into an adverb. The word, which does not occur in Homer 
nor in Plato, is the homely everyday word for that labour 
which, in one shape or another, is the lot under the sun of 
all of the sinful children of Adam. It has been suggested by 
some that the infinitely laborious character of labour, the 
more or less of distress which is inextricably bound up with 
it, and cannot be escaped, is hardly brought out in /mxOos 
with the same emphasis as it is in the other words which 
are here grouped with it, and especially in irovos, and that a 
point of difference may here be found between them ; but this 
is hardly the case. Phrases like the TroXvfioxOos "Aprqs of 
Euripides {Phcen. 791), and they may be multiplied to any 
extent, do not bear out this view. 

Out of the four occasions on which ^rdvos occurs in the 
N. T., three are found in the Apocalypse (xvi. 10, 11 ; xxi. 4), 
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and one in Golossians (iv. 18) ; for ?rovo9 must there stand 
beyond all serious question, however there may be no fewer 
than four other readings, tfoBo^^ kottos, &jXo^, dywv, which are 
competitors for the place that it occupies by a right better 
than them all. IIovo? is labour such as does not stop short 
of demanding the whole strength of a man ; and this exerted 
to the uttermost, if he is to accomplish the task which is 
before him. Thus in Homer war is constantly regarded as 
the vovosf not of mortal warriors only, but immortal, of Ares 
himself; ttoi^os dv^a>v, as Theognis (985) calls it ; being joined 
with Sijpis {IL xvii. 168) and with voXefios (xvii. 718). ndvos 
is the standing word by which the labours of Hercules are 
expressed ; fwxOot too they are sometimes, but not nearly so 
often, called (Sophocles, Track. 1080, 1150). IIovos in Plato 
is joined with dywv ia^aro^ {Phcddr. 247 &), with voaos (244 d), 
with KtvSvi/os (2 Alcib. 142 6), with irffua {Bep. ii. 866 6), in the 
Septuagint with oSuvi/ (1 Kin. xv. 28), with fiaxmi (Jer. vi. 7), 
with irXrjyi^ (2 Ghr. ix. 28). The cruel bondage of the children 
of Israel in Egypt is their ?rdvo9 (Exod. ii. 11). It is nothing 
wonderful that, signifying this, ir6vo9 should be expressly 
named as having no place in the Heavenly City (Bev. xxi. 4). 

KoTTos is of much more frequent recurrence. It is found 
some twenty times in the N. T., being not so much the actual 
exertion which a man makes, as the lassitude or weariness 
(see Pott, Etym, Forsch. vol. v. p. 10) which follows on this 
straining of all his powers to the utmost. It is well worth 
our while to note the frequent use which is made of koitos and 
of the verb Koirtdcu, for the designating what are or ought to 
be the labours of the Christian ministry, containing as they 
do a word of warning for all that are in it engaged (John iv. 
88 ; Acts XX. 85 ; Col. i. 29 ; 2 Cor. vi. 6 ; 1 Thess. Hi. 5, and 
often). 

It may be said in conclusion that ' labour,' * toil ' (or 
perhaps ' travail ') and ' weariness,' are the three words which 
in English best reproduce the several Greek words, /xdx^os, 
mvos, KoiroSf with which we here have to do. 

A A 
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§ ciii, dfKOfJLOif afJL€fA7rT0^f dveyKXrjTO^f avcirtXiyTiTOs, 

WoBDB expressing severally absence of blemish, and absence 
of blame, are very easily confounded, and the distinction 
between them lost sight of ; not to say that those which bear 
one of these meanings easily acquire and make the other their 
own. Take in proof the first in this group of words— of which 
all have to do with the Christian life, and what its character 
should be. We have in the rendering of this a singular 
illustration of a shortcoming on the part of our Translators of 
1611, which has been often noted, the failure I mean upon 
their parts to render one Greek word by a fixed correspondent 
word in the English. It is quite true that this feat cannot 
always, or nearly always, be done ; but what constraining 
motive was there for six variations such as these which are 
the lot of afjLojfKys on the six occasions of its occurrence ? At 
Ephes. i. 4 it appears as ' without blame ' ; at Col. i. 22, as 
* unblameable ' ; at Ephes. v. 27 as 'without blemish'; at 
Heb. ix. 14, as * without spot ' ; at Jude 24 as * faultless ' ; at 
Bev. xiv. 5 as ' without fault.' Of these the first and second 
have failed to seize the exact force of the word. No such 
charge can be brought against the other four ; one may be 
happier than another, but all are sufl&ciently correct. In- 
accurate it certainly is to render a/nw/ios • without blame,' or 
* unblameable,' seeing that /jlS>/ios in later Hellenistic Greek 
has travelled from the signifying of blame to the signifying 
of that which is the subject of blame, a blot, that is, or spot, 
or blemish. "Afiwfio^, a rare word in classical Greek, but 
found in Herodotus (ii. 177), and in iEschylus (PerscB, 186) 
in this way became the technical word to designate the 
absence of anything amiss in a sacrifice, of anything which 
would render it unworthy to be offered (Exod. xxix. 2 ; Num. 
vi. 14 ; Ezek. xliii. 22 ; Philo, De Profug, 3. 15) ; or the 
sacrificing priest unworthy to offer it (1 Mace. iv. 42). 

When joined with ao-TriAos for the designation of this 
faultlessness, as it is joined at 1 Pet. i. 19, afjLWfw^ would 
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indicate the absence of internal blemish, a<r3riA.os that of 
external spot. Already in the Septuagint it has been trans- 
ferred to the region of ethiQs, being of constant use there to 
set forth the holy walking of the faithful (Ps. cxviii. [cxix. 
E. v.] 1 ; Prov. xi. 6), and even applied as a title of honour 
to God Himself (Ps. xvii. 38). We find it joined with 
aveyicAiTTos (Col. i. 22) ; and with aytos (Ephes. i. 4 ; v. 27), 
and we may regard it as afl&rming a complete absence of all 
fault or blemish on the part of that whereof it is predicated. 

But if afjL0}/w9 is thus the 'unblemished/ S./i€fiirTos is 
the 'unblamed.' There is a difference between the two 
statements. Christ was a/i,a)/xos in that there was in Him 
no spot or blemish, and He could say, * Which of you con- 
vinceth Me of sin?' but in strictness of speech He was not 
a/Ac/ATTTos, nor is this epithet ever given to Him in the N. T., 
seeing that He endured the contradiction of sinners against 
Himself, who slandered his footsteps and laid to his charge 
things that He knew not. Nor, however they may strive 
after this, can the saints of God lay to their account that they 
will certainly attain it, and that fault, just or unjust, will not 
be found with them. The afwoftos may be afiefiirro^ (for see 
Luke i. 6; Phil. ii. 15), but he does not always prove so 
(1 Pet. ii. 12, 15). At the same time there is a constant 
tendency to regard the ' inculpatus ' as also the ' inculpabilis,' 
so that in actual usage there is a continual breaking down 
of the distinct and several use of these words. The 0. T. 
uses of a/Ac/ATTTos, as Job xi. 4, sufficiently prove this. 

'AveyKAi^Tos, which, like dvcTrtAiyuTos, is in the N. T. 
exclusively a word of St. Paul's, occurring five times in his 
Epistles, and nowhere else, is rendered * unreprovable ' 
(Col. i. 22), 'blameless' (1 Cor. i. 8; 1 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. i. 
6, 7). It is justly explained by Chrysostom as implying not 
acquittal merely, but absence of so much as a charge or 
accusation brought against him of whom it is affirmed. It 
moves, like a/xw/xos, not in the subjective world of the thoughts 
and estimates of men, but in the objective world of facts. It 
is an epithet by Plutarch {De Cap. ex In. UtiL 5) accurately 

aa2 
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joined with dXoc8opi;ros. In a passage cited above, namely 
1 Tim. ill. 10, there is a manifest allusion to a custom which 
still sorviyes in oar Ordinations, at the opening of which the 
ordaining Bishop demands of the faithful present whether 
they know any notable crime or charge for the which those 
who have been presented to him for Holy Orders ought not 
to be ordained ; he demands, in other words, whether they 
be avcyicXiTroi, that is, not merely unaecusable, but unaccused ; 
not merely free from any just charge, for that question is 
reserved, if need be, for later investigation, but free from any 
charge at all — ^the intention of this citation being, that if any 
present has such a charge to bring, the ordination should not 
go forward until this had been duly sifted. 

'AvcjTiXi/irros, of somewhat rare use in classical Greek, 
occurring once in Thucydides (v. 17) and once in Plato 
(Phileb. 48 c), never in the Septuagint or the Apocrypha, is 
found in company with KoSapos (Lucian, Piscat i. 8), with 
dvcyicXiTTos {ib. 46), with rcXeios (Plutarch, Sept. Sap, Conv. 9), 
with dSuipXriTos {De Lib. Ed. 7), is in our Version twice 
rendered 'blameless' (1 Tim. iii. 2; v. 7), but once 'un- 
rebukeable' (vi. 14); these three being the only occasions 
on which it is found in the N. T. ' Irreprehensible,' a word 
not occurring in our Authorized Version, but as old as it and 
older ; and on one of the above occasions, namely, at 1 Tim. 
iii. 2, employed by the Bhemish, which had gotten it from 
the ' irreprehensibilis ' of the Vulgate, would be a nearer 
translation, resting as it does on the same image as the 
Greek ; that, namely, of affording nothing which an adversary 
could take hold of, on which he might ground a charge: 
firj TTop^fov Kan/yoptas dtf>opfir/y, as the Scholiast on Thucydides 
has it. At the same time ' unreprehended,' if such a word 
might pass, would be a nearer rendering still. 

§ civ. PpaSvs, vcotfpos, cipyd?. 

In a careful article which treats of these words, Schmidt 
expresses in German the ultimate conclusions about them 
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whereat he has arrived; which it may be worth while to 
repeat, as some instruction may be gotten from them. BpaSvs, 
he states, would best be represented in Oerman by 'langsam/ 
with Tttxus, or else with wmJs (Homer, Odys. viii. 829), or with 
ayx'Vow for its antithesis ; yw^pos by * trage,' with 6^6^ for its 
proper opposite; while he morally identifies apyos with the 
German * faul,' or with * unthatig,' and finds in ^cpyos the 
proper antithesis of this. Let us examine these words a 
little closer. 

BpaSvs differs from the words with which it is here 
brought into comparison, that no moral fault or blame is 
necessarily involved in it; so far indeed from this, that 
of the three occasions on which it is used in the N. T., two 
are in honour ; for to be ' slow ' to evil things, to rash 
speaking, or to anger (Jam. i. 19, bis), is a grace, and not 
the contrary. Elsewhere too fipoBik is honorably used, as 
when Isocrates (i. 34) advises to be * slow ' in planning and 
swift in performing. Neither is it in dispraise of the Spartans 
that Thucydides ascribes slowness of action (fipaSvrrf^) to the 
Spartans and swiftness to the Athenians. He is in this 
doing no more than weighing in equal scales, these against 
those, the more striking and more excellent qualities of each 
(viii. 96). 

Of vco^pos, only found twice in the N. T., and both times 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (v. 11 ; vi. 12), the etymology 
is uncertain; that from vrf and dtOeiv, which found favour 
once, failing to do so now. We meet the word in good Attic 
Greek ; thus in Plato {Theatet 144 b) ; the form vw^s being 
the £a.vourite in the classical periods of the language, and 
vtoOpos not coming into common use till the times of the Kotv^ 
8(aA.€icro9. It occurs but once in the Septuagint (Prov. xxii. 
29), v(t)9poKdpSios also once (Prov. xii. 8) ; twice in the Apo- 
crypha, at Ecclus. xi. Id, and again at iv. 84, where vtoOpo^ 
and irapeL/jJvos iv rot? Ipyois stand in instructive juxta- 
position. 

There is a deeper, more inborn sluggishness implied in 
vco^pos, and this bound up as it were in the very life, than 
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in either of the other words of this group. The PpaZv^ 
of to-day might become the ^icv$ of to-morrow; the af>yo9 
might grow to cvc/yyos; but the very constitution of the vioOpo^ 
unfits him for activities of the mind or spirit ; he is vinOpo^ 
ly Tttis hnvoiMs (Polybius, iv. 8. 6). The word is joined by 
Dionysius of Halicamassus with dvcuV^os, oKtvrfro^, and 
dira^ ; by Hippocrates, cited by Schmidt, with Papv% ; by 
Plutarch {De Def. Orac.) with Svo-mViTros, this last epithet 
depressing clearly what in others just named is only sug- 
gested, namely, a certain awkwardness and unwieldliness of 
gait and demeanour, representing to the outward world 
a slowness and inaptitude for activities of the mind which 
is within. On its second appearance, Heb. vi. 12, the 
Vulgate happily renders it by ' segnis * ; * sluggish,' in place 
of the * slothful,' which now stands in our Version, would be 
an improvement. Delitzsch, upon Heb. v. 12, sums up the 
force of vtaOpo^ : Schwer in Bewegung zu setzen, schwerfallig, 
trage, stumpf, matt, lassig; while Pollux makes voiOpela a 
synonym of d/ip\vrri^. It is in its earlier form a standing 
epithet for the ass (Homer, 7Z. ii. 559). 

'Apyos (= a€pyds), used of persons (2 Pet. i. 8 ; Tit. i. 12) 
and of things (Matt. xii. 86), is joined in the first of these 
places with dicapTros. It is there rendered ^ barren,' a not very 
happy rendering, for which * idle ' might be substituted with 
advantage, seeing that ' barren and unfruitful,' as we read it 
now, constitute a tautology which it would be well to get rid 
of. It is joined by Plato to d/jLeXi^ (Bep. iv. 421 tQ, and to 
8ecXo? {Legg. x. 908) ; by Plutarch, as already had been done 
by St. Peter, to dicapTros {Poplic, 8); the verb dpy€tv by 
Demosthenes to <rxoXd^£iv and dTropciv. It is set over against 
cvcpyds by Xenophon {Cyrop, iii. 2. 19), against c/yyans by 
Sophocles {Phil. 97). 

' Slow ' (or * tardy'), * sluggish,' and * idle' would severally 
represent the words of this group. 
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§ CV, Srjfiiovpyo^f TC^vmys. 

* Builder and maker ' cannot be regarded as a very satis- 
factory rendering of the rexyCrrj^ koL Srjfiiovpyo^ of Heb. xi. 10 ; 

* maker ' saying little more than * builder ' had said already. 
The words, as we have them, were brought into the text by 
Tyndale, and have kept their place in aU the Protestant trans- 
lations since, while * craftyman and maker ' are in Wiclif, 

* artificer and builder ' in the Bheims. Delitzsch traces this 
distinction between them, namely that God, regarded as 
rexvm;?, is contemplated as laying out the scheme and ground- 
plan, if we might so speak, of the Heavenly City. He is 
Srjfiujvfyyost as embodying in actual form and shape the divine 
idea or thought of his mind. This distribution of meaning 
to the several words, which is very much that of the Vulgate 
(* artifex et conditor '), and in modem times of Meyer (Bau- 
kiinstler und Werkmeister), has its advantage, namely, that 
what is first, so far as a first and last exist in the order of the 
work of God, is named first, the divine intention before the 
divine realization of the same; but it labours under this 
serious defect, namely, that it assigns to Tcxvm/s a meaning 
of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to find any example. 
Assuredly it is no unworthy conception of God to conceive of 
Him as the drawer of the ground-plan of the Heavenly City ; 
while the Epistle to the Hebrews, with its relations to Philo, 
and through him to Plato, is exactly where we might expect 
to meet it ; but Tcxvtnys in no other passage of its occurrence 
in the N. T. (they are three, Acts xix. 24, 88 ; Rev. xviii. 22), 
nor yet in the thirteen of the Septuagint and Apocrypha, 
gives the slightest countenance to the ascription to it of such 
a meaning ; the same being as little traceable in the Greek 
which lies outside of and beyond the sacred writings. While 
therefore I believe that 8i;fw<wpyos and rcxvmysmay and ought 
to be distinguished, I am unable to accept this distinction. 

But first let something be said concerning each of these 
words. ^rjfiLovfyyos is One of those grand and for rhetorical 
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pozpoees finely aeleeted words, which oosistitnte so remarkable 
and unique a feature of ihe Epistle to the Hebrews ; and, in 
the matter of style, difference it so materially ficom all the 
other Epistles. Beside its single ooeorrenoe there (Heb. xL 
10), it is to be found once in the Apocrypha (2 Mace. iy. 1); 
in the Septnagint not at aJL Its proper meaning, as it bears 
on its front, is ' one whose works stand forth to the public 
gaze' ('cnjns opificia pnblice prostanf). Bnt this of the 
public character of the works has dropt out of the word ; and 
'maker' or 'author' — ^this on more or less of a grand scale — 
is all which remains to it. It is a very &YOurite word with 
Plato, and of very various employment by him. Thus rhetoric 
is the ^fuovpyds of persuasion {Ocrg. 453 a) ; the sun, by its 
presence or absence, is the ^rffuovfyyos of day or night {Tim. 
40 a) ; God is the Brffuovpyo^ of mortal men (compare Jose- 
phus, AntL i. 7. 1). There is no hint in Holy Scripture of 
the adoption of the word into the theosophic or philosophic 
speculations of the age, nor any presentiment of the prominent 
part which it should play in coming struggles, close at hand 
as were some of these. 

But if God, as He obtains the name of 8i;/uovpyos, is recog- 
nized as Maker of all things, irarrjp kou iroutirr^^ as He is called 
by Plutarch {De Fac. in Orb. Lun. 18), Trar^p koX Sifjfucyvpyos 
by Clement of Borne (Gor. 85), rexyirrjs, which is often found 
in connexion with it (thus Lucian, Hipp. 8 ; Philo, Alleg. 
Leg. iii. 82), brings further out what we may venture to call 
the artistic side of creation, that which justifies Cicero in 
speaking of God as ' artifex mundi,' He moulding and fashion- 
ing, in many and marvellous ways, the materials which by a 
prior act of his will, prior, that is, in our conception of it. He 
has called into existence. If 817/uovpyos more brings out the 
power of the divine Creator, Texylrrjs expresses rather his 
manifold wisdom^ the infinite variety and beauty of the works 
of Lis hand ; ' how manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all ! ' All the beauty of God's world owns 
Him for its author, tov koXKov^ y€v€<ridpxrf^, as a writer in the 
Apocrypha, whose further words I shall presently quote^ 
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names Him. Bleek therefore (on Heb. xi. 10) is, as I cannot 
doubt, nearer the mark when he says, Durch rexycTr)^ wird 
hier gleichfalls der Schopfer bezeichnet, aber mit Beziehung 
auf das Eiinstlerisohe in der Bereitung des Werkes : and he 
quotes Wisdom xiii. 1 : oike rotq ^ois irpwrxpvr^ iiriyviaa-av 
Tov T€xytT7fv. There is a certain inconvenience in taking the 
words, not as they occur in the Epistle itself, but in a reverse 
order, ^luovpyos first and rexyirrj^ afterwards ; this, however, 
is not so great as in retaining the order as we find, it, and 
allowing it to dominate our interpretation, as it appears to 
me that Dehtzsch has done. 



§ cvi. a(rr€io9i a>f>ai09, ^0X09. 

'AoTctbs occurs twice in the N. T. (Acts vii. 20, and Heb. xi. 
23), and on both occasions it is an epithet applied to Moses ; 
having been drawn from Exod. ii. 2, where the Septuagint 
uses this word as an equivalent to the Hebrew 3itD ; compare 
Philo, De Vitd Mos. i. -8. The T<g ©cw, which at Acts vii. 20 
is added to darcios, has not a little perplexed interpreters, as 
is evident from the various renderings which the expression 
has found. I will enumerate a few : * gratus Deo * (Vulg.) ; 
* loved of God ' (Wiclif ) ; * a proper child in the sight of God ' 
(Tyndale); ^acceptable unto God' (Cranmer, Geneva, and 
Bheims) ; ' exceeding fair ' (A. Y.) ; this last rendering, which 
makes the r<p ®€<p a heightening of the high quality of the 
thing which is thus extolled, being probably the nearest to 
the truth ; see for a like idiom Jonah iii. 8 : ttoXx^: fieydXrf rw 
®e^. At Heb. xi. 28, ' a proper child ' is the rendering of all 
our EngHsh Versions, nor would it be easy to improve upon 
it ; though ' proper,' so used, is a little out of date. 

The SoTv which lies in dorctos, and which constitutes its 
base, declares at once what is the point from which it starts, 
and explains the successive changes through which it passes. 
He first of all is dorecbs who has been born and bred, or at all 
events reared, in the city ; who in this way is * urban.' But 
the * urban ' may be assumed also to be * urbane ' ; so testifying 
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to the gracious civilizing influences of the life among men, 
and converse with men, which he has enjoyed; and thus 
atrrtw obtain'] a certain ethical tinge, which is real, though 
it may not be very profound ; he who is such being implicitly 
contrasted with the dypol/cos, the churl, the boor, the villein. 
Thus in an instructive passage in Xenophon {Gyrop. ii. 2. 12) 
the aoTcioi are described as also evxa/oire?, obHging, that is, 
and gracious, according to the humbler uses of that word. It 
is next assumed that the higher culture which he that is bred 
in cities enjoys, will display itself in the very aspect that he 
wears, which will be fashioned and moulded under humaniz- 
ing influences ; and thus the ooreio? may be assumed as fair 
to look on and comely, a suggestion of beauty, not indeed 
generally of a high character, finding its way very distinctly 
into the word ; thus Plutarch, De Gen. Socr,, contrasts the 
da-Teto^ and the aitrxpos, or positively ugly ; and thus too 
Judith is dareia (Judith xi. 23) = the cvTrpoo-wTros applied to 
Sarah (Gen. xii. 11). 

'O/oaio? is a word of constant recurrence in the Septuagint, 
representing there a large variety of Hebrew words. In the 
N. T. it appears only four times (Matt, xxiii. 27 ; Acts iii. 2, 
10 ; Bom. x. 15). The steps by which it obtains the meaning 
of beautiful, such as in all these passages it possesses, are few 
and not difficult to trace. All which in this world lives 
submitted to the laws of growth and decay, has its ' hour ' or 
<5/aa, the period, that is, when it makes fairest show of what- 
ever of grace or beauty it may own. This a)pa, being thus 
the turning point of its existence, the time when it is at its 
loveliest and best, yields (Lpaio^ with the sense first of timely ; 
thus wpaios OdvaT&s in Xenophon {Ages. x. 3) a timely because 
honourable death ; and then of beautiful (in voUer Entwick- 
lung Oder Bliithe stehend, — Schmidt). 

It will be seen that d<rr€ios and wpaios arrive at one and 
the same goal; so that *fair,* or * proper,* or * beautiful,* 
might be the rendering of either or o'f both ; but that they 
arrive at it by paths wholly different, reposing as they do on 
wholly different images. One belongs to art: the other to 
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nature. In doreto? the notions of neatness, symmetry, ele- 
gance, and 80 finally more or less of beauty, are bound up. 
It is indeed generally something small which curreio? implies, 
even when it is something proposed for our admiration. 
Thus Aristotle, while he admits {Eth. Nic, iv. 8. 5) that 
small persons (ol /lucpoC) may be doTeioi and crvfxfierpoL, dapper 
and well shaped, refuses them the title of koXoL ^Qpaio^ is 
different. There speaks out in it the sense that for all things 
which belong to this passing world, the grace of the fashion 
of them perishes, but that they have their • hour,' however 
brief, the season of their highest perfection. 

The higher moral aspects and uses of koXos are most in- 
teresting to note, above all, the perfect freedom with which 
it moves alike in the world of beauty and in that of goodness, 
claiming both for its own ; but of this we are not here to 
speak. It is only as designating physical aspects of beauty 
that it could be brought into comparison with cbpatos here. 
KoXos, affirmed to be of the same descent as the German 
* heil,' as our own * whole ' (Curtius, Orundzuge, 180), as we 
first know it, expresses beauty, and beauty contemplated from 
a point of view especially dear to the Greek mind, namely, as 
the harmonious completeness, the balance, proportion, and 
measure of all the parts one with another of that to which 
this epithet is given. Basil the Great brings this out excel- 
lently well as he draws the line between it and capato? (Horn, 
in Ps. xliv.) : To lapaiov, he says, rov koXov Sui^epei • on ro /x€v 
iopaiov Aeycrat to (rvfJLireTrX'qptafiivov €ts rov ivirqBeiov Kaipbv Trpo? 
TYfv oIkclov oKfi'^v ' 0)5 tapoLO^ 6 Kapirb^ rrjs afxireXxyVy 6 rrjv owcctW 
wiilftv CIS TcActwcrtv iavTOV Stci t^s tov €rov^ Spas ajroXa^iav, koi 
cTTtT^Scios CIS airoXavcTLv • koXov Si cart to Iv ry crvvOia-et twv 
fieXihy evdp/nooTOv, hravBovcrav avrcp ti}v xo-piv 'h(P^' Compare 

Plato, Tim. 80 o ; Bep. x, 601 6, and Stallbaum's note. 
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§ cvii. 

[This oondnding article contains contributions toward the illnstration of 
some other synonyms, for a fuller dealing with which I have not 
found place in this volume.] 

1, cXirts, TTMrri?. — Augustine {Enchirid. 8) : * Est itaque fides 
et malarum rerum et bonarum : quia et bona creduntur et 
mala ; et hoc fide bon&, non mal4. Est etiam fides et 
prsBteritarum rerum, et prsesentium, et fnturarum. Credimus 
enim Christum mortuum ; quod jam prseteriit : credimus 
sedere ad dexteram Patris; quod nunc est: credimus 
venturum ad judicandum ; quod futurum est. Item fides 
eb suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se quisque credit 
aliquando esse ccepisse, neo fuisse utique sempitemum; et 
alios, atque alia ; nee solum de aliis hominibus multa, qu89 
ad religionem pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. 
Spes autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nee nisi futurarum, 
et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem gerere perhibetur. 
QusB cum ita sint, propter has caussas distinguenda erit fides 
ab spe> sicut vocabulo, ita et rationabili differentia. Nam quod 
adtinet ad non videre sive qu8B creduntur, sive quse sperantur, 
fidei speique commune est.* Compare Bishop O'Brien, Nature 
and Effects of Faith, p. 804 ; and Zoch, De Vi ao Notione 
Vocis iKirk in N. T. 

2. irpea-^vrrj^y yifmv. — Augustine (Enarr. in Ps, Ixx. 18) : 
' Senecta et senium discemuntur a GrsBcis. Gravitas enim 
post juventutem aliud nomen habet apud GrsBCos, et post 
ipsam gravitatem veniens ultima SBtas aliud nomen habet ; 
nam Trpcir^vn^ dicitur gravis, et yipwv senex. Quia autem in 
Latind lingud duorum istorum nominum distinctio deficit, de 
senectute ambo sunt positsB, senecta et senium. Scitis autem 
esse duas SBtates.* Of. Qucest. in Gen. i. 70. 

8. <l>p€ap, irrjyiq. — Augustine (in Joh. Evang, Tract 15) : 
Omnis puteus [^pcop], fons [^nyyiT] ; non omnis fons puteus. 
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Ubi enim aqua de terrd manat et usui prsebetur hatirientibus, 
fons dicitur ; sed si in promptu et superficie sit, fons tantum 
dicitur : si autem in alto et profando sit, ita puteus vooator, 
ut fontis nomen non amittat.' 

4. crxur/Miy acpe(ri9. — Augustine {Gon. Grescon, Don, ii. 7) : 
'Sohisma est recens congregationis ex aliqud sententiarum 
diversitate dissensio : haeresis autem schisma inveteratum.' 
Cf . Jerome (in Ep, ad Tit iii. IG) : ' Inter hsBresim et schisma 
hoc esse arbitrantur, quod hseresis perversum dogma habeat ; 
schisma propter episoopalem dissensionem ab Ecclesitt 
separetur ; quod quidem in principio aliqu^ ex parte intelligi 
queat. OsBterum nullum schisma non sibi aliquam confingit 
hseresim, ut recte ab ecclesi^ recessisse videatur.' And very 
admirably Nevin {Antichrist, or the Spirit of Sectarianism) : 
' Heresy and schism are not indeed the same, but yet they 
constitute merely the different manifestations of one and the 
same disease. Heresy is theoretic schism; schism is 
practical heresy. They continually run into one another, 
and i;Qutually complete each other. Every heresy is in 
principle schismatio ; every schism is in its innermost con- 
stitution heretical.' 

6. fiaKpoSvfuoLj irpojoTq^. — Theophylact {in Qal, v. 22; : 
yuaKpoBvfua TrpaoTrfro^ kv rovna 8oK€t irapa r^ yp^^ 8ia<^ep€iv, 
T<3 Tov fih/ fiaKpodvfWV iroXvv ovra iv (fipoin^aeiy firf oiito^ dXA.a 
a-xo^y €7nTL$€vai rrp^ irpoa^KOvcav Sucrjv t^ irraCovTi ' tov 8c 
TTpaov d<fii€vaL iravrdiraucnv* 

6. avd/jLvrjai^y virofivrja-K, — Ammonius : Sivdfivrfa-i^ orav cA.^ 
€19 fJLvrjfirfv T&v 'n'ap€X$6vTu>v ' VTrofivrja-is &€ orav vtp* Irepov cis 
Tovro irpoax/^ [2 Tim. i. 6 ; 2 Pet. i. 13; iii. 1]. 

7. </>o/jo?, rAog.-^Grotius : * <f>6poi tributa sunt quse ex 
agris solvebantur, atque in ipsis speciebus fere pendebantur, id 
est in tritico, ordeo, vino et similibus. Yectigalia vero sunt 
quae GrsBce dicuntur riX-rj, qusB a publicanis conducebantur et 
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exigebantur, cum tribnta a susceptoribus vel ab apparitoribns 
prsBsidum ac praefeotorum exigi solerent.' 

8. Tviro9, dAA7yopoufi€vov. — BiTetus (PrcRf, ad Ps, xlv.): 
' Typus est cnm f actnm aliquod a Yetere Testamento accersitur, 
idque extenditur prsesignifidlsse atque aduinbrdsse aliquid 
gestum vel gerendum in Novo Testamento; allegoria vero 
oum aliqaid sive ex Yetere sive ex Novo Testamento exponitur 
atque aocommodatur novo sensu ad spiritualem doctrinam, 
sive vitsB institutionem.' 

9. Xot8of)€(o, fiXjoa-tprffiita. — Calvln {Oomm. in N.T.: 1 Cor. 
iv, 12) : * Notandum est discrimen inter hsBO duo participia, 
XjoiJ&opovfJiCvoi KOI fi\a(r<tyrjfiovfJi€voi. Quoniam XotSopia est 
asperior dicacitas, quse non tantum perstnngit hominem, sed 
acriter etiam mordet, famamque apertd contumelid sugillat, 
non dubium est quin koiBopeZv sit maledicto tanquam aouleo 
vulnerare hominem ; proinde reddidi maledictis lacessitu 
BXao-<^i7fiia est apertius probrum, quum qnispiam graviter et 
atrociter proscinditur.' 

10. 6<t>€ik€iy Set— Bengel {Onomon, 1 Cor. xL 10): *^<^€tXct 
notat obligationem, Set necessitatem ; illud morale est, hoc 
quasi physicum ; ut in vemacul^, wir sollen und miissen.' 

11. irpai^, lycn^ios. — Bengel {lb. 1 Pet in. 4) : * Mansuetus 
[TrpaiJs], qui non turbat: tranquillus \ri<rvxuoi\, qui turbas 
aliorum, superiorum, inferiorum, aequalium, fert placide. • • . 
Adde, mansuetus in affectibus : tranquillus in verbis, vulta, 
actu.' 

12. T€^€/A€A.ia)/A€i/o5, kZpoio'i. — Bengel {lb. Col. i. 28) : 
*T€^€/A€XtcDft«/ot, affixi fundameTito ; iSpaloi, stabiles, firmi intus. 
Illud metaphoricum est, hoc magis proprium : illud importat 
majorem respectum s,d fundamentum quo sustentantur fideles ; 
sed ISpoLoi, stabiles, dicit internum robur, quod fideles ipsi 
habent ; quemadmodum SBdificium primo quidem fundamento 
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recte solideqae inniti, deinde vero suS. etiammole probei cohsB- 
rere et firmiter oonsistere debet.' 

13. Bvtfto^y i/cfcpos.— Olshausen . {(ypu^c. Theoll. p. 196) : 

* VCK/30S vocatur subjectum, in quo sejunctio corporis et animse 
facta est : ^n^ros, in quo fieri potest/ 

14. iXeoi, ohcripfio^. — Fritzsche {in Bom. ix. 15) : * Plus 
significari vocabulis 6 oucripfios et oucreCpciv quam verbis 6 
€^€0^ et eXceiv recte veteres doctores vulgo statuunt. Illis 
enim cum iXao9, 'iXdofAai et Ikda-KOfjLaL, his cum ol et oTktos 
cognatio est. *0 2A.eos segritudinem benevole ex miseria 
alterius haustam denotat, et commune vocabulum est ibi 
oollocandum, ubi misericordisa notio in genere enuntianda 
est ; o obcnpfjuo^ segritudinem ex alterius miserid susceptam, 
qu89 fletum tibi et ejulatum excitet, h. e. magnam ex alterius 
miserid sBgritudinem, miserationem declarat.' 

16. tl/iOvpifmjs, KaraAoAos. — Fritzsche {in Bom, i. 80) : 

* \l/LOvpurraC. sunt susurrones, h. e. clandestini delatores, qui 
ut inviso homini noceant quae ei probro sint crimina tanquam 
in aurem alicui insusurrant. Contra icaroXoXoi omnes ii 
Yocantur, qui quae alicujus famse obsint narrant, sermonibus 
celebrant, divulgant maloque rumore aliquem differunt, sive 
id malo animo faciant, ut noceant, sive temere neque nisi 
garriendi libidine abrepti. Qui utrumque vocabulum ita dis- 
criminant, ut tl/idvpiard^ clandes tines calumniatores, Kara- 
\dX.ov9 calumniatores qui jprojpalam criminentur explicent, 
arctioribus quam par est limitibus voc. fcaroXoXos circum- 
scribunt, quum id vocabulum calumniatorem nocendi cupidum 
sud vi non declaret.' 

16. ax/wyoTo?, axpiioi. — Tittmann : * Omnino in voce a- 
XpTjOTo^ non inest tantum notio negativa quam vocant (ov 
^(pT^o-t/iov), sed adjecta ut plerumque contraria rov irovrjpov, 
quod non tantum nihil prodest, sed etiam damnum affert, 
molestum et damnosum est. Apud Xenophontem, Hiero, i. 
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27, yofjuoi axfrntrroi non est inutilis, sed molestissimus, ei in 
CEconom. viii. 4. Sed in voce ^xpeio^ per se nulla inest nota 
reprehensionis, tantum denotat rem aut hominem quo non 
opus est, quo supersedere possumus, unnothig, entbehrlich 
[Thucydides, i. 84 ; ii. &], qxm ipsa tamen raro sine vitupera- 
tione dicuntur.' 

17. V0/UIC09, vo/iu>8i3a(ricaAos, ypafifmrw. — Meyer (in Matt, 
xxii. 85) : ' vofuxo^, ein Bechtskundiger, hrLcrnifuav t&v vofjuav 
(Photius, Lexicon; Plutarch, SulL 36); ein Mosaischer 
Jurist ; vofioSij^da-KaXoi bezeichnet einen solohen als Lehrer ; 
ypafjLfjLarw ist ein weiterer Begrift als vo/u#cos; Schrift- 
kundiger, dessen Beruf das Studium und die Auslegung der 
heiligen Schrift ist.' 



SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 

BY 

A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 



Faqb 10, LiNB 27. 

The German ' daom ' or domus.' 

The modern German form is Dom, whioh is used in the sense of a 
cathedral ohuroh, the ohuroh in whioh is placed the bishop's throne. 
The ordinary Old High German form was iuom, whioh is not a native 
German word but a word borrowed from ecclesiastical Latin. Both G. 
Dom and OHG. tiu/m represent the Latin dofims used in the sense of 
* domus dei.' See Eloge's Etym, Diet 

Paob 15, LiNB 15. 

The author, in dealing with ivaBrifia and ia^dStfutf gives some instances 
of a word separating into two forms in consequence of what was at first 
a mere variety of pronunciation, which two forms in course of time 
acquire distinctive meanings, and are looked upon as independent words. 
From these instances we must set aside * rechtlich ' and * redlich,' which 
are of course words of radically distinct origin. The two forms * fray ' 
and * frey ' never acquired a distinct meaning ; in fact the form * frey * no 
longer exists. 

Paob 19, LiNBS 21, 22. 

* Weissagen * and * wahrsagen.* 

These words are contrasted by the author, but it must not be 
supposed that the 'Sagen in both verbs is sagen (to say). German 
weissagen^ Old High German wissagdn, is derived from wizzago (a 
prophet) ; compare O.E. witga (a prophet). On the other hand, German 
wahrsagen is connected with Old Saxon wdr-sago (lit. sooth-sayer) 

B B 
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Paob 29, liiNB 10. 
The SovXos ... is properly the ' &09u{-man,' from 14m, < ligc* 
This deriTation is now given up by oomparatiye philologists. Gr. 
Sc« represents *8f •!« (compare Sanskrit d/yati) from a root de, to bind ; 
see Brngmann's Oram, ii. § 707. It would be impossible to bring the 
Sov- of lovKos into connexion with an original root dS. The etymology 
of SovXoff is nnknowiL See Prellwitz, Etym, Diet (s. yy. 8^, SovAos). 

Paox 29, LiNXS 84, 85. 

Btpanrt^uf . . . connected with * faveo,' ' foveo,' BiXwm, 
It is utterly impossible that any of these four words can have any 
etymological connexion with one another. They correspond neither in 
form nor in meaning. They are all four difficult words of very obscure 
derivation. 

Paob 80, Linx 29. 

9tdKowos ... is probably from the same root as has given us Sm^icw, 
* to hasten after.' 

No comparative philologist would now accept this etymology. The 
formation of ^idKovos from ^i^km is not supported by analogy, no instance 
occurring of the suffix 'OW' being added to a present verbal stem. The 
a for m is not accounted for. Besides this the senses of the two words 
do not agree— pursuit and service being very different things. The 
etymology of Siiicoyos is unknown. 

Paob 81, Linb 84. 

Latin vema identical with the Gothic bai/m. 

The Gothic form is ham (not bairn) and is quite distinct etymologi- 
cally from the Latin vema, Ba/m (a child) is derived from the root her^ 
appearing in O.E. heram,, Goth, hairan (to bear). Lat. vema (a slave 
bom in the house) is derived from the root ves (Indo-European wes), to 
dwell ; see Bmgmann, ii. § 66. From the same root lOM we find liat. 
vesta^ Gr. ksria, a hearth. 

Paob 84, Lira 10. 

For (Godel) read (Godet). 

Paob 44, Linbs 16-18. 

it6vros . . . being connected with /S^dos, fiv96s, fiheos, perhaps the 
same word as this last. 

Of these four words the only two that are etymologically connected 
are iSiOos and fiivBos, These two have nothing In the world to do with 
/3v0<{9, and the word v6vros stands quite apart from all these three. 

v6vros (the sea) is probably related to Sanskrit pawthan, path, way 
cp ^p& K^X€v0a), Lat. pone (pont-), from an Indo-European root powt 
to come, to go) ; see Prellwitz, Etym, Diet. 
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Page 45, Line 23. 

• Sloes austere,' 

These words oocor in Cowper's Tasky i. 122. 

See New Eng. Diet. (s. y. arMtere), It may be noted that €A(mip6s is 
closely related to oar word sear (O.E. siar), meaning properly * dry.' 
They are both derived from a root satis, cp. I^thnanian sausas, dry. 

Page 47, Lnnss 28, 29. 

* Ima^o ' » ' imitago/ 

This equation may mislead the student ; he may think that the 
author intends to say that * imago ' is a contraction of and identical with 
* *imitago ' etymologically. Doabtless Dr. Trench merely intended to 
say that * imago ' and the verb ' imitor ' were from the same root im. 
This im may perhaps be for ffUm ; compare Gr. nlfi-titrBai ; see Boby's 
Lat. Oram. § 845. 

Page 58, Line 19. 

The etymology of iur4\y§ta (1) from Selge, a city of Pisidia . . . ; (2) 
from edxytw, probably the same word as the German * schwelgen.* 

There is no scientific value to be attached to any of these etymo- 
logical conjectures. The comparison of i,(r4\y€ta with e4\y€Uf is 
phonetically impossible, as is that of 04\y€ip with German * schwelgen.' 
The etymology of iur4\ytta is really quite unknown. Some etymologists 
fancy that the element (rt\ is from a root swel (to swell) ; see Prellwitz, 
Etym. Diet p. 278. 

Page 80, Line 29. 

B6ffK€iv, the .Latin * pascere,' is simply * to feed.' 

The student must not suppose that this is an etymology ; the two 
words are not related to one another. Gr. fi6ffK9iv has been supposed to 
be for fi6pffK€tWf root fiop + suffix trxm^ op. fiopd, food, Lat vorare ; see 
Brugmann, Oram. § 432. 

Lat. pasco is from a root j>a, to protect, feed ; whence Eng. food. 

Page 86, Line 21. 

Z«^, as some will have it, being nearly connected with &», fti^/u, to 
breathe the breath of life. 

Ghreek (w^ is now generally connected by comparative philologists 
with fiioSf both words being derived from an Lido-European root g^ei ; 
see Brugmann, Oram. ii. § 787, and Prellwitz, Etym, JHct. pp. 46, 110. 
Por the ( from a velar guttural, cp. vl(u from root neig. 

Page 87, Line 35. 

The scientific term * Biology ' was invented by Gottfried Beinhold 
Treviranus, bom in Bremen, 1776. He studied in Gottingen, and his 
chief work was Biologie oder Philosophie der lebenden Natur, Gottingen, 
6 vols. 1802-1822. See Pierers' Conv. Lexihon, 

bb2 
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Faoe 93, Ldie 14. 

The derivation of hXafiAr from &Xi| (a wandering aboat) has nothing 
to xecommend it ; it fails to aoooont for the latter part of the word, 
-aC«r, and there is no connexion between * bragging * and ' wandering 
aboat.' 

Page 104, Lines 8, 9. 

On the relation between the two Terbs d^oul and defile see New Eng. 
Diet. There has been confasion in the case of defile between the Old 
French defouler (to trample down) and Old English fylan (to befoul) 
txomful (foul). 

Page 104, Line 15. 

* Spuroare ' (itself probably connected with * porcus '). 
This suggestion has nothing to recommend it ; the stem-TOwels of 
the two words do not correspond. 

Page 118, Lines 4, 5. 

Aarpc^iv allied . . . perhaps to Xefo, Xijts. 

Gr. Ktia, Doric }iaia for XapiA, should rather be placed with hiroXaOw, 
cp, Latin Ittcrum ; see Br^al's Lat. Diet, and Prellwitz, Eiym. Diet. 

Page 118, Line 26. 
A€rrof=: brifiSfftos. 

The Gr. Xciros does not mean 'public,' but 'an offering, a service.' 
Aeirovfr/Ss means * one who undertook for the State a public service.* 
Bee the account of the word in Prellwitz, p. 182. 

Page 121, Lines 11, 12. ' 

n4p7is connected with . . . the Latin * penuria.' 

These two words are probably of distinct origin. 

n4vTis is probably (as stated in the text) connected with irSvos, 
M. £r6al says that we have in * penuria ' a substantive formed from an 
old desiderative *jpentmo, to be in need of provisions, from penus, 
provisions ; pemis is probably connected with penes, in the power of ; so 
Br^al, and Brugmann, Oram. ii. § 132. 

Page 129, Line 28. 
*l3j; the same word as fiire'p. 

The author no doubt got this surprising equation from Gesenius. It 
IS hardly necessary nowadays to point out that it is quite impossible to 
oonnect Indo-European prepositions with Semitic ones. 

Page 139, Line 34. 

' Demuth,' bom ... in the heathen period of the language . . . and 
only under the influences of Christianity attained to its present position 
of honour. 
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Eluge (s.y. Demut) says that neither the word nor the conception 
belonged to the heathen period of the language. Both the word and 
the idea came into the old German language with Christianity. 

Pagb 148, Lines 11, 12. 

* Bobber,* from * Raub/ booty. 

Our word * robber' is the Anglo-Norman robberet cp. Old French 
roheOr, a word derived from Old High German roub (mod. G. Bcvub), 
booty. See Eloge's jE7^^m. i>u;^. 

Paoe 153, Line 26, 27. 

*Sos and (t>hy*^^i which are different forms of one and the same word. 

These two words are quite distinct : <^s is the same word as the 
Sanskrit bhds, light. 

*4yyos may be derived from an Indo-European type {8)phengos* 
Prellwitz gives some Lithuanian forms in which the initial a- is retained. 

Page 166, Note. 

The German * Aberglaube ' « * Ueberglaube.' 

Kluge (s.v.) shows that the prefix in * Aberglaube' is quite distinct 
from the preposition Uber, The same element occurs in M. H. G* 
aherlist ; Germ. Abergunst, Abemamey Aberwille, Aberwandelf Abei-wita. 
The word occurs in Alberus in the year 1540 ; he distinguishes * diffidentia ' 
(MissgUuui) from * superstitio ' (Abergla/ubb), 

Vhait 196, Lines 83, 34. 

Keup6sf derived from jcctpw, as * tempus ' from * temno.' 

These derivations are no longer believed in by Greek and Latin 

grammarians. The etymologies of Kaip6s and * tempus ' are unknown. 

Eluge (s. v. weU) ^th praiseworthy hesitation suggests that Kaip6s may 

be from the some root as whUe, Goth, hweila, time. 

Page 200, Line 28. 

K6irpLos connected with K6fitiv, * oomere,' ' oomptus.' 
It is impossible to connect KSfffMs with these words, because the c of 
KOir- is thus left without explanation. Prellwitz and Brugmann agree 
in connecting ic6(r/io5 vith Sanskrit gamsati (he praises), and lAt. censer0 
(to pass judgment on). 

Pag9 202, Lines 27-29. 

We must reject the etymology of al^v which Aristotle propoondB : 
i,irh Tov htl elvai eiXi}^^s r^iv ivwvvfiloaf. 

The fact is that Aristotle's etymology is accepted by comparative 
philologists ; see Prellwitz, Brugmann, i. § 96, Eluge (8.v. Ehe), Br^al 
(s.v. avum). 
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Paob 205, NoTB. 

* World' s whirled. 

It is a pity that this absurd gaess should have found a place even in 
a foot-note. The etymology of * world ' given by Dr. Trench from Pott 
is perfectly correct. 

Page 212, Lines 8-8. 

KS/AOf ... is the Latin * comissatio,' which, as it hardly needs to 
observe, is connected with ir»fU((ciy. 

* Cihnissor, mot emprunt6 au grec. Le primitif est kA/ms ** festin." 
Les formations en isaare, assez maladroitement iknit^es des verbes grecs 
en iCiWf 6taient fr6quentes dans le latin du temps d'Ennius et de Plaate. 
On avait, par exemple, badisaofie * i3a8f^»,pa^ris5ar0=irarp£^», attidssare 
=s in"tucl(u, &c. Comissor est un des rares verbes qui ont sarv6cu dans le 
latin dassique; la forme grecque employee par les auteurs n'est pas 
tcMfili^ mais KMtid(»,* — Br6al. 

Paob 224, Line 29. 

Gr. hfiapTla is no doubt connected with the verb ofiaprdyee. Brugmann 
(see Oram ii. § 682) says that h/Mprdafot is probably from h-itxip-ro-, 
k-fifipa-ro', ' without a share of,' connected with n^pos jUpos, He quotes 
the gloss &fAap€iy • h^mordvuv (Hesychius). 

Paoe 277, Line 5. 
"VoXiUs^ from ^Jm. 

These words are quite unconnected etymologioally, and ore far apart 
from one another in meaning. See Prellwitz on the two wordB. 
The verb ^Akkw is from an Indo-European root sphaii cp. Sanskrit 
sphalati. The verb ^d»f * I rub,' is supposed by Prellwitz to be from a 
root bhas. 

Page 289, Lines 1-3. 

e^/>, which in its iEolic form ^p reappears as the Latin * fera,' and 
in its more usual shape in the German * Thier ' and in our own * deer.' 

The older forms of * Thier ' and * deer ' prove conclusively that these 
words have no connexion whatever with the Greek Hp, The Germanio 
forms point to an Indo-European ground-form dheuso-, which shows a 
difference from Hp {^p) both in stem-vowel and in the two radical 
consonants. See Eluge (s.v. Tier) and Prellwitz (s.v. e^/>). 

Page 297, Lines 7, 8. 

^aiXos cannot possibly be connected with the Germsji fault oxafoul. 
Such an equation shows an utter disregard to Grimm's law. 

*Sohlecht' and 'schlicht' in German are not merely different 
spellings of the same word. The difference in spelling goes back for its 
origin to the working of a phonetic law in primitive Germanic. Tiie 
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fact is, * sohleohi ' and * sohlicht * are not forms of precisely the same 
word. See KLoge. 

Paob 299, Lines 29, 80. 

Ka,Bap6sf connected with the Latin * castas,' with the German 
•heiter.* 

These words have absolutely no connexion with one another. The 
German heitert Old English /uk2or, point to an Indo-European root kaiUt 
which in Greek would be represented by icoit- (not icod-). 

Page 805, Line 26. 

^Up6s^ probably the same word as the German ' hehr.' 
The German hehr goes back to a base haira^ and is probably radically 
related to ' heiter ' (see note, to p. 299). This presupposes an Indo- 
European root TcaA-, German * hehr ' cannot, therefore, have anything 
to do with Greek Up6st which is related to Sanskrit ishvra-; see 
Brugmann, Oram, ii. § 74. 

Page 809, Limeb 24-28. 

'A7M1, ayr6s . . . have in common that root ay, reappearing as the 
Latin * sac ' in * sacer.' 

^Comparative philologists connect this Greek root ay- with Sanskrit 
yaj, * to honour a god ' ; see Brugmann, Oram. ii. § 140. If this com 
parison holds good, there can, of course, be no connexion with the 
Latin * sac' 

Page 348, Lines 20-22. 

y4<f>as, v4tt>os, yy6<pos, and f<J4>oj, a group of words . . . perhaps only 
different shapes of what was once a single word. 

This could no longer be held by the best modem scholars. 

Page 863, Lines 18, 19. 

KaX6s, affirmed to be of the same descent as the German * heil,' as 
our own * whole.* 

Their relationship is no longer held by modem scholars. The vocali- 
sation of the Germanic words renders any connexion with KdKiis 
impossible. See Eluge (s.v. heil) 

A.L.iL 

OXFOBD : 

May 28, 1896. 
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